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INTRODUCTION 


I 

For the deepest essence of tragedy, thoiigh it avoid the final 
catastrophe—for yie evocation, that is to say, ot the pro- 
foundcst feelings of pi^ and of terror which can purge the 
reader's heart—there is. J bcHeveT no work of literary 
fiction that can take its place by the ^de of Dostoleffsky^ 
Crtme and Punishment. By its sixle the stories of Poe 
seem stramfd; tlofTman sinks to the level o{ a highly self-* 
conscious ptoseur : Bulwer Idftton glitters with the glitter 
of a " skclt; " while Robert Louis StevensoCi becomes bftt 
as a n^ielting rush^ght in the fierceaglow of Dostolafifsky'a 
powers, in the«vast and dreadfctl flickers df his imagination. 
Nor is the reason for the p4ahng of afi these renowned but 
less effectual fires far to seek • 

• The briefest summary of the facta of Dostoieffsky's life* 
will show us whence, apart from any possibly inifhte 
difierence of gifts, his superiority ^as inevitably bound tb 
flow. 

* 82*1. Bom in a hospital for the poor in Mdscow, flhe son 
of a resident surgeon. 

Wrote Ais first novel. Poor Folk. 

Apri^, 1849. Arreted with forty-three others for belong¬ 
ing to what would j^s in this aountry as a daring debating 
society on socialistic and kindred ideas, and condemned to 
death. 

Pecember, 1849. With dwenty-pne others, stripped to 
their shirts on a scafloTd in the Semyonovski Squflre, The 
sentence having been read out. the cross presented to ^ach 
man to ki^, the first batch of tlflree having been fastened 
to poles blindfolded and^ the order given 4 o load-—an 
ifiEficer suddenly dashed up with a reprieve and a commuta¬ 
tion of the sentence to imprisonment in*Siberia. One of 
the three men tied up had lost his reason. 

vii 
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Here, as quoted in Sonia Kovalevski’s Reminiscences, is 
Doutoieflsky’s ,own detailed account of this stupendous 
ordeal. 

“ It was not till February 23rd. the following year, that 
my sentence was read to me in my cell. 1 was condemned 
to be shot! 

*' Nothing was said about the time, but scarcely an hour 
had passed when the gaoler appeared and told me to put 
on my clothes. Under strong escort I w'as led out into the 
yard, where nineteen of my companions were Waiting. It 
was seveft o'clock in the morning. We were put into 
carriages, four in each, accompanied tby dl soldier. 

" * Where are we gosng? ' we asked. ' I must not tell 
you,' the soldier replied. And* as the carriage window's 
were coverecj with ice we could see nothing outside. v 

• "At last fire* reached Semyonovski Square. In the 
middle of it a scaffold was rajgpd, up to which Ve were led 
and ranged in«two lirifes. We were so carefully w'atchcd 
that it^was impossibly to say more than a few words to 
those that stood nearest. * ^ * 

^ A sheriff appeared on the scafiold and* read out our 
senteneg of death; it was to be executed instantly. 

‘ " Tweftty times the fatal w'ords were repeated r * Sentence, ^ 
to be shot!' And so indelibly w'cre the w^rds graven into 
my memory that for years afterwards ^ would yrakc in the 
middle of the i^ight fancying I hc|Lf^ them being read. 
But at the same time I distinctly rememt»cr» an other cir¬ 
cumstance: the officer, after having finished thg reading, 
f^ded the pdperconcf'put it into his pocket, 'after which 
he descended from the scaffold. At this moment tile snn 
broke througk^c clouds, and I thought, ' It is impossible, 
they can't mean to kill us!' and I whispered these wferds to 
my nearest companion, but instead of answ'cring, he only 
• pointed to a line of coffins that stood near the scaffold, 
covered with a large cloth. • 1 

** All nfy hope vanished in an instant, and I expected to 
be sbpt in a few minutes. 

“ It gave me a great fright, but I dctcrmine<f not to show 
any fear, atM I kept talking ^to my compamon about 
different things. ^He told me afterwards that 1 had ndt 
even been very pale. 

. " All of a sudden a priest ascends the scaffold, and asks if 
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any of the condemned wish to confess their sins. Only one 

• acc^ted the invitation, but when the priest held out*the 
cnicifiK we all touched it w'ith our lips. 

“ Petroschevsky and two others, who were considered 
the most culpable, were already tied to the poles ^.nd had 
their heads covered vrith a kind of bag. and the soldiers 
stood rea’lfy to fire at the command * Fire! * 

I thought I might perhaps have five minutes more to 
live, and a^ful these moments were. I kept staring at a 
church with a gilt dome, which reflected the sunljeains, and 
I suddenly felt ^ if these beams came from the region 
where I was to be my%elf in a few moments! 

Then^ere w’as a general stir. *1 was too short-sighted 
* to discern anything, but I felt that sonfething extraordinasy 
Vas happening. At last I descried an who cam^ 

galloping across the square, waving a white handkerchief. 
He was s«nt by the cmpeft>r to announce our pardon. 
Afterwards we learned that the sentence of Ueath had onlly 

^ been threat, intended as ' a lessos not to be forgotten.' 

' But this lessQn had fatal cdnsequepces* for many of jus. 
When Grigorief was released from the pole, he had become 
mad through the terror he had undergone whilst *waitiiig 

• for the iaisil shot, and he never recovered his reason. Nor 

do I think that* any of us escaped without lifelong injury 
to his nervous syst^. * , 

" Besides, when t«^wer^ taken up to the scaffold, they 
took .off our clothes, so that we had spent more than 
twenty nllnutes standing in our bare.shirts in a cold of 2C 
deg. Reaumur below freezing point! Wllen wc came back 
to our prisons«*some of us had their ears and toes frozen; 
one gotiinflammation of the lur^s, which endbd in consump¬ 
tion. As for myself. I don’t remember to have had the 
slightest sensation of the cold. 

** Our sezAence of death had beftn changed to eight years' * 
peAal sA-vitude in Si^critf, and many years’ snlisequent 
exile.” 

1849-1857* Four years spent inti Siberian convict prison, 
living side ny side (the cellular system was thA not known 
in Russia and is but lime usikl now) with criminals sof 
the most atrocious typS: the very offscourings of Russian 
humanity. Four more as a. private soldier, 
a 501 
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1866. Publication of Crime and Punishment, its pro¬ 
digious success., 

1866-1881. Despite his fame as an author, and the pro* 
duction of several other novels, he lives in a state of acute 
financial embarrassment, often almost starving, leaving 
Kussia‘lo escape his creditors, forced on one occasion to 
' pawn his overcoat and his last shirt to obtain tf^ thalers; 
he dies in 18S1. and is followed to the grave by 40,000 of 
his countrymen. 

«. 

And the dreadful scourgings of destiny were inflicted on 
a man who was epileptic by heredity. « Yet to the utter 
disgust of its opponent^, he never spoke a word against the 
Russian Government, which to most minds would seem to . 
ht»ve punished him so,vindictively. On the contrary, to 
Jhis punishment he attributed the building up of his moraf 
nature, even the preservation of his mental balance. 
Dpstoieffsky’s spiritual outl<^Bk upon his own* trials and 
upon his fellow-mcn is, I think, very truly summarised 
in the (wo following cfcations. On the rerge of his«depar- 
tui;e to Siberia he said to a friend at parting: ” The con¬ 
victs are not wild beasts, but men probably better, and 
perhap^ much worthier, than myself. During these last 
nioytliS I have gone through a great deal, but i shall be' 
aj^le to write about what I shall see and experience in the 
future.” And later on he wrote: ” I'never c6uld under¬ 
stand the reason why one-tentk part 'df our people should 
be cultured, and the other nine-tenths must serve as I4ie 
material support of tli^e minority and themselves Vcmain in 
ignorance. I do* not want to think or to live with any 
other belief t^an that our ninety millions t«f people (and 
those who shaSl be born a^fter us) will all be some day 
cultured, humanised, and happy. T know and 1 firmly 
^ believe that universal enlightenment will harm none of us. 

I also believe that the longdo^ of thought and^ligh,t is 
, possible of realisation our Rui^ia even sooner ^\Axi 
elsewhere, because with us, even now, no one defends 
the Idea of one part the population being enlisted 
against the q^her, as is found everywhere in tlse civilised 
countries of Europe.” • ^ 

And what is this but the faith <of Tolstoi ? Different 
tlaough the work of these two men be, in their ultimate 
hope^they stand together: and is it not on their grand 
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shoulders that the temple of modem Russian literature 
^rest|? Beautiful, masterly as the work pf Turgenicil is, 
he attempted to keep in touch with his countrymen \eliilst 
sojourning abroad: and he succeeded only partially- But 
fame could no more tempt Tolstoi from Yasnaya Polyana 
than Dostoieffsky breathe freely in any other country than 
his own.•'Finally, let us hear how the genius of Tolstoi* 
received the news of the extinction of the fellow-genius of 
Dostoiefisky. On hearing of his death he wrote: ** I never 
saw the mah, and never had any direct relations with him, 
yet suddenly when he died 1 understood that tfe was the 
nearest and deai%st and most necessary of men to me. 
Everything that he did was of the*kind that the more ho 
did of it tue better 1 felt itVas for men. All at once I regd 
^that he is dead, and a prop has falldn from me«' 


II 

' Thefe is about Ihe imaginative output of Dostoieffsky*s 
brain a homogeneity and a pervasIVe atmosphere wMch 
should make it not too diflicult to convey a sumn^ary im- 
^ pression of his works. 

When we remember the circumstances of his life we ean- 
« 

not wonder that t]^e land m which his characters travel 
should appear a rpgjpn of volcanic erufition, with vast 
tracts devastated by passiSn and overlaid with the^ scoruu 
ox vice; .tracts where the imagination is confronted 
sudden abySses, where men's feet ifevcr.may go securely 
for tfie quaking of the viscous soil beneath them. Yet 
even there, afiiwstft the mc»t stagnant plaees.'a light of 
some iSeavenly region will ho^er and for a moment rest. 
Throughout tJie bleakness and desolation there are ever 
springing up flowers of transcendent beauty sown in the« 
d^p-imi>edded Russian utstiucts pf humility, rejpentance. 
self-abnegation, and Self-sacriflce. During his years in 
Siberia no book was allowed to Dostoieffsky but the l^ta- 
ments, and whenever the gloom\>f his tales is hfted it is 
from the Gospel that the ^ispelling beams ax€ sent. Here 
too the moujik and Dostoiefisky are at o|ie. Again in tiis 
chosen characters, in tliose weird dreams and trances into 
which they fall—^for the sleeping consciousaess seems as 
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open to this Russian seer as the waking—he seems ever on 
the‘verge of njaking to his reader some great psyphic 
revelation; yet in a wonderful way. in the way of the 
realist, he will reattach the wondrous ramifications of 
slumber to the material world; and in doing so he will but 
augmenh the awe with which he makes us contemplate 
*^the mystic vista of man’s whole worldly being. *• 

Wlio shall describe the multitude of wonderful, heart- 
searching passages in wliich Crime and Punishment abounds ? 
In this book the piteous, the terrible, the hunfan and the 
sublime s£cm gathered into a vast compendium. The 
reading by that most hauntingly piteoils of ail feminine 
characters, Sonia — hei redacting to Raskolnikofi, the 
murderer, of the raising of LasfUrus from the dead: the 
genesis and the perpetration of Raskolnikoif’s philosophic* 
drime; the adhnYbration of the sardonic, enigmatic Svid- 
rigailoff's turpitudes: the wh^c episode of Sofia’s abject 
father: her appearance—"decked out for the streets . . . 
her gau/ly attire, her cplourcd silk dress with its displaced 
train, the tight boots, the p^^rasol (quite unnecess&ry at 
night), her little rountl hat trimmed wath flaming scarlet 
feathers*”—at the bedside of her expiring father: and 
h’ow maify more passages are there not wliich might be 
named ? Consider in the last of Dostoiefisky's novels, left 
al his death unfinished, the immense cqpceptioq embodied 
in the chapter c^lcd ** The Grand Inquisitor,” which sets 
forth the reium to earth of Jesus Christ and'tite Inquisitpr 
sending him wittingly, in the interest of the very religion 
he had supposed HimSelf to have founded on again 

to his death. A stupendous vision! Yet l^must cSnless 
that there arc things in The Brothers Karamasoff from which 
I shrink. Next to Crime ^nd Punishment. amongA Dt*- 
toieffsky's works I would place The Possessed. In this novel 
•the writer has laid bare the springs from whicb flow tliose 
bursts of criminal frenzy—tkoseiacts of wholesale 
and expVopriation ”—that in the cl^cs of Europe have so 
ofcompromised the struggles of Russia towards greater 
liberty. WTiether these •" possessed ” men enlist them¬ 
selves with tile government or against it, nothing but evil 
calf flow from tligir activity, for there is not human salf^ 
in them, but the relentless desire for destruction based on 
the devouring arrogance of their self-esteem. 
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The defects of Dostoievsky need no critic to poii^; them 
out: they are as large and as unescapable as hisj|o^crs. 
His*style is cumbrous and loose; his plots*ate deviOu;! and 
spasmodic; and for their furtherance he is often charged 
with reverting to melodramatic expedients. True, no doubt. 
So did Shakespeare. What does this matter ^here the 
insight ie* so deep, the evocative power so unfailing, th^ 
flux of the emotion so sure, the analjrsis so keen, the 
propounded so daring and so subtle ? The whole, ttPo, is 
illumined ^ith a quality akin to humour, of which few 
Russian writers are wholly devoid and which none exhibits 
in so pronounced a^degree as Dostoleflsky—a gleam of 
something almost fantastic, almost grotesque, something 
wholly iTational. which i must leaye to a more skilled 
i, critic to characterise. • * 

To conclude, the animating spirit of Dostoieffsky is pes- 
haps best^pitomised in th^words he put into the mouth 
of Raskolnikov as the latter thredr hims^f at the feet of 
tlic girl Sonia, fallen tlirough her sclf-sacrifice: 

“ I* do not bdw to you^ personall^t but to lulfering 
humanity in*your person,” 

LAURENCE IRyiNG. 


Translatidns of D<Mo><‘ffsky*s tiovelt have ^pp^ared as follows: 
Buried Alive; or, Teik ^Spars of Penal Servitude in Siberia, translated 
by Marie v. 'liiUo, xB8i. In Vifbtelly's One Volume Novels. Crime, and 
Imnhhiuent, vol. 13; Injury and Insult, translated by P. ^Vhishaw, 
vol. 17; The iTiend of the Family and |be Gambler, etc., vol. as. 
In Vizctelly’s Russian Novels: The Idiot, F. V^'hishlaw, 1887; l.WicIe's 
Dreaih; and, T^e Permanent Husband, etc., 1888. Prison Life iu 
Siberia, tran^aSed by H. S. £dwardl» 1888; Poor Folk, translated 
by L. Milman, 1894., • • * 

See D. S. Merezhkovsky, Tolstoi^as Man and Artist, with Hssav on 
Dostoievsky, translated from the Russian, 190.2; M. Baring, Land* 
marks in Russian Literature (chapter on Dostuieh'Aky), xgxo. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


PART 1. 

Chapter i. 

• 

Ov.E sultry evening early in July a young man emerged frem 
the small furnished lodging he occupied in a larje hve-storied 

house in the^'Percoulok S--^nd turned slowly, with an air 

of indecision, towards the K-bridge. He was fortuivite 

enough not to meet his landlady on the stairs. She occupied 
the floor* beneath hifti, and her^kitch^n, w;th its usuilly-open 
door, w'as entered from the staircase.* Thus, whenever,the 
young man went out, he found himself obliged to pass under 
tlje enemy’s fire, which always produced a morbidi terror, 
humiliating *him and making him knit his brows. He pwed 
her some money and felt afraid of encountering her. 

It was not that he liad been terrined or orusbed by misfor¬ 
tune. but thatffor soine time fiast he had fallen into a state of 
nervous defyession akin tp hypochondria. He had withdrawn 
from society and shut himself up, till hQ was ready to shun, not 
merely his landlady, but every human face. * Poverty had once 
weighed him do^*n, though, of late, he had lo^ his sensitive¬ 
ness on that score. He had given up all his daily occupations. 
In his heart of hearts he laughed scornfully at his landlady and 
the extremitiqp to which she might proceed. Still, to be way; 
laid ,on tl)fs stairs, to have ti^ listen to all her jargon, hear her 
demands, threats, and complaints, and have to make excuses, 
and subterfuges in return—no, he preferred to steal down- 
without attracting notice. On this occasion, however, wRcn be 
had gained the street, he felt surprised himself* at this dread 
of*meeting the woman to whbm he was in debt. ^ 

** Why should I be alormed by these trifles when I am con¬ 
templating such a desperate deed?” thought he, and he gave 



a strange smile. *‘Ah, well, man holds the remedy in his own 
hands, and lets,everything go its own way, simply ^irough 
cowardice—that is an axiom. I should like to know what 
people fear most;—whatever is contrary to their usual habits, I 
imagine. But I am talking too much. I talk and so I do 
nothing,'though 1 might just as well say, 1 do nothing and so 
^ talk. I have acquired this habit of chattering during the 
last month, while 1 have been lying for days together in a 
corner, feeding my mind on trifles. Come, why am I taking 
this walk now? Am 1 capable of thail Qax^tkat really be 
serious? Not in the least. These are mere chimeras, idle 
fancies that flit across my brain !” • * 

The heat in the streets was stifling. The crowd, the sight 
' of lime, bricks, scaffolding, and die peculiar odour so familiier, 
to 'the nostrilp of the inhabitant of St. Petersburg who has oo 
means of escaping to the country for the summer, all con¬ 
tributed to irritate the youn^j^ man's already e'^cited nerves. 
The reeking fumes of th'e dram-shops, so numerous in this part 
of the pty, and the t^psy men to be seen at every point, 
although it was no holiday, completed tHie repulsive'character 
of the scene. Our hero's refined features'betrayed, for a 
moment, an impression of bitter disgust. We may observe 
casually that he was not destitute of personal attractions; ^ 
was above middle height, with a slender and well-proportion^ 
figure, and he had dark auburn hair an^ fine da^k eyes. In a 
little while he saifk into a deep reveri^ pr rather into a sort of 
mental torpor. He walked on i^ithout noticing, or to 

notice, his surVoundings. Occasionally he mut^ipretf a few 
wdrds to himself; jis if^ as he himself had just perceived, this 
had become his habit. At this moment it dawned ufon him 
that his ideas witere becoming confused and fhat he was vefy 
feeble; he had eaten nothing worth mentioning (of the last 
two days. 

* His dress was so miserable that any one might have 
scrupled to go out in such ragst during the day-tifie4,:<|^hi8 
* quarter of 'the city, indeed, wis not plirticular as to dress. In 
the n^ghbourhuod of the Cyennaza or Hay market, in those 
streets in the heart of St «I’etetsburg, occupied *b^ the artisan 
classes, no vagaries in costume call forth the least surprise. 

' Besides the young man's fierce disdain had reached such* a 
pitch, that, notwithstanding his extrelne i^sitiveness, he felt 
no shame at exhibiting his tattered garments in the street He 
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would have felt differently bad he come across any one he knew, 
any of the old friends whom he usually avoided. Yot he 
s{opp<^ short on hearing the attention of passers-by diiected 
to him by the thick voice of a tipsy man shouting: ** Eh, look 
at the German hatter I" llie exclamation came from an 
individual who, for some unknown reason, was being jolted 
away in a great wagon. The young man snatched off his ha^ 
and began to examine it. It was a high-crowned hat that had 
been originally bought at Zimmermann’s, but had become worn 
and rusty, wa^ covered with dents and stains, slit and short of 
a brim, a frightful object in short Yet its owner, far from 
feeling his vanity ve>un(jed, was suffering rather from anxiety 
than humiliation. • 

• “I suspdbted thi^” muttared he, uneasily, “I foresaw it 
' TJiat^s the worst of it 1 Some wretcbca trifle like this might 

spoil it all. Yes, this hat is certainly too remaurkVble; it looks 
so ridiculous.* 1 must get a can to suit my rags; any old thing 
would be better th.an this hc^or. fiats like these are ^ot 
worn; this one would be noticeable a tferst off; it would be 
remembered; peoplo would think of fit ag^in some tifne after, 
and it might fufnish a clue. l*must astract as little attention 
as possible just now. Trifles become important, everything 
binges on them.’* 

* He had flot far to go; he knew the exact distance between 
his lodging and present destinaiion-^just seven hundred i^d 
thirty paces. *He hadTcounted them when hie plan only floated 
through his bgiin lik^ a*vaguc dream. At that time, he him¬ 
self *wou1d not have believed it capable of •realization; he 
merely dallmd in fancy with a chimera.whicb was both terrible 
and seductive, ^ut a month had elapsed, and be had already 
begun to view it*in a different light. Althou^l\ he,reproached 
himself throughout his soliloquies ^tb irresolution and a want 
of energy, he had accustomed himself little bydittle, and, 
indeed, in spite of himself, to consider the realization of hi| 
dream a possibility, thougl^ he doubted his own resolution. 
He was but just now rehtarsing his ehterprise, and his agitation, 
was increasing at every step. 

His heart sank, and his limbs trembled nervously, *as he 
came to an Immense pile of building facing tbf canal on one 
side and the street on the other. This block was divided ^nto 
% host of small tenements, tenanted by all sorts of trades— 
tailors, locksmiths, cooks, various kinds of Germans, prostitutes* 
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petty officials, and others. People were swarming in and out 
through the two doors. There were three or four dvomiks 
belonging to the house, but the young man, to his gre^ft satis¬ 
faction, came across none of them, and, escaping notice as he 
entered, mounted at once the stairs on the right hand. He 
had already made acquaintance with this dark and narrow 
staircase, and its obscurity was grateful to him; it .was gloomy 
enough to hide him from prying eyes. ‘*lf I feel so timid 
now, what will it be when I come to put my plan into execu> 
tion?” thought he, as he reached the fourth dtor. Here he 
found the*passage blocked; some military porters were re¬ 
moving the furniture from a tenem^t iftcently occupied, as 
the young man knew, Jby a German official and his family. 

* ** Thanks to the departure of this German, for sbme time te 
come there wjll be no one on this landing but the old womgn. 
h is as well to*kiiow this, at any rate,” thought he to himself, 
as he rang the old woman’s b^l. It gave a faiitt sound, as if 
it were made of jtin instead of copper. In houses of this sort, 
the smaller lodgings geqjerally have such l)ells. 

He had forgotten this; the^peculiar tiftkling sound seemed 
to recall something to*his memory, for he grfVe a shiver—his 
nerves ^cre very weak. In another moment the door was 
opened part way, and the occupant of the rooms sto<^d 
examining her visitor through the opening with Evident sus¬ 
picion, her small eyes glimmering through the ^darkness like 
luminous points. * But when she saw th^e people on the landing, 
she seemed reassured, and flung the door open. The young 
man entered a* gloomy ante-chamber, divided by^a pkrtflioo, 
b^ind which’ vra; a small kitchen. The old woman stood 
silently in front of him, eyeing him keenly.^ She waft a thin 
little creature •qf sixty, with a small sharp* nose, and eyes 
sparkling with malice. Hes head was'uncovered,*and her 
grizzled locks shone like grease. A strip of flannel was wound 
round her long thin neck, ^nd, in spite of the hq^t, she wore a 
shabby yellow fur-tippet pn her shoulders. She cqug;^||l in- 

• cessantly. •The young man was probably eyeing her stralTgely, 

' for thp look of mistrust suddenly reappeared on her fad. 

The Student Raskolnikoffi I called on you*a month ago,” 
said the visitof, hurriedly, with a slight bow. He flad suddenly 
remembered that he must make himself more agreeable. * 

** I remember, hatuchka^ I remember if well," returned tbfe 
old woman, still fixing her eyes on him suspiciously. 
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*\Vell, then, look here. I have come again on a similar 
errand,^* continued RaskolnikoflT, somewhat surprised •and 
uneasy at being received with so much distrust. ** After all, 
this may be her usual manner, though 1 did not notice it 
before,” thought he, unpleasantly impressed. 

The old woman remained silent a while, and seemed to 
reflect. Then, pointing to the door of the inner room, she dreaft 
back for her visitor to pass, and said, ** Come in, batuchka** 

The small room into which the young man was ushered was 
papered with yellow; there were geraniums and muslin curtains 
in the windows, and the setting sun shed a flood bf light on 
the interior. ** The^sutwwill shine on it just the same then ! ” 
said Raskolnikoflr all at once to himself, as he glanced rapidly 
I found to take in the vanous*objects and engrave them on his * 
memory. The room, however, contained nothing remarkable. 
'I'he yellow wood furniture was all very old.* A couch with«a 
shelving back, opposite which s|pod an oval table, a toilet-table 
with a pier-glass attached, chairs lining the vails, and two or 
three poor prints representing Germag girls with birds in their 
hands, completeji t^ inventor)^ A lnmp*was biirniifg in one 
corner in front of a small image. The floor and furniture 
were clean and well polished. ** Elizabeth attends «to that,” 
thought th^ young man. It would have been difficult to find 
a speck of dust on anything. is only in the houaes of 

these dreadful old w'giows that suclworder is to be seen,” con¬ 
tinued Kaskolnikoff fp Jhiniself, looking with curiosity at the 
chiiUz curtain* overhanging the door which led into a second 
small room,«in which he had never set foot; it cbntaincd the old 
uroman’s bed and chest of drawers. The sg^artment consisfed 
of these two rooms. 

**What is it you want?” asked the mistre^a of the house 
drily; she had followed her visitor in, and planted herself in 
front of him to examine him more dosely. 

**I have come to pawn something, that is all!” With this hr 
drew from his pocket a flat old silyer watch. A globe was 
engravg^ inside the lid, tnd the chain was of steel. * • 

** But you have not repaid the sum I lent you before. It 
was due two^ dkys ago.” • 

“ I will pay you the interest for another month; have a little 
pitience.” ^ ‘ 

• 1 may have pafiened or 1 may sell your pledge at once, 

hatnehka^ just whichever 1 hie.” 
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** What will you give me on this watch, Alena Ivanovna ?* 

“That is a wi^tched thing, batuchka, worth a mere ^pthix^. 
Lastwime I lent you two small notes on your ring, when 1 
could have bought a new one at the jewellers for a rouble and 
a half." 

“Give«me four roubles, and I will redeem it; it belonged to 
«iy father. 1 expect some money soon.” 

“A rouble and a half! and I shall take the interest in ad¬ 
vance." 

“A rouble and a halfl" protested the young than. 

PleaseVourself whether you take it or not.” So saying, the 
old woman tendered back the watch. • visitor took it and 
was about to depart in wexation, when he reflected that this 
money lender was his last resource—and, besides, he had , 
another objeq^ in coming. • 

* “Come, forlcoiltl" said he in a rough tone. 

The did woman fumbled ii^ her pockets former keys, and 
passed on intOrthe adjoining room. The young man, left 
standinj^ there alone, pripked up his ears and began to make 
various inductions* He hea{d this fenffale usurer t>pen her 
drawer. *' It must be*the top one," was his V:onclusion. “ I 
know nqw that she carries her keys in her right pocket— 
they are all hung on a steel ring—one of them is three tim^ 
as large as the rest, and has the wards toothed; thdt cannot ^ 
the key of her drawer—then she roust have soine strong box 
or safe. It is curious that the keys of ^strong boxes should be 
generally like that—but, after ail,*how ignoble!"* 

The old wofnan reappeared. “ See here, datffcJikh : *if I 
talte a ten kopcclq-pieoe a month on each rouble, I ought to 
receive fifteen kopecks on a rouble and a Jbalf, the^intcrest 
being payable* in advance. Then, as you ^k me to wait 
another month for the repayment of the'two roubldk 1 have 
already lent you, you owe me twenty kopecks more, which 
makes a total of five and thirty. Wnat, therefore, I have to 
advance upon your watch ^is one reuble fifteen kopec]p.^^ere 
•it is.” • 

“Whatl Is one rouble fifteen kopecks aU you mean to give 
me now?” 

“That is al^that is due to you.” 

T<be young man took the money without further discussion. 
He looked at the old woman and was id no haste to depar# 
He seemed aondoog to say or do something more^ but without 
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knowing exactly what. ** Perhaps 1 may be bringing you 
some other article soon, Alena Ivanovna, a very pretty 
cigar-dkse—a silver one—when 1 get it back from the friend 
to whom I have lent it** These words were uttered with 
much embarrassment. 

** Well, we can talk about it then, bahtchka” • 

** Good-bye. You are always alone—is your sister never wit]) 
you ?” asked he with as indififerent an air as he could assume, 
as he entered the ante-room. 

What hav6 you to do with my sister, bcUuchka ?” 

** Nothing. 1 had no reason for asking. You* will—^wdl, 
good-bye, Alena IvaAovi)a.*’ 

Raskolnikoff made his exit in a perturbed state of mind. As 
^ he went downstairs, he stopped from tiii^e to time, as if over* * 
come by violent emotion. When h& had at length emerged 
upon the street, he exclaimed to himself: loathsome «t 

all is! Can^I, can 1 ever?—it is absurd, preposterous I” 
added he mentally. **How could stlch a horrible idea aver 
enter my head ? Could 1 ever be capable of such infamy ? It is 
odious, ignoble, repullsive I An^ yet lor a yrhole monfti-” 

Words and extlamations, however, ceuld not give full went 
to his agitn .ion. I he loathing sense of disgust w{)ich had 
bfgun to oppress him on his way to the old woman’s house ■ 
had now bt^ome so intense that he longed to find some v^ay of 
escape from the torture. He reeled ^long the pavement l^ke 
a tipsy man, taking nd notice of those who passed, but bump¬ 
ing against thoni. On looking round he saw a dram-shop near 
at hffmt; steps led down from the footpath to the basement, 
and Raskolnikoff saw two drunkardiS coming out at that 
momenf, leaning heavily on each other and exchanging 
abusive language. The young man barely papsed before he 
descended the step^. He had«never before entered such a 
place, but he felt dizzy and was also suffering from intense 
thirst. He l^d a craving for some beer, partly because h^ 
attri^utedyhis weakness to ai^ empty stcnnach. Seating himself 
in a dark and dirty coraer, in front*of a filthy little table, he, 
called for some beer, and eagerly drank off a glass. 

He felt insKintly relieved, and ^is brain began to *clear: 
“HowabsufU 1 have been 1” said he to himself, ** there was 
really nothing to make me \ineasy I It was simply phys^al t 
A glass of beer and a mouthful of biscuit were all that was 
necessary to restore my strength of mind and make my thoughts 
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clear and resolution fixed. How paltry all thia is I” Yet, in 
spite of this dis4ainful conclusioti, his face brightened if he 
had «been suddenly relieved from a terrible weight, and be cast 
a sociable glance round the room. At the same time he had 
a confused suspicion that there was something artificial in this 
momentary cheerfulness. There were but few people left in 
•the place then. A company of five musicians had followed the 
drunken men already mentioned. When they had gone, it 
seemed very quiet, for only three remained. A man partly 
drunk, who looked like a small tradesman, wa^ sitting with a 
bottle of beer before him. By his side, a tall, stout man with 
a white beard, enveloped in a greatcoat was nodding on the 
bench in a state of complete intoxication. From time to time 
he Would wake up and begin to ^ap his fingers, ^ing out hls 
arms, and sl^p his chest, though without rising from the bench 
6n which he Wad reclining. These movements accompanied 
some foolish song, the wor^? of which he V^^ld vainly 
endeavour to refrall:— * 

** For a year f caressed my wife, • 

A whole ygat 1 ca-i^asesetl ny wife-^^- - 

Or— 

. ** In the Podiatcheskaia, 

^ Twa* there I fouml again- " 

•But no one chimed in. His compapion even received his 
musical efforts ih silence and with pn, air of dissatisfaction. 
The third member of the company looked like leretired ofj^cial. 
He sat by himself, from time to time raising hin glass to hi.s 
li^s and glancing round. He, too, seemed considerably 
agitated. • * 


CHAPTER IJ. 

*• t « 

Raskolnikoff was unaebustomed tQ crowds, and, as wenave 
said, he had been shunning all intercourse with his fellow- 
creatifres, especially of late« At the present moment, however, 
he felt suddenly drawn to them. A kind of revolfttion seemed 
to come over him, and the social instinct reasserted its rights. 
Our*hero, after almndoning himself for a whole month to the 
unhealthy fancies engendered by solitude» was completely 
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wearied of his isolatiooi and longed to enjoy human society, H 
but foig*^ moment Thus, though this dram-shop was so filthy, 
he had a certain pleasure in ensconcing himself there. aThe 
master of the establishment sat in another room, but appeared 
from time to lime in the public one. When his handsome 
top-boots lined with red appeared on the threshold, they 
attracted instant attention. He wore a paddicvka^ a black-satim 
waistcoat horribly grease-marked, and no neckcloth. His face 
seemed to shine with oil. A lad of fourteen was seated at the 
counter, and o^e still younger was serving the customers. The 
eatables displayed in the window were slices of cucuihber, black 
biscuits, and small tftorsels of fish. A musty odour overhung 
the whole. The heat was stifling, and the atmosphere so heavy 
»^ith alcoholic vapours, that fi^e minutes ^of it seemed en(^h 
toantoxicate any one. * 1 

Occasionally we come across strangers vPh(f interest us aft 
first sight, ev^ before we have exchanged a word. This was 
precisely the effect produced on Raskomikoff by the individual 
who looked like a retired ofhcial. ^Vhen the young man 
subsequehtly recallecf this first impression,* he set it ^own to 
a presentiment. He never took his eyeS o^ the official, doubt¬ 
less because the latter returned his gaze and seemed, anxious 
open a conversation. He looked indifferently, and even 
somewhat haughtily, upon the other guests and on the propsietor 
of the establisj^ment; evidently they viere too far beneath him 
in education and the.sgcial scale for him fo condescend to 
address them. «This man, whA was over fifty, was of medium 
hcigtit and had a hale complexion. His head was very bald, 
displaying only a few grey hairs. His swollen cheeks, of*a 
yellow dV rather a greenish hue, betrayed his intemperate habits, 
and under the doping eyelids sparkled a paijr •of *SmaIl eyes, 
somewhaf red, but full of animation. The most striking thing 
about his face was its expression of intelligence and enthusiasm, 
which alterna^d with a look of insapity. He wore a tattered 
old dress-goat; and yet, by %n instipet of neatness, the only 
button that remaiped on ft was correctly buttoned. 'Inside his 
nankeen waistcoat might be seen a smeared and tattered .shirt- 
front. The ptikence of a beard proclaimed him an official, but 
it must have been a long tipe since he bad shaved, for his 
chteks were blue with a somewhat thick growth of bristles.* A 
touch of official gnivnty whs also evident in bis manner, though 
at the present moment he seemed suffering from emotion. He 
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passed his hands through his hair and sometimes buried his 
face^in them on fhe table, reckless of soiling his ragged cuffs. 
At length he turned to Raskolnikoff and addressed him in a 
loud decided tone: 

** Shall 1 be taking a liberty, sir, if I presume to enter into 
conversation with you? My experienced eye enables me, in 
apite of the simplicity of your, dress, to discern in you an eclu* 
cated man, and not a pillar of the dram-shop. I, myself, have 
always attached great importance to education, ^hen united to 
substantial qualities. 1 belong to the tchin. Allow me to 
introduce Vnyself as Marinel^doff, a titular councillor. May 
1 ask whether you areTn the service?*^ 

“No, 1 am studying?” replied the young i\jan, slightly 
' surmised by this courteous langu&ge, and yet annoyed at (ina-« 
ing himself thus abruptly addressed by a stranger. Though 
hb had felt in d sociable vein for the last quarter of an hour, 
the vexation which he upally Mt when a stranges>attempted to 
ac(5ost him instaiqtly revived. 

“Theyi you are or hav^* been a student? ” returned the oflScial 
promptly. “ 1 thought as much 1 My instincts are unfailing, 
sir, Knd founded on lohg experience 1 ” He touched his fore¬ 
head with his finger, to indicate his own estimate of his capacity, 

and continued: “ You have studied I But allow n\e-” » 

Ar.d rising, glass in hand, he changed his seat to one near 
the young man. Though intoxicated, he spoke distinctly and 
with tolerable coherence. To see him thus fasten on Raskol¬ 
nikoff as a prey^ it might have been supposed that he, too, had 
not opened his lips for a month. 

Sir,” declared he with a certain solemnity, ** it is true that 
poverty is no vice. 1 am aware that neither is Intemperance 
a virtue—more’s the pity! But indigence is a vice, ^ir. You 
may be poor, and yet retain your natural pride; but, wheo you 
are indigent, you retain nothing. An indigent man is not 
driven out of society with a stick, but with a broom, which is 
far more humiliating. Yfit society is justified, for the l-Hcgent 
man is the”first to degrade himself. Here you see the origin 
of the^e dram-shops I One month ago, sir, my wife was beaten 
by Mr. Lebeziatnikoff. Now, cannot you understand how the 
fact of my wififi being struck wounded me in my most sensitive 
poiat? Allow me, out of pure curiosity, ^to ask you anotRer 
question. Have you ever passed a bight on the Neva, in a 
hay-barge?” 
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*• No, I never have, ” returned Raskolnikod*. ** Why ? ” 

that is where 1 have been slee[vng the lasw five 
nights.^ • 

He filled his glass, drank it oflT, and began to muse. Bits 
of hay were to seen clinging here and there to his clothes, 
and even to his hair, and he looked as if he had neither un¬ 
dressed nor washed for the last five days. His large red liands) 
with tlieir grimy nails, looked especially dirty. The whole 
room was listening, though somewhat carelessly. The lads 
behind the cotinter laughed. The master had come down to 
the basement, on purpose, no doubt, to hear this ** whimsical 
fellow.” He had feikea a scgc at some distance, and was 
yawning with a consequential air. Evidently, Marmeladoflf wa.s 
, & familiar presence there. He probably frequented it for the* 
purpose of talking to those he met.* This habijt bccomel a 
necessity to some drunkards, especially thoSe who find them¬ 
selves harsh^ treated by scve|ie wives at honie; they try to 
make up for the consideration they mUss on Uieir own hearth 
by seeking it from their boon-compan^ns. 

‘“A wftimsical felldwl” said the owner of the dranf-shop in 
a loud voice. *^But if you are an official, how comes it you do 
not work or serve ? ” , 

* “ Why do I not serve ? ” returned Marmeladoff, addressing 
himself ex^usively to Easkolnikoff, as if the question had 
come from hipi,—“ why do I not serve ? Is not my uselessness 
a source of annoyanqp |o myself? When ^r. LebeziatnikofT 
beat my wife with his own hsftids a month ago, and I witnessed 
the sedne, dead-drunk, did I not suffer then ? Allow me to 
ask, young man, whether you ever—i^ver, asked for a Idkn 
without the faintest hope ? ” 

“Yes—that is?to say, what do you mean by.thettrm without 
hope?” • ' • 

“1 mean, knowing perfectly beforehand that you will get 
nothing. Fq( instance, you feel pertain that this man, this 
usefyl and well-meaning citiaen, will Jend you no money—for, 
pray, why should he? He knows it will never *be repaid.* 
Will pity lead him to doit? Mr. Lebeziatnikoff, who is^up to 
all the ideas df our day, explained lately that pity is now 
actually prol^ibited by science, an opinion current in England, 
the headquarters of political ^economy. Why should this ^an 
Jend you monev. 1 repeat? You are sure he will not. and vet 
you set o 
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**Why go, then, under such circumstances?" broke in 
Raskolnikoff. , , 

" Because you feci that you must go somewhere—you are at 
your wit’s end. The time comes when a man makes up his 
mind, willingly or unwillingly, to any step. When my only 
daughter went to have her name entered on the police register 
4 was obliged to go too (for she has a yellow ticket),” added he, 
parenthetically, looking rather anxiously at the young man. 

“ I don’t trouble myself about that, sir, not at all,” he 
hastened to declare with apparent composure, Vhile the two 
lads behind the counter could scarcely refrain their laughter, 
and the master himself smiled. “ What dbes it signify? Little 
do I care for their tossing their heads, for every one knows it, 
SLTi^ there is no keeping things 'secret; I do not regard thb 
matter with# contempt,' but with resignation. Well! well! 
Ecce koffto / Allow me, young man: can you or dare you fix 
your eyes on me now andl den)4lhat I am a sot? ’v 

The young man made no reply. 

The orator waited with an air of dignity till the laughter pro¬ 
voked oy his lastF words had subsided^ and then ^resumed. 
” Well, I may be a soi, but she is a lady I I bear the mark of 
the beast, but my wife, Catherine Ivanovna, is a cultivated 
person, and the daughter of an officer of high standjng. I may 
be a'* queer sort of fellow, I allow, but my wife is an educated 
woman, with a fine mind and a large heart. And yet—if she 
would but have pity on me! Oh, every man seeks for 
compassion somewhere. Catherine Ivanovna,** with all^ her 
el^evatien of soul, is unjust—and though I know well that, when 
she plucks me by-the hair, it is all owing to the interest she 
takes in me—for she does pluck me by the h^, young man,’' 
insisted he, with increased dignity on hearing a renewed out¬ 
burst of laughter—" still, if sh^ would but- But, nb, n:j, it is 

useless to talk of it I I have never once obtained my wish; not 
once has she shown me any compassion, but-«-it is all my 
character, I am a real brute! ” * e 

” I believe you I ” observed the m^ner of the house with a 
yaw'n, 

Marmeladoff struck the' table with his fist. ***Such is my 
character. Would you believe, siy, that I have actually drunk 
her«stockings. I say nothing about her s^oes, for that is ctc- 
dible enough—but even her stockings I I drank her little 
angora sh^wl too, a present that had been made her, hers 
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before she ever married me, and thus her own property, not 
mine!,. We live in a cold room, and she hfs caught archill 
this winter, and begun to cough and spit blood. We > have 
three young children, and Catherine Ivanovna works from 
morning till night, washing clothes and keeping the little ones 
tidy, for she has always been accustomed to see overything 
clean. Unfortunately, she has a delicate chest and is consump* 
tive, and it grieves me. Don't 1 feel it! The more 1 drink, 
the more 1 feel it. 1 give myself up to drink on purpose to 
feel and sudef the more. 1 drink in order to redouble my 
sufferings!" And he laid his head on the tabfe with an 
expression of despai/. • 

** Young man," resumed he when ha again raised it, “ 1 think 
I can read trouble in your'countenance. As soon as •you’ 
entered, 1 received that impression; and that; was why 1 
addressed you. If 1 tell you the story of mV Hfe, it is not sn 
order to inciif the ridicule of t^esc idlers, who have heard it 
all before, but because I seek the s>Mnpalhy, of an educated 
man. Let me tell you that my wit^ was brought up at an 
aristocratic boardin^school in 4he provinces, and tlfht when 
shedeft she danced about in her shawl before the govcrnoj»and 
other officials, so great was her delight at obtaining .the gold 
medal and a diploma. As to the medal, we sold it a long 
time since ;*but my wife still keeps the diploma in a box^ and 
she showed i( only t[ie other day to our landhidy. Though 
she is always at daggej^s ^rawn with the wom:fn, she was pleased 
to b^ able to show h^er lokensf of former good fortune to some 
one. i cannot wonder at it, for it is all over now, and her sole 
pleasure is to reoall bygone days! Ves, .she has a gradd, 
proud, mdomitable soul. She will scrub her own floor and eat 
black bread, bu! she insists on being treated with proper 
respect. *She would not stand Mr. I^ebeziatnikuifs rudeness, 
and so, when he beat her, in order to avenge himself for the 
set-down she gave him, she was forced to take to her bed, feeling 
the ainsuK to her dignity ftur more^ than the blows she had 
received. • * . 

**When I married her she was a widow with threp tiny 
children. Hef first husband was ail infantry officer, with whom 
$he had made a run-away match. She was greafiy attached to 
hitn, but he took to gambling, came into collision witf\ the 
authorities, and die<l He took to beating her at last. 1 have 
beard from a reliable source that they were not always on the 
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best of terms, but that does oot prevent her from still bedew¬ 
ing bis memory, with tears, and constantly instituting com- 
parisdns between him and myself, which I find by no means 
flattering. 1 am quite pleased, all the same, that she should 
imagine her former life to have been a happy one. After her 
husband’s death she found herself alone with three young 
children in a wild and remote part of the country. It was there 
that 1 met her. Such was her destitution that even I, who have 
seen so much, cannot attempt to describe it. None of her 
relations would have anything to do with her, nor would her 
pride have allowed her to appeal to their compassion. Then 
I, sir, 1, who had also been left a widower with a daughter 
,of fourteen, offered my *hand to this poor creature out of 
com[>assion for her sufferings. ^ 

Though she had conle of such a good family, and been «o 
vAill educated, l^he consented to marry me, and by that you 
may gauge her misery. She ref^ived my offer with tears and 
8ob&, and wrung (her hands, but she accepted it, for she had 
nowhere to go ta Can ^ou understand, sir, what it means to 
have nowhere to gs to? You»don't? iion’t realize lhat yet? 
Wei?, I treated her properly for a whole year, never touching 
this (here he pointed to the half-bottle before him), for my 
feelings were honourable. Bui 1 earned nothing. I lud lost 
my situation meanwhile, without any fault of my own ; changes 
in »thc administration led to my office ,being abolished, and 
then 1 took to drink I ,, , 

*' It Wvis after about eighteen mfonths of disappointments^and 
peregrinations that we settled down in this magniffoent capital, 
so* rich in monumentst Here 1 succeeded in finding fresh 
occupation, but again lost my place. It was my own fault this 
time, and brought about by my love of the boftle. We occupy 
a room now belonging to Amalia Fedorovna Lip{)evedize}, but 
how we live, or how we pay, is more than 1 can tell. There 
are many lodgers besides ourselves. The hous; is a perfect 
bear-garden. Meanwhile., my daflaghter by my firs^ oarage 
'W’ls growing up. 1 prefer to pass ov<5' what she had to suffer 
at hei; stepmother’s hands. Catherine Ivanovna, though full 
of magnanimous sentiment^, is an irascible lady,\ii^able to con¬ 
trol her anger* Well, it is no go(^ talking of that I Sonia, as 
youenay suppose, has not been highly educated. Four years 
ago 1 endeavoured to instruct her in* geography and universal 
history, but as I never knew much about them myself and had 
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no good manual at my disposal, her studies did not go very far. 
We stopped at Cyrus, King of Persia. Lau;r on, when .she 
was grown up, she read a few novels. Mr. Lebesiatnikoff> lent 
her Ludwig's Physiology, not long ago—are you acquainted 
with the work ? She found it very interesting, and even read 
us a few passages aloud. This is all the intellectual culture 
she has had. 

"And now, sir, let me ask you frankly, how is a poor re¬ 
spectable girl to make a living? Unless she has any special 
t^ent, she can' but earn fifteen kopecks a day, and to do this 
she must not waste a single minute. What am 1 Talking of? 
Sonia made half-a-d«)ze4 linen shirts for a member oi the 
Council—Ivan Ivanovitch Klusstock-v-whom you may know 
^by name; wdl, she has not only never been paid for them,«but 
was actually expelled from the house, with abusive language, 
under the pretext that she had made a wrong measurement 
of the neck.^ Meanwhile the ^children were starving, and 
Catherine Ivanovna walked up and down thq room wringing 
her hands, with hectic spots on her cheeks, as usual in those 
sufiering from her cori4plaint. * you idle thipg!' exclaiified she, 
'are you not ash^ied to live here and do nothing? All you do- 
is to eat, eat and drink, and keep yourself warm !' you may 
well ask what the poor girl could have had to eat and drink, 
when the cRildrcn even had not had a crust of bread. I, was 
lying down—1 may as well say—drupk. 1 heard rny Sonia’s 
sweet voice say gentiV (she is fair, and a>ways looks pale 
and delicate), .'But, Catheriae Ivanovna, how could 1 do 
that , 

" 1 must tell you that Daria Frantzoyna, a bad woman, well 
known to the police, had already made overtures to her thrice, 
through our landlady. 'What,' returned Catherine*Ivanovna 
ironically,-'you must have a fine t/reasure indeed to preserve it 
so jealously r Do not accuse her, sir, do not; sue did not 
know what shp was saying; she was ill and harassed, and saw, 
her <^hildr^n crying with hunger, and her wonis were meant 
rathe? to vex Sonia than.io drive her to evil ways. *Catheriae 
Ivanovna is always like that; as soon as she hears her children 
cry, she begins <o beat them, even when they are crying^ with 
hunger. It was then past five o'clock; I saw Sonetchka rise^ 
pus on her burnous, and leav^ the bouse. At eight o’clock ^he 
returned, and, goings straight up to Catherine Ivanovna, laid 
thirty roubles in silver upon the table before her without saying 
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a word Then she took our large green woollen handkerchief 
which serves for,all the family, wrapped it round her he|id and 
lay down on her bed with her face to the wall, but her shoulders 
and whole frame kept quivering. 1 was still in the same con< 
dition. At that moment, young man, I saw Catherine Ivanovna 
move and kneel down in silence by Sonetchka*s little bed; 
4there she knelt the whole night long, kissing my daughter's feet 
and refusing to stir. At last the two fell asleep in each other's 
arms; yes, the two of them, and there I still lay, stupefied." 

Marmeladofi* paused as if his voice would'serve him no 
longer; thbn he suddenly filled his glass again, emptied it, and 
after a while resumed:—Since theivsir,'owing to an unfortu¬ 
nate occurrence and a denunciation emanating from malicious 
persons, in which Dapa FranUoVna was principally concerned,« 
attempting tp avenge Irerself for some pretended want of^e* 
sped, my daughter, Sophia Semenovna, has been entered on 
the register, which obliged to shift our quarters. Our 
landlady, Amali^ Fedorovna, showed herself indexible on this 
point, forgetting that sh^ herself had first favoured the intngues 
of Darik Frantzovna. Mr. l^<ebeziatnikbff joined her—well, 
aheint—it w'as with reference to Sonia that Catherine Ivanovna 
and he b^^d the quarrel to which I have just referred. He paid 
Sonetchka great attentions at first, but his self-esteem soQn 
tookralarm. *How can an enlightened man like myself live in 
the same house with a crenture of that soit ?' said he. Catherine 
Ivanovna promptly took up the cudgels, in Sonia’s behalf, and 
the matter ended in actual blbws. My daughter generally 
comes to see us at nightfall now, and does all shexan to assist 
Catherine Ivanovqa. She lodges with Rapernasumod*, a lame, 
stuttering tailor. 

** He has a»large family, and they all stuUer like bimselt 
His wife, too, has an impediment in her speech. Tfatey uU live 
in one room, only Sonia has her own corner separated off by a 
partition. Well, ahem I they are very poor, aqd all afflicted 
with this stutter. Well tt\en, one morning I got up andir ^ned 
•I my tattered garments; 1 raised my hands to heaven, and*went 
to his, Excellency Ivan Afanasievitch. Do you know his Ex¬ 
cellency Ivan AfknasievitcK ? No ? Well, theil; ^u miss the 
acquaintance of a good man. I^e is worthy to stand in the 
pretence of the Lord. He deigned to listen to my story from 
beginning to end, and tears came intobis eyes. * Well, Marme- 
ladofT,’ said he, * you have disappointed me once—1 will give 
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you another trial and take you on my own responsibility/— 
that was his very expression—* try to profit by this warning. 
You may go nowl** 1 kissed the very dust on his feet-s-rocn- 
tally, of course, for he would not have allowed me to do it in 
reality; he is a man far too advanced in modern ideas to re¬ 
ceive any homage of that kind. But, good heavens i what a 
reception they gave me at home when 1 announced that I wps 
reinstated in the Service and about to receive a salary." 

Here Marmeladoff became again overpowered by emotion. 
The vault was at that moment invaded by a troop of half-tipsy 
men. A hurdy-gurdy was heard at the door, and the shrill 
voice of a child of seven, singing “The Little Farm." The 
scene became noisy; the master and* his assistants turned to 
'attend to the fresh arrivals. ' Marmeladoff paid no heed, but 
went on with his story, becoming more and more communi¬ 
cative the deeper he drank. A beam of joy overspread his 
countenance, as he dwelt on hif »recent reinstatement. Raskol- 
nikoff w^as listening attentively. . <' 

“That was five weeks ago, sir. Yes—and when Catherine 
Itanovna and Sonetchka heard the news, *vhy, bless fiie, 1 felt 
m the seventh Heaven. Once, it used tO be nothing but abuse: 
‘ Go and lie down, you brute I ’ But now they walked on tiptoe 
and kept the children quiet: *Hush, Simon Zakharitch has 
returned from his office tired, he must have his rest 1 ’ •They 
gave me a cqp of coffee with cream in it before I left the house. 
Real cream, just think of that! And how in the world they 
scraped together eleven roubles fifty kopecks to replenish my 
wardrobe, 1 can’t think. They fitted me out from top to toe, 
finding me boots, a uniform, and shirt-fronts made of good 
calico; everything w'as in splendid condition, and it cost them 
eleven roubles and a-half. Six days ago, 1 brought the 
whole ol my first earnings to my wife, twenty-three roubles 
and forty kopecks, and my wife pinched my cheek and called 
me a dear. / What a dear you are.! ’ said she (when wc were 
by ourselves, you understand). Bqt was not that pretty of 
her?” ^ '* • 

Marmeladoff stopped and tried to smile, but his chin 
quivered. He succeeded, howcver,*in suppressing his emotion. 
Raskolnikoff did not know yghat to make of tliis^runkard, who 
hftd left home for five days and had been sleeping in the-hay- 
barges, and yet cherished a morbid attachment to his family. 
The young man was listening with all his ears, but it made him 

B 5®* 
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feel uncomfortable, and he was vexed with himself for having 
entered this place- * 

“ Oh, sir, sir I ” implored Marmeladoff,* ** may be, like the 
rest, you think all this ludicrous; may be I only weary you by 
relating all these foolish and wretched details of my domestic 
existence, but they are not amusing in my eyes, they stab me 
(o the heart. During the whole of that happy day, I was 
building castles in the air; 1 was dreaming how 1 might re¬ 
organize our life, find clothes for the children, enable my wife 
to get a little rest, and raise my only daughter out of the mire. 
How many plans 1 made 1 Well, sir ” (here Marmeladoif 
shuddered, raised his head and looked nis audience in the 
face), “ the very next morning, just five days ago,—after 
ch<^iishing all these dreams, 1 stoic, actually s/J/f Catherine 
Ivanovna's keys, and took from her box all the money that 
remained from what I had given her. How much was there 
left ? I cannot remember. I k‘ft home five days ^go, and they 
don’t know what has become of me; 1 have lost my situation, 
I left my uniform in a rjlr^tm-shop near the Egipetsky bridge, 
and received this cast-off suit in exchanger—it is all up with me 
now! ” 

Here .Marmcladoff struck his forehead, set his teeth, and, 
closing his eyes, leaned on the table. In another minute, hoHi>’- 
ever, his expression suddenly changed, and looking at Raskol* 
nikoff with assumed cynicism, he said wjth a lapgh: went 

to Sonia to-day and asked her to givc.mp something to drink 1 
Ha, ha, ha! " ^ r 

“ And did she give it you ? ” cried one of the party tnat had 
just entered, with a hoarse laugh. 

“It w.is her money that paid for this half-bottle,'' replied 
Marmeladoff, Addressing himself exclusively to Kaskolnikoff. 
“ She looked out thirty kopecks and gave them me' wah her 
own hands; it was all she had, I saw. She said nothing, but 
■only gave me a look, a heavenly look, such angels have 
when they weep over the/aults of us men, but condepiqiv^not! 
It is worse' than being scolded! Thirty kopecks! And she 
must be wanting them herself. What do you say, dear sir? 
She is obliged to attend tO her appearance. 'That trimness 
which is indispensable to her cajjing, cannot be kept up for 
nothing. You understand me ? She must buy pomade, and 
starched petticoats, and pretty little ^ots to set ofi* her feet 
when she has to stride across a puddle. Do you understand 
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the importance of this neatness, sir? Well, and here 1, her 
father iy natural rights, have taken these thisty kopecks from 
her on purpose to spend them in drink 1 1 am drinking*them 

now ! They are all gone!' Ah, who could take pity on such 
a man ! Can you sympathize with me still, sir? Speak I—do 
you pity me or do you not ? Ha, ha, ha ! *' He was *about to 
pour himself out another glass, when he perceived that hiS 
half-bottle was already empty. 

“And why should any one have pity on you ? ” cried the 
tavern-keeper. ^ 

There was an outburst of laughter, mingled with opprobrium. 
Those who had not neaiQ the ex ofheiars words were ready to 
join in the jchorus at the mere sight of him. Marmeladoff 
• kerned only to have awaiteef the tavern-keeper’s exclanii^on 
to* give the reins to his eloquence. ' He rose abruptly, and 
extended his grins. * * 

“Why should any one have jflty on^e?" rejoined he, in an 
excited tone. “ Why ? say you. You are right, there is*no 
reason wj^y they should. The proper* thing is to crucify me, 
nail me to the c|;oss, and showwio pity! Crucify me, judge, 
but pity me as you do it! I will go to meet my punishnfent, 
for 1 thirst not for pleasure, but for sufferings and tears. Do 
ywu think, ^publican, that your half-bottle has given me ariy 
pleasure? It was sadness, sadness and tears, that I sought 
and tasted at Xhe bottpm of this flagofi; but He who has ^d 
pity on all men and all hearts, will have pity on us; He 
along is^ Judgef At the last day He will come %nd ask, ‘Where 
is the girl who had compassion on her earthly father, and c^d 
not turr^ away in disgust from the habittial drunkard ? Where 
is the girl who ^criHced herself to an unkind consumptive 
stepmother, and children who were not her t>wii flesh and 
blood? ’ And He will say: *Coifle, I have forgiven thee once, 
once already, and now all thy sins are remitted, because thou 
hast loved mvch.’ He will forgive my Sonia, He will forgivo 
her, •! know'. I felt convitfted of ii^ when 1 was with her just 
now. We shall all be judged by Him, and He wilf forgive us * 
all: the evil and the good, the wise and the gentle. • And * 
when He hag finished with the resf, our turn will come too: 
'Draw nigh,’ He will say to^s, ‘draw nigh, ye'drunkards, ye 
coVards, ye dissolute men.' And we shall draw nigh without 
trembling. And then He will say unto us: * Ye are sots 1 Ye 
bear the mark of the beast on your foreheads, yet come unto 
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Me.’ And the wise and intelligent will say: ‘ Lord, wherefore 
dost'thou receive these?’ And He will answer: ‘I leceive 
themfO ye wise and intelligent men, because not one of tliem 
thought himself worthy this favour.* And then He will hold 
out His arms, and we shall throw ourselves into them; and we 
shall bur^ into tears; and then we shall understand everything. 
All the w'orld will understand, and Catherine Ivanovna also. 
Thy kingdom come, O Lord ! ” 

He fell back on the bench exhausted witht^ut looking at 
any one, asjf he had lost all consciousness of his surroundings, 
and became lost in a deep reverie. His words had produced 
a certain impression. The noise ceas6d lor a moment, but the 
laugh and invective soorT began again. 

VVowcrfully argued^! ” 

^"Thcolddojtard!” * 

'* “ The bureaucrat! ” and so on. ^ 

“ Let us be going, sit," saiA Marmcladoff, abwjptly, raising 
his'hcad and addressing RaskolnikoH'. ^'I'ake me home to 
Kozcl’Sffin the court. »It is time I wet^t back to Catherine 
Ivanovna." • • , 

llie young man had been wishing to move for some time, 
and had already thought of making hmiself useful to Marmela- 
doff. l‘he legs of the latter were far more unsteady than his 
voied, and he leaned heavily on his companion. They had 
three or four hundred paces to go. As the drunkard ap¬ 
proached his domicile, he seemed to grow more and more uneasy. 

“It is not Catherine Ivanovna that I am afraid of ryjw,” 
stjimmcred he, in his emotion. “1 know she will begin by 
plucking my hair; but ^-hat is my hair ? It does not^matter, 
nay, it is even better for me that she should do it; I don’t 
mind that, but*I feel so afraid of—of—hpr eyes, and the red 
patches on her cheeks. l*am afraid, too, of heiring her 
breathing. Have you ever noticed hew people with her com¬ 
plaint breathe when they are greatly agitated ? I am afi^id of 
hearing th^ children cry, too: for,*unle5s Sonia has fouiAl^em 
'somethirig to eat, I don’t know how*they can have had any 
food, I ically don’t I But as to blows, 1 care nothing for //ttm. 

1 may tell >om sir, that, inVact, far from hurting ipe, I actually 
enjoy those blows; could not do«without them; they do me 
goofl. Let her beat me and case her mind. But here we ake 
at Kozel's. He is a wealthy German foclcsmith, and owus this 
house. Come with me! ’’ 
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They crossed the courtyard, and began to ascend to the 
fourth) floor. It was close on eleven, atyd though at that 
season there was, strictly speaking, no night at St. Peteisburg, 
yet the higher they ascended the darker the staircase became, 
till it ended in complete obscurity. The smoky little door 
which opened on to the landing stood open. A lighted candle- 
end revealed a miserable room, about ten feet long. This was 
completely commanded by the corridor, and looked in the 
greatest disorder, children’s clothes lying about everywhere. 
A ragged piece of stuff was hung so as to curtain off one of the 
corners farthest from the door, and behind it prcfl^ably stood 
the bed. The rooVi contained nothing but two chairs and a 
wretched spfa covered with oilcloth, which .stood in front of an 
*old deal table, bare and tinvarnished- On the table was 
traced an iron candlestick, in which the candle had nearly 
burned dowijj. Marmeladoff had his own l!lir,*not in a corner, 
but the passage. The door l(^ding to the rooms occupied by 
Amalia Lippevcchzers other lodgers stood pvtly open. Some 
of these were noisy; they were probably playing cards and 
drinking tea. were heand, peals of Waughtcr, sflid some¬ 
times bad language> * • 

Raskolnikoff recognized Catherine Ivanovna at once. She 
was of a ^air height, and had a slight and tolerably good 
figure, but looked very ill in the face. Her chestnut hair was 
still beautiful, but, Marmeladoff* had said, there were .red 
patches on her cheel^-bpnes. She was pacidg up and down her 
tin]^room wirii parched lips,*pressing her hands to her chest. 
Her breatlMng was short and very uneven. Her eyes sparkled 
with feverish brilliancy, but their gaze was hard and fufed. 
A painful impression w'as produced by this hectic, agitated 
countenance as sc^n by the expiring light* of the candle. 
Raskoln'tkofr judged Cathernie K*anovna to be not more than 
thirty; she was, indeed, much younger than her husband. She 
did not notioe the arrival of the tvio men; she seemed to have 
lo3^ all faculty for sight of sound,* A stifling closeness per¬ 
vaded the room, and |>estilential fumes were wetted up the 
staircase; yet she neither thought of opening the winc^ow nor 
closing thepflter door; the inner floor stood ajar, admitting a 
dense cloud of tobacco-smqjce which caused hef to cough, but 
^hich she made effort to exclude. • * 

The youngest girl, a*cbild of four, was sitting on the floor 
asleep, with her head resting against the couch; the little boy, 
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one year her senior, was trembling and crying in a corner, 
having apparently just been beaten. The eldest child,, a tall 
thin igirl of six, wore a tattered chemise; over her bare 
shoulders was thrown an old woollen burnous bought for her 
seemingly two years ago, for it barely reached to her knees 
now, • 

• Standing in the corner by her little brother’s side, she had 
passed her long thin arm round his neck, and was whispering 
to him, no doubt trying to quiet him. At the same time she 
kept a timid gaze fixed on her mother. The lafge dark eyes, 
dilated by' fear, looked even larger on her thin little face. 
MarmeladofT knelt down by the door« instead of entering the 
room, but signalled to R/iskolnikoff to advance. At the sight 
of a stranger the wom^n paused absently in front ‘of him, and 
attempted for^a minute to explain the apparition. “What*is 
this man doing'hcflre ? ” said she to herself, l^ut presently she 
imagified him to be on his M^jiy to some other*jodger, there 
being a passage through^the Marmeladofls’ room. So she was 
about to o{)en the door communication without paying any 
further Attention to.the stranggr, when a sfidden shriek escaped 
her ;< she had just caught sight of her husbadd kneeling out* 
side. 

“ So you have come back ! ” cried she, in a voice tremuloi|S 
with .anger. “Villain! monster! But where is fne money? 
Le^ me see, what have ypu in your pocket ? These are not 
your own clothes I What have you done with them ? What 
has become of the money ? Speak^! ^ She ..proceeded to 
search his pockets. MarmeladofT, far from resisting, at bnce 
.stfetched out his arms*to facilitate her operations. He had 
not a single kopeck on him. “But where can the m6aey be 
gone?” cried she. “Good heavens, is it posiible that he can 
have drunk it all! There fwere twelve* roubles left in the 
box I” 

She seized her husband the hatr in a sudden fur}*, and 
dragged him into the room. MawieladofT's patience A^(,not 
(forsake him, he followed fiiis wife w'ith docility, crawling after 
her on his knees. “ I like it! It does not pain me, I enjoy 
it, sir*! ” cried be, as Catherine Ivanovna shook his head 
violently; he Mctually knocked it himself againit the floor 
' onc^ The child who had fallen asleep there, woke and began 
to whimper. The little boy who wa» stailding in the corner 
could not bear the sight He began to shudder and scream, 
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and darted to his sister. His terror was so great that he 
seemed almost convulsive. The eldest girl yas trembling like 
an aspen. • 

"It is all gone in drink, every kopeck!” vociferated 
Catherine Ivanovna in despair, "and he has even parted 
with his clothes! They are hungry, starving I ” said she, as 
she wrung her hands and pointed to the children. " And you, 
sir,” said she, turning suddenly upon Raskolnikoff, "are you 
not ashamed^ to come here straight from the dram-shop? 
You have been drinking with him, have you not? Then 
begone! " * 

The young man fiid mot wait for a second command, but 
retired without uttering a word. The inner door flew wide 
bpen, and ’ in the doorwaf appeared, the brazen, scc^fing, 
carious faces of several of the lodgers. They w’qfe round c&ps, 
and smoked either pipes or cigarettes. Sdmfc of them wa-c 
clad in dreasing-gowns, other^ in airy costumes verging on 
indecency; some held their cards in tlieir han<.l- What amased 
and delighted them most was to hear ^armeladofl* scream when 
he was draggecj by*the hair. •The lodgers were alfbady be¬ 
ginning to crowd into the room, when* an irritated voice was 
suddenly raised; it proceeded from Amalia l.ippcvechzcl 
herself, wh^ forced her way through, to restore order after her 
own fasliion. She told the poor woman for the hundredth 
time that shc.would hjivc to clear out next morning. This notice 
was naturally given iq most insulting tcrfns. KaskolnikoiT 
had^ in his pocket the change out of the rouble he had 
put down in the dram-shop. Before leaving* he took out a 
handful of coppers, and laid them oi> the window-sill withCtut 
attracting notice. As soon as he was on the staircase, he 
repented his generosity, and felt half inclined t# turn back. 

“ absurd of me," thought he, " when they have Sonia 
and I have no one." But he told himself that be could not 
take back iht money, and would rv>t if he could. This reflec* 
tioi» decided him to go foA^ard. “ Sonia requires pomade," 
continued he to himself^ he walked along the street: "he» 
charms cannot be maintained without money—ahemj She 
does not se^nl to have had much hick to-day. Hunting man 
is like hunting game—you ^ust run your chatice of coming 
Hbme empty-handed. They would be in great straits to-morrow * 
without that money of*mine! Ah, well, Sonia, they have 
found you a good milch-cow, and they know how to turn you 
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to profit. It does not trouble them now, they are used to it 
They<shed a few grocodiic tears at the first, and then up 
their winds to it. Man is a coward, and can get accustomed v 
to anything ! ” 

Here Raskolnikofl* began to muse. "VVell.l if I am wrong,” 
exclaimed*he presently, “ if man is not necessarily a coward, he 
should trample on every fear and prejudice that stand in his 
way 1 ” 


CHAPTER III. 

The next morning RasholnikofT awoke late, after disturbed 
and tinretreshing slumjbers. He *feU very cross and glanced* 
angrily round ]iis room. It was a tiny place, not more than 
six feet in length,*'and its dirty buff paper hung in shreds, 
giving it a most miserable asfm^t; besides which^ the ceiling 
was'SO low that, a tall Wii would have felt in danger of 
bumping his head, Th§ furniture was quite in harmony with 
the roorft, consisting of three old rickety chairs, a‘painted 
table'in one corner, on Svhich lay books and papers thick with 
dust (.showing how long it was since they had been touched), 
and, finally, a large and very ugly sofa with ragged covers, 
This cofa, which filled nearly half the room, served Raskol- 
nikoff as a bed. He ofuen lay down on it in his clothes, 
without any sheets covering himself w^th his old student’s 
coat, and using instead of a pillow a little cushion, which he 
raised by keeping under it all his clean or dirty linep. Before 
the*'sofa stood a small table. 

Raskolnikoff’s misanthropy did not take offence at dirty 
state of his den.« Human faces had grown so distasteful to him, 
that the very sight of the servant whose* business if was to 
clean the rooms produced a feeling of exasperation. To such 
a.condition may monoman'^fcs come by continuj^ly brooding 
over one idea. For the la^t fortnig(it, the landlady had^ ^ped 
to supply Her lodger with provisions^ and he had not yet 
though^ of demanding an explanation. Kastasia, who had to 
cook and clean for the whol€ house, was not sorfy^to see the 
lodger in this state of mind, as it diminished her labours; she 
'had quite given up tidying and dusting his room; the utmost 
she did was to come up and sweep it once a wecL She it was 
who was arousing him at this moment. 
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"Come, get up, why are you sleeping so Utc?** she ex- 
daimei^. ** It is nine o'clock. I have brought up some^ tea, 
will you take a cup ? How pale you look !" « 

Raskolnikoflf opened his eyes, shook himself, and recognized 
Nastasia. " Has the landlady sent me this tea ? " asked he, 
making a paint ul effort to sit up. . 

“ Not much chance of that! ’* And the servant placed before 
him her own teapot, in which there was still some tea left, and 
laid two small lumps of brownish sugar on the table. 

" Here, Nistasia, take this, please,” said Raskolnikoff, 
fumbling in his pocket, and draw'ing out a handfkil of small 
change (for he had dgaii» lain down in his clothes), " and fetch 
me a white roll. Go to the pork-shop as well, and buy me a 
, Bit of cheap* sausage.” • ^ • 

«"I will bring you the roll in a minute, but^had you liot 
better take some chichi'^ instead of the sausagei? We makeat 
here, and it capital. I kept «ome for you last night, but it 
was so late before you came inf You*will fii^ it very good.” 
She w'cnt to fetch the chichi^ and, when KaskolnikolT had 
begun td cat, she seated herself on the sgfa beside <iim and 
commenced to'chatter, like a true CDuntry-girl as she .was. 

" Prascovia Paulovna means to report you to the police,” said 
sbc- 

The youfig man’s brow clouded. " To the police ? \>ihy ?” 
" Because you don’t pay and won't go. That’s why.” ^ 

" 'I’he deuce ! ” gr<fwled he between his teeth, " that is the 
finishing stroke; it cotnes «t a most unfortunate juncture. 
She^s k foql,” added he aloud. " 1 shall go tind talk to her 
to-morrow.” • • 

" Shfr is, of course, just as much of a fool as 1 am; but why 
do you, who ar^ so intelligent, lie here doing 4 oUiing ? How 
is it you^ever seem"to have moaey for anything now ? You 
used to give lessons, I liear; how is it you do nothing now?” 

" I am engaged on something,” jreturned Raskolnikoff drily 
and half-reluctantly. 

“ On what ? ” 

" Some work-” 

" What s^rf of work ? ” 

Thinking,” replied he gravely, after a short cilence. 

• Nastasia was convulsed. * She was of a merry disposj^ion, < 

^ Cabbage loap. 
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but her laughter was always noiseless, an internal convulsion 
which made her^actually writhe with pain. *'And do^s your 
thinking bring you any money ? ” asked she, as soon as she 
could manage to speak. 

** Well! 1 can't give lessons when 1 have no boots to go out 
in ? Becides, I despise them.” 

. “ Take care lest you suffer for it.” 

There is so little to be made by giving lessons ! What can 
one do with a few kopecks?” said he in an irritable tone, 
rather to himself than the servant. * 

“So yofl wish to make your fortune at one stroke? ” 

He looked at her rather strange!^', aVid was silent for a 
moment. “Yes, my fortune,” rejoined lie impressively. 

‘**Hush ! you fright,en me, yoif look tenible. Shall I go ar^i, 
fetch you a rpll ? ” c 

• “Just as you like.” 

“ Wait a minute. I was fo^^etting to tell yod, that a letter 
came while you .were ou^." 

“ A letter for me ? l^Tom whom ? ” 

“ Holv should L know ? X gave thret kopecks dut of my 
own’pocket to the postman. I suppose 1 diet right ? ” 

“ Bring it, for the love of Heaven, bring it at once 1” cried 
Kaskolnikoff, in the greatest agitation. “Good Lord!" Jn 
another minute the letter was put into his hands. *ft was as he 
thought; it came from his mother, and bore the R-post¬ 

mark. As he received it he turned pale. He had received 
no tidings from home for a long*'while; but it 4 vas something 
else that smote'him so suddenly. “ And novr, N|istab1a,*pray 
begone ! Take your thsce kopecks, and for the love of Heaven 
begone! ” • • 

The letter was trembling in his fingers; he did not choose to 
open it in Nastasia's presence, but was waiting for ^er to go 
that he might read it. As soon as he found himself alone, be 
put the envelope to his Hp$ and kissed it. Th^ he began to 
examine the address ; he^recogniaed the familiar hand'ilbpng; 

• the fine a'nd somewhat sloping characters were those of his 
mother, who had once taught him to read and write. He 
hesitated, and seemed almost to shrink from opening it At 
length he broke the seal and found a long letier, two large 
sheets completely filled. • 

“ My dear Rodia,” began the mother, “ 1 have not written to 
you now for mere than two months, and have been so dis- 
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tressed about it that it has often kept me awake at nights. 
Still 1 ftel sure you will forgive my involuntaw silence. You 
know how 1 love you. Dounia and 1 feci that you are adl in- 
, all to us; our hojx: and future happiness are bound up in 
yours. What did I not suffer on learning that you had been 
obliged to leave the University some months ago fof lack of 
means, and that you were without any teaching or resources of 
any kind! How was it possible for me to assist you when I 
had nothing bi^ my yearly pension of one hundred and twenty 
roubles? The fifteen roubles which 1 sent you fo|fr months 
ago were advanced me, as you know, by one of the tradesmen 
here, Athanasius Ivanovftch Vakrouchin, a good man, who 
was .'I triend of your father's; but, I liad signed a paper 
4 it!thorizing him to claim my pl^nsion, it was impossible for’ipe 
to send you anything till this was repaid, and 1 have only just 
been able to dp it * " * 

** Now, thaalc God, 1 find myj^lf in,circumstances to send 
you a little more. 1 must hasten to make you acquaintt:d 
with the happy change in our fortunes,iand must first |cli you 
what you are not jret aware of, that your sister has been living 
wHh me for the last s^x weeks and intenrfs to remain with hic. 
Her tortures, heaven be praised, have come to an end ; but to 
begin from tpe beginning, for I should like you to know every¬ 
thing that we have been concealing from you hitherto. You 
wrote me word two mqjiths ago that you had heard of Dounia^s 
uncomfortable situation ^ith the SvidrigailofTs, and you asked 
for further particulars. What feply could 1 nial^e at the time? 
If I had told you all, you would have thrown up everything 
and come to us, even if you iiad to do h on foot, for 1 know 
that with your disposition and feelings you could not have 
endured the thoughts,of your sister being insultbd.* 1 myself 
was in de4>itir, but what could 1 db? Nor did 1 at that time 
know the whole state of the case. Unhappdy, Dounetchka, 
on accepting % situation as governors in this family last year, • 
had leceived a hundred rouBles in advance, to be deducted 
monthly from the salary*due to her; consequently she was 
obliged to remain until this debt w'as discharged. • 

“ She had gi^ed for this advance (as 1 may tell you now, 
dearest Rodia) mainly in or^ipr to send you the'sixty roubles 
of ^bich ft that tiu^e you stood in such urgent need, and 
which yotii received from fis last year. Wc deceived you then 
by writing that Dounetchka’s little savings had furnished the 
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sum. It was a falsehood; but now I may tell you the truth, 
lha^you may know what God has done for us, and howr loving 
and %rue*hearted Doutiia is. Mr. Svidrigailcff began by be¬ 
having very rudely to her, constantly making sarcastic and 
insulting remaiks at table. But why should 1 dilate on painful 
details ^ich can only vex you uselessly, since it is all over 
now? Dounetchka was kindly treated by Marfa Petrovna, 
Svitlrigaiolfs w'ifc, and by the rest of the family, but she had a 
great deal to bear, especially when Mr. Svidrig^ilofif, who had 
acquired habit of drinking in the army, w'as under the 
influence of Bacchus. Had that but been all! But under 
his a[>parent rudeness and contempt the wretch concealed a 
passion for Dounia I *’ 

^**'*At length he threw off the mhsk by making dishonourable« 
proposals, tr^'ing, by various promises, to seduce her, tfnd 
declaring liim'!elrpre[)ared to leave his house a;id family and 
take her to live in othe^ village or even country. You 

maiy imagine Dounia’s distress. It w’as not merely the 
pecuniar^' part of the business, to which 1 have abeady re¬ 
ferred, which prevented her from resigning ,her situation on 
the 'spot; she feared ^est she should arouse Marfa Petrovna’s 
suspicions, and thus introduce an element of discord into the 
household. The dihiouement^ however, came unawares. Maifa 
IVtrevna happened to surprise her husband in the garden 
entreating Dounia to Ay with him, ai;)d, misconstruing all, 
accused her of being the cause of Qve»'ytiiing. There was a 
dreadful scene, Marfa Petrovna even struck Dounia and 
refused to hear a word, reproaching her for a full hour. 
Finally, she ordered T^ounia to be immediately sent^back to 
me in a common peasant’s cart, in which were fluqg all her 
things, not padked, but ail of a heap. T!,*en there came on a 
pouring rain, and Dounia, thus insulted and shameH, bad to 
ride with a peasant tim whole seventeen versts in an uncovered 
cart. • f 

“Think now, what could I hafe written to you in^’%>ly to 
' your letter received two months ago? I was quite in despair. 

I dart'd not tell you the facts, because you would have felt all 
this so much, and what cobid you have done ? * V would only 
have nrought*misfortune to you ^nd have hurt Dounia. Nor 
coutd I Ail my letters with trifles when ipy heart was fulDof 
grief. For a whole month the matte?was the talk of the town, 
and it reached such a pitch that it was impossible for Dounia 
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and myself to go to church without finding ourselves the object 
of coi^emptuous glances and whisperings; remarks were jeven 
made aloud in our presence. All our friends abandon%[i us. 
not even acknowledging us in the street, and it came to my 
ears that some merchants and Civil Service clerks were in- 
tending to affront us by smearing the gate of our^Uousc with 
tar, and our landlord demanded our removal. The cause of 
all this was Marfa Petrovna, who accused and bemired Dounia 
in every house, so that in time the tale was known not only in 
the town, buf throughout the whole district. 1 felt very ill, 
but Dounia was stronger than myself. Y\>u shoultf have seen 
how she bore up and consoled and inspirited me. She is an 
angel 1 • 

, • “But, through God’s mercy, our affliction came to an •end. 
Mr. Svidriga'ilofT came to his senses and rcpent|^d, and, prob¬ 
ably pitying Dounia, laid before Marfa Petfovna positive and 
documcntai%^roofs of her inno<ience. in a letter which Dounia, 
before the surprise in the garden, hadVound l;crself obliged to 
write and give to Mr. Svidrigailoff, in jvhich she declined per- 
s&nal explanations add assignatipns. For this letter, Which on 
her departure remained in his hands,* reproached him most 
indignantly with the baseness of his behaviour towards Marfa 
I^truvna, setting forth that he was the father of a family, and 
how abomfliable it was on his part to insult an unhappy, 
defenceless girl. • • 

“ One word, dear *Kodia. This letter was so nobly and 
affectingly written tiiat f sobbed on reading it, but now I can 
readT it* witl^out tears. Besides this, in Donn*ia*s justification 
appeared at last the testimony of the* servants, who had st&n 
and h€!!ird much more^thaii Mr. Svidrigailoff supposed, as, 
indeed, is alw'sfys the case, Marfa Petrovna was perfectly 
astounded and horror-stricken, as she herself avowed to me, 
but was entirely convinced of Dounia’s inn.icence. Next day 
it was a Sunc^y. She came to the. church, and on her knee^ 
wit)\ tears, prayed to the Haly Virgin to give her strength to 
endure her trial and ftilfil her duty, 'i'hen oif she came* 
straight to us and related all, and, with bitter tears |nd in* 
humble pe^itftnee^ embraced Doi^iia and implored her for- 
givenesi. ^ • 

• “That very same evening, without the least delay, shf set 
out for all the houses *10 the town and bore te.stimony to 
Dounia’s innoccncy, speaking in most flattering terms of the 
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nobleness of her feelings and behaviour; and, more than that, 
she. showed an^ read aloud Dounia’s own letter /o Mr. 
Svidfiga'ilofr, and even distributed copies (a perfectly un¬ 
necessary proceeding, to my mind). Thus for some days she 
made a tour of the town. Some people began to be offended 
because others had been made her confid.mts; therefore she 
had to take them in turns, until it got to be known that on 
such a day Marfa Petrovna would be at such and such a place, 
and there people again assembled who had already read the 
letter at home or at other acquaintances’. In my opinion, 
much of tfiis was quite needless, but Marfa Petrovna is such a 
character! At any rate it restored f)oifnia‘s reputation ; but 
the shame and infamy of the husband was so mercilessly ex- 
posed that 1 felt pity for him, and thought he had been ded:lt« 
wiih loo harshly. t. 

• “ Dounia then* began to receive offers of engagements for 
teaching from many families, ^DUt declined them’oall. All this 
brought about jvhat I *am going to relate, and changed, as 1 
may say, our destiny.* 

“ Lcifrn, then, dearest Rodia, that has received and 
accepted an offer of marriage. Of this 1 hasten to inform you. 
T know it has all taken place without our consulting you, hut 
i am sure you will not be angry with us, as it was impossiblegto 
write and wait for the receipt of your answer. Bc*sides, as you 
w^re absent, you would, not have been able to judge of the 
matter. It came about in this way. I^e is a councillor, Peter 
l^etrovitch Loosbln, and a remofe relation of Marfa Petrovna's, 
who has assisted him very much. It commenced b^ tfis in- 
tfmating, through her, a desire for our acquaintance. He was, 
accordingly, received by us, took coffee here, and the bext day 
very politely made his proposal, and asked *for an early and 
decisive reply. He is nowon his way to St. Peterfburg, and 
being a thorough business man, every minute is of importance 
.to him. You can understand how much ^e were taken 
aback by so sudden and unexpected an occurrencsii^» Mr. 
looshin it a man of means and of solid character, and practises 
in two places. It is true, he is forty-five years of age; still, he 
is toferably good-looking, lind can make himsftlf^ agreeable to 
women. He seems, on the whole, most respectable and 
dcQorous, though, perhaps, a little stern, and even haughty. 
Thi.s, however, may be only my first impression. 

1 wish to warn you, dear Rodia, when you meet him in Sl 
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Petersburg, which will come about very shortly, not to judge 
him in haste or heat, as you arc in the. habit of doing 
people, if on making his acquaintance you do not altogether 
. fancy him. 1 say this, although i am sure he will make a 
favourable impression upon you. Besides, to know a man 
thoroughly, one must deal with him gradually and with circum¬ 
spection, so as not to be influenced by prejudice, which it may 
be very difficult afterwards to correct or eflace. Peter Petro- 
vitch is, to all appearance, a man of great honour. On his flrst 
visit, he told us he was very conservative, but shared in many 
things, as he himself put it, the convictions of the rising 
generation ; and at tlie sSme time he was an enemy to all pre¬ 
judices. Much more he said, so that %oine miglit have called 
•hull vain, and fond of hearing himself talk; but this is haVjjlly 
a ficc. • 

“Indeed, I ^understood but very little of whit he said, bift 
Dounia explained to me that he^vas a jman of little cultivation, 
but intelligent, and, it seemed, kind-hearted. • You know 6ur 
liqle Dounia—so full of character, so prudent, patient, and 
magnanimous, although high-siJiritcd, as i well knriw from 
experience. Of course, neither on his sicle nor on hers is there 
any particular alTcction; but Dounia, besides being a sensible 
gi«I, is a noljle being, almost an angel. She would feel it htfr 
duty to make her husband happy, if he cared for her weMarc. 
We have no reason to question his intentions, although all has 
been done quickly; ^s^des, he, too, is very sensible, and can 
see tf^at his happiness wifl be be.st secured by that of his 
wife. As foraome dissimilarity in character, habits, and thoughts 
(which occurs in the happiest iinions),*Dounia said there was 
no needf to be disquieted on that score, as she relied on her¬ 
self, and could eiTdur^j much, provided he were otily’honourable 
and just. * At flrst we thought him rather disagreeable, but this 
may have arisen from his being an outspoken man, and that he 
is indeed. Wiien he visited us the •second time, on receiving* 
our consent, he admitted thaf it had always been his intention 
to marry some honest gifl without dowry, one who* had been • 
tried in the Are, because, as he explained,fa husband slioyld in/ 
no way be in^lelated to his wife—it Is much better for her to* 
regard him as her benefactor.^ * 

**I must add that.he expressed himself in terms somevthat 
more delicate than thostf 1 lAe. I have forgotten the exact 
words, and recollect only the sense; besides, he did not say 
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this intentionally, it evidently only came out in the course of 
conversation; he endeavoured to correct himself and soften his 
speech; still, 1 thought him rather rude. T told Dounia so 
afterwards, and she said angrily, * Words are not deeds,* and 
that is quite true. Dounia did not sleep at all the night before 
decidingand, fancying I was asleep, she got up and paced up 
and down the room all night. At last she threw herself on her 
knees and prayed long and fervently before the Holy Image. 
In the morning she told me she had decided. ^ 

** I have /old you that Peter Petrovitch is now on his way to 
St. Petersburg. His journey is of great importance, as he 
intends to establish himself there as 1 lawyer. He has been 
for a long time occupieH with lawsuits, and only a few days 
sinve gained a very important case, and it is indispensable that 
he should appear [before the Senate at St. Petersburg. He mfiy 
b*e very useful to you there, and Dounia and 1 jare confident 
you can now commence/iefinitlrly your future career under his 
protection. Oh <hat this were realized ! Such a result could 
only be /ittributed to the goodness of Gpd. Dounia dreams 
about it. We ventbre^ on sa)^ng a few words, on your behalf 
to I^eter Petrovitch. He answered cautiously, and said he 




certainly could not do without a secretary, and of course it 
would be l>etter to pay a relation than an outsider^ if only the 
formftr s'tiould prove himself equal to his duties (as if you were 
noH sure to !); but he expressed the dou^t that your University 
course would interfere with your atterjtion to his office. The 
subject then dropped, but Doutua thinks of nothing else^and 
.shp has been in a state of great excitement ahouUit, Huifding 
up the project that ultimately you may become his colleague 
and even his ])artner; the more so because you are studying 
for the law, I*agree with her, Rodia, and.fuHy share her hopes 
and plans, and see in them rfiuch probability, notwithstanding 
Peter Petrovitch’s obvious evasiveness (which is because he 
does not know you). • « 

“Dounia is quite confident sheVill attain all by heriklbence 
over her future husband At present we cannot talk with 


Peter* Petrovitch about these ideas of ours, especially about 
your becoming a partner. *^He is a practical mVt^ and would, 
may be, take it amiss and treat u%as dreamers. Neither have 


I of Dounia said so much as a word to bin) of our strong hoj^bs 
that he might assist us to send'you Vioney whilst at the Uni« 
versity. In the first instance, this will come in due time (coald 
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he refuse Dounia such a trifle ?)» the more so as you yourself 
might lie his right hand in business and receive assistance,, not 
as a favour, but in the worthy light of a well-earned salary. 

. Dounia intends to arrange this. Secondly, wc did not speak, 
because I wish you to be on an equal footing when you meM 
him. When Dounia spoke of you with ecstasy, ho replied, 
* It is necessary to examine every man personally to judge o( 
him.' He reserved his opinion of you until he had seen you. 

"Do you kpow, dear Rodia, this has nothing to do with 
Peter Pelrovitch, but my own individual, and, it may be, old- 
womanish caprice—but it appears to me that 1 ^;hould do 
better if 1 lived alofic after their marriage, as now, and not 
with then). 1 am fully convinced ho will be kind enough to 
•<^frer for me to remain with ^ly daughter, though he hns*not 
doUte so as yet; but 1 shall refuse. 1 notice, in life tha t 
mothers-in lanj l are not appreciated by the hufibands. I do not 
wishTo be thie slightest inconvenience to any one. I want to 
maintain the fullest liberty for mysel/*, as long as 1 have <n) 
pi;nsion and such children as you and,Dounia. If possible, ] 
will settle near you liolh, Kodk. I reserve for the ^lose of 
my letter the pleasa it news that we sffall very shortly b* all 
together and embre^ce one another again, after neaily three 
ytars’ separ|tion. It is quite certain that Dounia and 1 ari: 
going to St. Petersburg; when, I don’t exactly know, but, to 
all appearances, shorijy, and very shortly. AH depends uppn 
Peter Petrovitch, who^v^icn he has looked round a little, will 
send^us word. • He wished td hasten the wedding for several 
reasons) and even, if possible, to have it before Lent; but, it 
that is impossible, then soon after the feast of the Assumptidb. 
Oh, witfi what rapture shall I pre.ss you to my heart 1 

" Dounia is wild vjith joy at meeting you, and «hid once, in 
joke, that for that alone she would marry Peter Petrovitch. 
She is indeed an angel. She adds nothing i:? writing now, but 
bids me tell y£>u she has much to sgy to you, but cannot take 
up pen to write you a few liiffes without upsetting herself. She 
sends you her best lovc^ and a thousand kisses. *An(i now, 
although we shall soon be seeing each other in a few days, 1 
will send yqp,*all the same, some bioncy, as much as 1 can. 
As everybody has got to knqw that Dounia is lb marry Peter 
Petrovitch, my credit has increased. 1 am sure Athanasius 
Ivanovitch will advance tne as much as seventy-five roubles on 
the security of my pension, so that 1 shall be able to send you 
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twenty-five or even thirty roubles. I w.)uld send more, but I 
have to consider.our travelling expenses, and, although. Peter 
Petro*'itch was kind enough to undertake on his ow'n account 
the transport of our luggage, it is, nevertheless, necessary to 
reserve enough to pay our fare to St. Petersburg, where it 
would be impossible to arrive without something in our purse, 
pounia and 1 have calculated it all out nicely. 1 don't think 
it will come very expensive. From here to the railway station 
is exactly ninety versts, and we have arranged about a coach 
with a pea.sant whom we know, and then we will travel on third- 
cla.ss. In fiict, 1 shall manage to send you not twenty-five but 
thirty roubles. 

“ But I must close, my two sheets arc filled, I have no more 
room. This is our story, in truth, there has been much to teli 
you^; and nojir, my dearest Rodia, 1 embrace you and look 
forward to our meeting .soon. I send you a mother’s ble.ssing. 
Love your si.ster Dounia, dear Rodia, love her as she loves you, 
and believe that,, she loves you infinitely more than her own 
life. She is an angel, and you, Rodia, are everything to us, 
our hope' and our trust. Be ooly happy yourself, and we shall 
be hr.ppy too. Do you pray to (lod, Rodia, as "you used to do, 
and believe in the mercy of the Creator and our Redeemer? 1 
almost fear in my heart tliat the new epidemic of unbelief has 
attacked you; if so, 1 prayTolTy^u, Kodia. Rec^lect, dear, 
how, in your infancy and. during the life of your father, you 
lisped your prayers on your knees to me] How happy we all 
were then ! Good-bye, or better still, au revoiri 1 embrace 
you a thousand limes and with kisses without epcL—^I *am, 
yolirs, while life lasts, 

PULCllERIA RaSKOLNIK6FF.” 

V 

During all the time he was reading the letter, even tfrom the 
commencement, Raskolniko.^]‘’s face was wet with tears; when 
t^e had finished, it looked oallid and distorted,^and a bitter 
smile played about his lips. He laid his head on hl^grimy 
pillow and became lost in thought. His heart beat wildly and 
his thoughts were agitated. He was stifled and cramped in 
this liftle yellow room, whvcb felt like a cupboard Neither 
his eyes nor tlvoughts were in harmony w'ith his surroundings, 

' and seized his hat and went out, giving no thought thia 
time as to whom he might meet on the stairs. He took the 
dircclion towards Yassilevsky Island, across the V- - 
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Prospect, walking as if on most urgent business, and, true to 
his h; 4 bits, hurried along, muttering to himself, and •then 
speaking aloud, so that many took him for a man in liquor. 


CHAPTER IV. 

His mother’s letter pained him. Of the principal point of the 
letter there was no doubt in his mind, even whilst reading it. 
What to do Ite had decided at once. “This marriage shall 
never take place whilst I live, Mr. Looshin majf go to the 
devil.” • • 

“ It is plain enough,” he muttered^smiling,.and ntuliciously 
, Celebrating in advance the •success of his decision. ^ No, 
mother, no, Dounia, you cannot deceive me: and still tliey 
excuse themselves for not asking my advice and coming to*a 
decision witjj)but me. What capital excuses, and what a man 
of business this Poier Petrovit^h is, ^ho woqes at post-horse, 
nay aimost at railway, speed! No, pounia, I see and know 
all you aVe preparinif to say to«me, many things. Yes, and 1 
know, too, whatVere your thoughts as you paced that rooni all 
night, and why you prayed before the Holy Image of our Lady 
qf Kazan, in my mother’s room. This was your (lolgotha! 
Well, so it'stands decided, does it, that Kuxodia Romapovna 
is pleased to take this business-like ^pd rational man, toget]ier 
with his fortune, thfs substantial well-to-do individual who 
practises in tv%o places iTnd ‘ shares the latest convictions of the 
risir^ genejyition’ (.so she writes), .and n/'/J^arr'kind, as Duunia 
herself said. Oh, the force of a])])ea]^nces!—on the strength 
of theift Dounia is going to marry this fellow! Marvellous! 
marvellous! * • • 

** Again, how curious my mother should write to me about 
'the rising generation.’ Is it simply to give me an idea of his 
character, or jwith the remote objeqt of predisposing me in Mr. 
Loqshin’s favour ? Oh, thei crafty one ! It would be well to 
clear up one point. Iloiw far were they candid with each other^ 
on that day and chat night, and how has it been since? Were 
all their discussions mere recitations, did they keep bac& their 
real thoughfs and never divulge them? Very likely it was partly 
'SO. Apparently, from the letter, he showed himself rude to my* 
mother, and she went •straight to Dounia with her remarks, 
provoking her to retort angrily. Who would not feel maddened 
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to see the whole thing so unquestioned? And why should 
moUier write: * Love Dounia, Rodia, for she loves yo^ more 
ihan<-her life ’ ? Has she no tricks ot conscience to torture her 
for consenting to sacrifice her daughter for her son? ‘You are 
our hope, our all! ’ Oh! mother, mother ! ” 

His anger boiled more and more, and had he come across 
Mr. Loo'rhin at that moment he would have killed him. 

**This is the fact,” he continued, following the whirlwind of 
thouglit in his head, ** * One must approach a man gradually 
and cautiously to know him,’ but it is not difficult to make out 
Mr. Looshin. *He is a man of business and appears kind.' 
What great things, too! The luggag** he attends too, pays for 
the larger boxes. Is not that kind? And they, the mother 
and' bride, engage a peasant’s tilted cart. I used to go that 
way. Nothing, only ninety versts, ‘and afterw-ards we will 
havcl third class u thousand versts,’ and prudently too. You 
must cut your coat accordir^ to your cloth, "^nd )OU, Mr. 
I.ooshin, what qf you? ' She is your bride, and must you not 
know that my mother to borrow money on her pension for 
her joiftney? Of^course, this is an ordinary busirless trans¬ 
action, an affiiir of mutual profit and equa'i shares; conse¬ 
quently the expenses must be shared equally. Bread and salt 
rogelher, but each his own tobacco, according to the proverb. 
But Ahe man of business has deceived them just a'^ little. The 
luggage costs less than their fare, and perhaps passes free. 

“ Do they not sec all this, or do they m'ean to be hoodwinked ? 
Still, they are content, and think this is only ,*^he ^ower, and 
the real fruit is to come. What I fear for the future is hot so 
ihuch his stinginess as the tone he takes. 1 can foresee his 
tone afttT m.irriage. . . , But what can my mother be ‘thinking 
of? What will she do in St Petersburg? ‘With three silver 
roubles or two notes, as that-i—hem !-> -old woman sadd/ What 
does she mean to live on ? It is plain she already guesses it 
.will be impossible to livq with Dounia after she is married. 
The dear man evidently let thatiislip out from the \%y,,first, 

».'Uthough itiy mother averts that fact with both hands, and with 
that ‘but i shall refuse.’ On what does she rely—on her 
pension of a hundred and* twenty roubles, with* deductions for 
the debt to Atlianasius Ivanovitch? Ail through the winter 
she, knits comforters and embro'iders cuffs, ruining her poor 
eyes, and that only adds twenty roubles a year to the hundred 
and twenty. Nevertheless, she relies on the noble feelings of 
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Mr. Looshin: ‘ He himself will offer, he will entreat' No 
doubt V And so it is with these idealists—it is always the tase. 
Up to the last they adorn the man with peacock'feathdts, to 
. the last they hold to the good, and, although they have a 
foreboding of the reverse of the medal, they put away their 
thoughts, and will shut out the reality with both hatids, until 
in the end the idealized man mocks and laughs at them and 
shows himself as he really is. 1 should like to know whether 
he is decorate^ ? Yes, I’ll bet he has the Anna in his button- 
hole, and wears it at commercial dinners. Ferhz^s he may 
wear it at the wedding. The devil take him 1 

“ As to my mother, Gbd be with her 1 but Dounia, Dounia 
darling, 1 know you. You were nineteen years of age when 
•last 1 saw you. I knew yiur character then. My mdtjier 
wiltes, ‘ Dounia can endure much.’ I knew tlait two and a 
half years .igo^ and, if she could stand Mr. Svidrigailoff and all 
the results, no doubt she can ^dur^ much indeed, and now 
they imagine slie can endure even Mr. I^DOshin and his thdbry 
oC the superiority of wives raised from f)overty and made happy 
subjects of benefaction, which he divulged at the hmt inter* 
view. He made a blunder certainly, aflhough so precise* but 
it may scarcely have been a blunder, and that he aimed to 
make it cleay’ as soon ns possible. Bui Dounia mu.stKee what 
he is. And lo live with such a man! She would cat black 
bread and drink wat^r, and never •flinch, sooner than sell 
herself for comfort inr,orppatible with her moral liberty. Not 
for ^11 Schleswig-Holstein, not for Mr. ^Ixoshin! No, 
Dounia never was that sort of girl, and surely she cannot have 
change(|. True, it may be said, it isr hard to live with the 
Svidrigailoffs. It is hard to go from place to place as governess 
all one’s life for twp hundred roubles, but, ifll (he same, 1 
know my*sister would sooner go as a planter’s slave or to a 
Livonian German than injure her soul and her moral feeling by 
a connection• with a roan*with whom she had nothing in 
common, and whom she couM not esteem. Never^ never, for 
her individual advantaged! Were Mr. Looshin made of pure * 
gold or diamonds, she would never consent to become bi^ legal' 
concubine. /Tben why does she cohsent? 

*' What trickery is there ? , Where is the clucff The thing 
is*clear. For herself, for her comfort, even to save her 4ifc, 
she would never sell hferself but for another. Yes, for a 
beloved and adored one she would. This is the whole secret 
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For a brother, for a mother, she would sacrifice all. Oh, then 
we yield up moral feeling, liberty, peace of mind, and bring 
everything into the market; we can even give up life—if it 
only makes these beloved beings happy! But that is not all— 
we must even invent our own casuistry and borrow it from the 
Jesuits ifmecessary, and for a time persuade ourselves that it is 
necessary, really and absolutely needful, in a good cause ! So 
it is, and as clear as day 1 Clear as day that Kodia Komano- 
vitch Raskolnikoff is the hidden spring and priu^p object in all 
this. And^why should I object to all that is arranged for me— 
to keep me at the University, then to become Looshin’s 
partner, and ultimately secure his busfnes^ and become at last 
a rich man, honoured fcsteemed. and even die a celebrated 
map? As to my mother; 'There is Rodia, precious Rodia", 
Rodia my first born ! Who would not sacrifice a daughter fbr 
sfich a first*borft ? 

“ Oh, dear and unjusf heai^s, who in such a plight would 
shilb even the* fate of a Sonia I Have you thoroughly 
mea'^iired the sacrifice?' Truly? Have you strength for it? 
Do you “know, Dor 4 nia, that Sonia’s fate is no, more degrading 
than” yours with Mr. l!ooshin ? ‘ Of course there can be no 

particular love,’ my mother w’rites. On the contrary, there is 
already aversion, contempt, and loathing. Wh^t of that? 
One 'must keep clean. But do you understand what this 
cleanness means? Do you understand .that a Looshin purity 
is on a par witii a Sonia's virtue, and i( may be even worse and 
meaner, because you, Dounia, cab count on sirperfiuities, and 
comforts, and in her case there is no alternative but starvation 
and death ? Such purity is costly, very costly, Dounia, but if 
it goes beyond her strength and she repents? What‘sorrow, 
grief, and tears will be concealed' from 4 II ! ‘ You are not a 
Marfa Petrovna, and what will become of my motheF? I see 
her already uneasy, and what w'hen she sees all ? And myself? 
What are they thinking of me?’ 1 will not. accei|t your 
sacrifice, Dounia, No, mother, it*shall never be whili^I iive. 

• I will not Have it” * 

He,suddenly bethought himself and paused. 

“ Not have it 1 What ian 1 do ? You prbhibit it ? By 
what right? And what, in youc turn, can you offer? To 
consecrate my future to them Ufh£n I leave the University arid 
get a place ? Bosli I what about now t Something 

must be done at once; don't you realize this ? What are you 
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going to do? All they can do i> to get an advance on their 
hundred-rouble pension, or frona the Svidrigailofis. How can 
I protect them from these Svidrigai'iofis, from Athanasius 
Ivanovitch Vakrouchin? Before 1 can do this, my mother 
will have had time to grow blind from knitting, and perhaps 
starve, and my sister—imagine what may becomeb of her! 
Do you realize all this ? " 

So he excited and tormented himself, though with a certain 
sense of enjoyment These questions were not new or 
improvised, bift old and sore ones, and they had long worried 
him. All this present anguish had been engenddVed in him 
long ago, and it was*riptned and concentrated in the form of 
a terrible question which held his heart and reason, and cried 
• ifresistibly for solution, and rtow his mother’s letter came upon 
him like a ihunder-clap. It was plain, now was,not the trme 
to grieve, to be passive and reason on unanswerable questions, 
hut by all n^ans to do someth^g, and at once and quickly. 
A decision must be come to *at all hazards^ and somctliing 

done, or- , 

“Or renounce lil^ altogethor!” he cried suddertly with 
ecstasy, “ and obediently submit to fafb as it is, stifle every¬ 
thing, and dismiss the right to act, live, and love ! ” 

***Do you know, rir, wh.it it is to have nowhere to go ta? 
One must ot necessity go somewhere.'* And he suddenly called 
to mind MarmeladofT's question the t)ight before. « 

Then he shuddere^ Another thought from the previous 
evening had i;eturned. But Hie did not tremble, he knew he 
had & presentiment that it would come, but the thought was 
not altogether that of the day before,^nd the diflcrence whs 
this. A month ago, and even up to the present time, it had 
been a dream, btit now it did not seem a dreamy but a definite 
and terrible form, and altogether new. He became suddenly 
conscious of the change, and his head throbbed, and his eyes 
grew dim. l{e hastily looked roun^, and sought where to rest 

himielf. He was now on the K-boulevard. A bench 

stood about a hundred steps off, and be hurriedly xflade for it; • 
but, on the way, a little incident took place which attracted ali¬ 
bis attention, • • 

Looking towards the be^ch, he observed before him, a 
d«zen steps ofl*, a woman ; but, as usual, he did not notice her 
at first. Still there was •something so strange about her, even 
at first sight, that, liaving her within his ken, he gradually 
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became interested in her—at first against his will, and with 
anger against himself; his curiosity, however, grew stronger 
and «trongcr, until he confessed he would like to know what 
was so peculiar about her. She seemed to be a very young 
woman, and was out, in the intense heat, bareheaded, without 
sunshade or gloves, and walked strangely, flourishing her hand 
about. She >vore a silk dress, very oddly put on, scarcely 
faslciicd, and torn behind. A small neckerchief was ill- 
arranged on her shoulders. Finally, the girl walked unsteadily, 
even reeling about. RaskolmkoflTs interest iif her was now 
thoroiigiil^ aroused. He came up to her at the bench, but, on 
reaching the seat, she fell down heavily on it, throwing her 
head on it and closing her eyes, apparently from excessive 
fatigue. He presently guessed that she was drunk. Straiige*-^ 
sn(i it was tcv look upon such a .sight,- and he thought he was 
elcreiving hinflselT. Before him was a small and extremely 
young face of no more tlian«sixteen, possibly dply fifteen; it 
was overhung light Hair, and looked handsome, but heated 
and swollen. She seepned unconscious that she was in the 
streets. • t • * 

KaskolnikofT did ndt sit down, but stood before her. This 
boulevard was very little frequented at any time, but now, at 
fwo o’clock, in such heat, hardly any one was to be see^n: 
stilly A I'ttle way off, on the edge of the w'alk/ a man was 
standing who appeared as if he also would like to approach the 
girl for some purpose. He had, no ddubi, also observed and 
followed her, and RaskolnikofTs presence hindered him from 
going up to lief, lie flung a spiteful glance at Kas^colnikofif, but 
iu the same same appeared anxious that the latter should not 
observe him. Standing a little ap.'irt, he impatiently* awaited 
the departure of the inopportune ragged stranger. The whole 
thing was very clear. He was about thirty years of mge. stout, 
healthy-looking, with full lips, wore a moustache, and was 
lushionably dressed. As ;50on as KaskolnikofT saw him, his 
anger rose, and it immediately «ame into his head insult 
ibis fat cokcomb. In a moment he»left the girl and went up 
to thp man. 

“ Eh, you Svidrigriloff, what are you aftxjr ? ” he cried 
through lips teaming w'ith rage, and clenching his* hsL 

V What does this me.in ? gruffly replied the man, knitting 
his brows and looking at Raskolnikoi* from head to foot 

**Get off; that’s what I want you to do.” 
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** How dare you, you ruffian ? ” He flourished a cane. 
RaskoViikolf rushed at him with both fists, not staying 
calculate that the stout man was worth two of him. Bukat 
that moment someboily firmly seized him from behind, and 
between them stood a policeman. 

“ Stop, gentlemen, do not fight in the public thorotighfare. 
What is this ? Who are you ? ” gruffly, turning to Raskolnikoff, 
and noticing his rags. His was a bold, soldierly face, with 
a grey beard apd whiskers, and an intelligent expression. 

“ Here, I want you,’* he .said, seizing Raskolnikoff by the arm. 

I am a student; Raskolnikoff is my name; you c\n easily 
ascertain tlwt,” and lufning to the gentleman, " and you too, 
sir, if you like. Come here, I will show*you.” And, catching 
tbe*officer by the hand, he dragged him to the bench, 

“See, there, quite drunk f Just come on the,boulevard^ 
Who knows what she is ? Yet she hardly edn “be what she * 
appears. It ia more likely she^^^ias been made drunk, or 
drugged, .and then turned out into the street. , lx)ok at her. 

It is plain:* and now look here. This coxcomb, whom 1 
would have struck^ doiln, is unknown to me,«and it is tlfe first 
time I have seen him but he noticed hbr, followed her, the 
poor helpless one! He saw her condition, and would have 
seized her for Jiis owm purposes. This is certain, believe me. 

I make no mistake. I watched him pursue her. I have 
hindered him, and now he is only waiting for me to be gone. 
See, there he stands a 'it^e way off, twisting a cigarette. Is 
this to^be allowed? How can lee lead her home, think you ?” 

The officer considered. The stoat man was clearly in¬ 
telligible; but the girl? The officer boot dowm to examine* 
her with compassion in his countenance. “ Aii, what a pity!” 
said he, shaking hrs head. “ A mere child, too !• kisten, my 
child,” said* he, addressing her, “ where do you live ? ” The 
girl opened her eyes, gazed stupidly at her interrogator, and 
brandished iier ^rms. . « 

“ Listen,” said Raskolnikoff (here fumbling in his pocketV 
and taking out twenty kopArks). “ go for a conveyance and sec 
her taken home. But how to find her address?” 

“Lady,” agjiiiA commenced the dfficer, having taken the 
money, “ 1 am going to tal:e }(pu home. Where do you live? 
WIf&t is your address ? ” • 

“ Oh, they are seizing nfte! ” murmured the girl, once more 
waving her hands. 
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** Ah, how sad ! It is a shame! A child I ” He began 
again to shake his head in pity and indignation. ** WMt is to 
be done?” he said suddenly to Raskolnikoff, eyeing him from 
head to foot, and thinking it strange that one in such rags, 
should have money to throw about. “ You came upon them 
a long way off? ” he asked. 

“ I tell you she was in front of me, reeling about the 
boulevard, and when she got to the scat she rolled down.” 

“ Shame to see such in full day I She is ^drunk, and has 
been betrayed. See her torn dress,” and the officer again bent 
over her. 

“In the first place,” said RaskoHiikdff, “we must prevent 
that villain taking her. • He means no good, one can see that. 
Tlfe wretch ! why does he not jtjb?” * • 

RaskolniVoff spoke loudly, and pointed at him. The man 
•indicated hedrd* him, and was about to break forth, but 
restrained himself, and^was o^ntent with giving Orcontemptuous 
ghince, and at Ihe same time moving off a little and remaining 
standing. , , 

“Tfiat we can prevent,”•replied th& officer, “if we only 
knt'w where she cam5 from. Lady! lady I ” 

All at once she opened her eyes, looked fixedly, as if recol¬ 
lecting something, then rose up and went off in the direc^on 
whence she came. “ The villains are seizing me! ” she cried, 
still waving her hands al^out. She moved quickly, but reeled 
as before. The coxcomb went after Jhe/, down another avenue, 
but keeping her in sight • r 

“ Do not a'larm yourself. He shall not have iier,” sjfid the 
officer, resolutely, as he went after them. “ What vice we see 
around 4is! ” he added, with a sigh. * 

Something* seemed to sting Raskolnikofi^ ^nd in a trice he 
turned and shouted to the officer: •• £h 1 one momCint.? 

The latter looked back. 

“StopI What do yotfi want?, l^t him ^miise himself 
yjpointing to the man). What c*n it matter to you?” T'?K, 

The officer did not understand, and looked him in the face. 
Ras^olnikoff began to laugh. 

**£h?” said the officer* with a movement of the hand as he 
continued td follow the man |nd girl He evidently took 
Raskolnikoff for a lunatic or something worse. « 

“ He walks off with my twenty ktJpecks,” said Raskolnikoff, 
spitefully, when alone, “ and the other will fee him to let that 
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girl be. Why did I interfere ? What right had I to meddle ? 
Hang them .both! What is it to me? And how could I give 
away those twenty kopecks. Were they mine ? " • 

Notwithstanding his strange words, his heart was heavy, and 
he sat down on the forsaken seat. His thoughts were dis¬ 
turbed and he found it difficult at that moment to think at nil. 
He could have wished to forget everything and sleep all oil', 
and commence afresh. 

“ Poor thing^l ” said he, looking at the place so recently 
occupied by the young girl. ** As soon as she comes to 
herself, she will begin to cry, and then her motherVill learn 
all and box her ears, fbllowing it up with a whipping tu increase 
her humiliation, and, perhaps, turn hereout of doors—or even, 
if "hot, some Daria Frantzovna’or another will get scent of the 
quarry, and start her on the road to ruin till she, is forced (o 
enter a hospital (as generally happens to thesd sort of girls* 
when they haae respectable mot|[K:rs). When she comes out, 
it will be the same thing again and again, with ever-rccurring 
visits to the hospital ; then she will take to drink, and in two 
or three years, at the ^ge of eighteen or ninatecn, it wiA be all 
over. How many have I seen end thus,*whose life began hke 
hers ? What then ? They call it a necessary evil, a percentage 
w^are forced to pay (to the devil, I suppose) to ensure the 
tranquillity of society. A percentage! There is a sciciMLific 
basis for it all, which soothes the mind. If the thing went 
its right name it migh^ attract more attention. Who knows 
whether Dounetchka herself nfight not be included in the per¬ 
centage for next year, if not for this ? 

“ But where am I going ? ” he thoughttsuddenly. “ Strange! 
Apparenfly I was going somewhere after I had read the letter. 
Ah I now 1 remeitiber:—to Vassilevsky Ostroff, to Razoumik- 
hin. But Vhy ? It is strange! What could make me think 
of going to him ? 

He vfonderq|i at himself. Razqiumikhin was one of his 
most jntimate friends at the University, although, it must be 
observed, Raskolnikofif had very few. He shunned everybody, 
went about with no one, and studiously kept aloof from^ all, 
and soon be ^ecame equally avoideti. He occupied himself 
seriously and without sparing l^mself; for this he Wtis respected. 
None loved him, as, besides being very poor, he was extremely 
proud and reserved. He seemed to make a mystery of 
himself. Some students used to declare that he looked down 
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uijon th.im all as children, with the idea that he had out¬ 
stripped them in knowledge, ideas, and convictions, and that 
their opinions and interests were inferior to his own. But 
he did associate with Razoumikhin—that is, he was more 
communicative with him than with any one else. It was 
impossible for any one to be otherwise with Razoumikhin. 
lie was uncommonly jovial, a frank fellow, and kind and 
soft-hearted. Hut under all was concealed a depth of worth 
and merit. The best of his comrades knew this, and all loved 

I " 

him. His appearance arrested attention: he was ill-shaven 
and black-haired. 

Sometimes he was very turbulent«'and was reputed a perfect 
Hercules. He could drink to excess, but he could also abstain. 
It was noticed that no failure* affected him, nor did circOw- 
s'tances alter his joviality. He could have lodged on a roof or 
‘‘endured protracted cold and hunger without losing his spirits. 
He was very poor and earned his own obtaining the 

necessary means by some sort of work; and he had a number 
of resources. Once during a whole winter he kept his roon. 
unhealed, and was fond of«decIaring faat he preferred it, as 
the cold made him* sleep better. At this present time he 
found himself obliged to discontinue his studies at the 
University for lack of means, though he hoped it would .not 
be.for long, and he was making every efibrl to improve his 
situation. Raskolnikoff had not been near him for four 
months, and Razoumikhin did not even know his friend’s 
*whcreahoiit.s. Some time ago, af)Out a couple of months 
since, they had met, but RaskolnikofT crossed, the stf-eet to 
'avoid him; so RazoiMiiikhin also took no notice of him, as he 
saw his friend did not wish it. * 


CHAPTER V. 

» » 

“ Au 1 I thought of going to Razoumikhin some tim:%go to 
ask him” to get me work of some sort,” said he to himself 
*'ai^d he m.iy be of assistance to me now; be may be able to 
get me employment, ancMet me have a little money—if he has 
any—to buy boots and repair ^y clothc.s and make roe fit to 
give lessons again. But what then ? What can 1 do with a 
few kopecks, if I get them ? Reall/, it is very absurd of me to 
go to him.” 
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The question why he thought of seeing Razoumikhin 
troubled him more than he admitted to liimself, and* he 
uneasily sought to discover some ominous meaning innhis 
.apparently naiusal call on his friend. 

“ What 1 is it possible that 1 am resting all my hopes on 
a Razoumikhin?*’ he asked himself in astonishrnem. He 
thought and rubl:>ed his forehead; then, after a time, a strange 
idea came into his head. “ Yes,” he said, suddenly and 
drmiy, and in a^tone of final resolution, “ I will go to him— 
that is certain—but not now. 1 will go to Razouirykhin the 
day after ikaf^ wiien that has become certain, and all com¬ 
mences anew.” He roused himself. “ After that^* he mutlere^ 
quitting the bench. **Ah! if it hajipens. Will it really 
ewSr?” ' * , 

He left the place and thought of turning back, but the idea 
of going home^ was exceedingly repugnant to Kim—there, in* 
that den of his, where that haj^ had,its birth more than a 
month apo! He went heedlessly on. A shiver ran through 
him^ and he turned cold from these evil thoughts. He made 
a desperate ed'ort ^o interest himstsif in the si/rrounding !>bjects 
and find distraction in the passers-by, but he soon fell bdek 
upon himself, and when, again shuddering, he raised his head 
and looked aj^ound, he neither knew wliat he had been thinking 
of nor where he was. In s'Uch a btate he had gone all over 
Vassilevsky Ostroff, crowed the Little tNeva, and was now on 
the island. The vcrdut;e ^nd the freshness at first pleased his 
weary eyes, habituated to town*dust, lime, and m^assive houses. 
Here were naoffensive exhalations or drinking-shops, but thes<^ 
new and agreeable feelings soon passed'away and gave place 
to a morbid irritability. Now and then he would stop before 
something attractive jn the green villas, and look over the 
fences upoh the balconies and tersaces, and the gaily-dressed 
ladies and children running about the gardens. The flowers 
particularly interested him, and he looked at them long. 
Splendid carriages were also p&ssing, and ladies and gentlemen 
on horseback. He glandbd at these with curious eyes and 
forgot them before they were out of sight. , 

Once he stqjiped, and began to c5unt his money, which he 
found amounted to about tlyrty kopecks: **Tv?enly to the 
officer, three to Nastasia; then I must have left forty-seven*or 
fifty at Marmeladofi^s,” thbught he, as he reckoned it up, but 
quickly forgot even for what purpose he had pulled out his 
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money, and, a cook-shop at that moment catching his eye, he 
recollected that he was hungry. Entering the place, a«>kind of 
catidg-house, he drank a glass of brandy and took a cake, 
which latter he finished eating in the streets. As he had not. 
tasted brandy for a very long time, it soon began to have an 
etfecL u{fon him, although he had only taken one glass. His 
limbs grew heavy, and he commenced to fed very drowsy. 
He made for home, but, on reaching Petrovsky Island, he had 
to stop from sheer feebleness. He left the roqd, turned aside 
where thefe were some bushes, sank upon the grass, and was 
soon sound asleep. 

fDreams appear much more prominent and clear when' the 
I dreamer is in an unheafithy state—they have an extraordinary 
"semblance of reality.) Most 'monstrous pictures are put 
together, but all the circumstances are so subtly interwoven, 
the details so artistically harmonious in every pinute respect, 
yas to defy human imi/ationj^ be the artist a Pooshkin or a 
'rdurgencir. Such morbid dreams are always recollected for 
very lopg, and produce- strong impressions on the jiisordered 
and already excited organs of'the dreamer. , 

Rriskolnikoff had a .strange dream. His childhood came 
back to him; he was once more in his native town. He was 
seven years of age, was walking with his father in^the suburbs. 
The'day was hot and stifling. The town stood revealed before 
hfm on a plain, whilst •beyond, far aw'^y against the horizon, 
appeared a dark wood. At some, paces Irom the nearest 
gardens of the .town there was a ^caback, or tavewi, a large place 
\vhich always produced a disagreeable impresisioii, and even 
dread, on him as he uA:d to go by with his father. A crowd 
of people seemed always gathered there; they used to bawl, 
cur.se, and sfng, and at times fight .amongst themselves; 
whilst, in the vicinity, drunken and suspicious ^characters 
abounded. On meeting any of these, he would run up to his 
father, seize his hand, and begin to tremble V 4 )lently, Near 
the cabackg a path, covered w'ith hlack dust, crossed th^£eld; 
and further on, about three hundred ^oes to the right of the 
town^ was the cemetery. In the middle of the latter stood 
the little stone church, wilh its green dome, viated 

twice a year* with his father arid mother in memory of the 
dead grandmother whom he had never seen, and they brought 
with them a rice-cake ornamented wfth a cross of raisins. He 
loved his church and its old images, for the greater part 
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undecked, and its old priest with bis trembling hand. Near 
his gran/^mother’s grave was that ot his younger brother, who 
died when six months old, whom he had also never knuwn 
and could not recollect, but they told him that it was his little 
brother's, and each time he visited the cemetery he reverently 
crossed himself to the tiny grave, and saluted and kissed it. 

He dreamed that he was going with his father along the road 
which led to the cemetery, and was passing the caback. He 
held his father by the hand and gazed upon the house in 
terror. A partftular circumstance attracted his attention. At 
this moment the place was surrounded by a crowd** of gaily- 
dressed townspeople, their wives, and a regular rabble. All 
were intoxicated, and singing and sheuting. Near the door 
s/ood a wagon, but a strange one. It w*as one of those vhry 
large ones u^ed for transporting barrels and other Iveavy good*s, 
drawn by large dray-horses. He loved to look upon these’ 
huge cart-hor«;es, with long mares and thick legs, moving 
tranquilly along, with measured pace, under ih^ir heavy loads, 
w'hich seemed as nothing to them. But, oddly enough, to 
this large *cart was harnessed a «jsniall and ^feeble roar? mare, 
one of those which he often saw straining 'under some tall Idad 
of hay or wood, and plodding painfully along as the peasant’s 
wh^ mercilessly fell across its nose and over its eyes. 'I'o him 
this was so {>itiful that when he saw such a sight he coul.i 
never refrain his tears, and his mother would be obliged to lead 
him from the window. 'All at once a number of peasants came 
noisily out of the house, the greater part clad in red and blue 
shirts &nd sleeveless smockfrocks, tipsy, of course, and some 
singing, with valalaikas (Russian guitars) in their hands. 
in, get ill, all of you,” cried out a young stout shouldered 
peasant with a thick neck and face red as a ca?rot.* “jump 
up, I am g^oing to take' the lot of you.” 

“What, with such a jade as that? You are out of your 
senses, Mikolk:^” and they began to l^ugh. 

“ Cpme on. Get in!” cried Mikolka, jumping into the 
wagon with the reins, and Jtanding straight up in frdnt, “she 
only eats her head off, and I am sick of her. Get in, I ,say, 
and see me make her gallop.” He tdok up his whip, and glee¬ 
fully prepared *^to flog the mare| * 

*• What, gallop that thing ? ” laughed the crowd. 

“Such a gallop as she has not had for ten years.” 

“ Come on, no pity, brothers; get your whips.” 
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They began to clamber into the wagon, amidst laughter and 
jests. Six got in, and there was room for more. .Amongst 
them was a stout red-faced woman, whom they placed in a 
corner. She was clad in red fust).ia, with a braided head¬ 
dress, and sat cracking nuts and laughing. All the crowd 
iuiigiied with relish at the idea of seeing the old mare trot under 
sui h a burden. Two fellows with whips stood ready to assist 
M'.kolka. I'hc mare drew with all her might, but, lar from a 
trot, she barely succeeded in moving her load one inch, and 
simply sjirawled her feet about. She snorted and winced 
under the blows from three w'hips, falling rapidly upon her. 
The laughter in the wagon and from the crowd redoubled, and 
served to arouse Mik^iilka’s anger, and his whip rained blow 
upon blow on the back of the unfortunate beast. ' . 

“Keep cuiet, still, still! ” cried he, “I'll make her go,” and 
* his fury increased with his blow.s until he lost all control over 
liimself. < 

“Father! father!” the boy cried to his father, “why are 
they doing that? They will kill the poor horse.” 

“Never mind,-let us go, they are drunk, it is only their mad 
pranks. Come,” anil he led him away. But he slipped from 
his parent’s hand, and, with no thought of himself, ran to the 
mare. She was breathing heavily, and, making another effort, 
had stopjied, and stood ready to drop. 

. “ Beat her to death,’!,yelled Mikolk:^ “if she won’t-” 

“ You are no Christi.in,” cried an ofd man out of the crowd. 

“Ilow cun you expect her to take suchr a load?” said 
another. . * 

“ You will kill her V’ shouted a third. 

“ All right, she is mine; 1 can do what I likd', can't 1 ? 
Come on, let u.s try again. 1 .sa> she shall gallop!” 

Suddenly laughter resounded everywheic—drowned every¬ 
thing else. The mare wras resenting the augmented blows, and 
was kicking freely. Even the old man could t^t resist smiling. 
Two men out of the crowd flame forward with and, 

standing at her Einks, laid on to hsr ribs. 

“ Give It her across the eyes and the nose.” 

“Let us sing, brothets!” cried one in the wagon, and all 
took up the cry, and they comiyienced a lewd song; the tam¬ 
bourines beat, whilst some whistled in accompaniment ^ the 
red laced woman cracked her nuts and grinned. 

The boy looked on and saw how they struck the animal on 
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the eyes, and very eyeballs, and his heart heaved and tears 
rose. “One of the strikers smacked him in the face; he, felt it 
not, and ran up to the old man—the old man >\ho condemned 
them all. An old woman saw him, and carried him in her 
arms out of the crowd, but he escaped and again ran back to 
the animal. She was evidently nearly spent, but had again 
begun to kick. 

“Til make you food for wolves!” .shouted Mikolka. He 
threw down his whip, stooped, pulled out a long, narrow board 
from the bottom of the wagon, held it up on end,* and swung 
it over his head. 

“You will kill herl” 

“All right,” shouted Mikolka, and he brought the board 
down upon the roan with all his might. 

“I'log her, flog her, what matters!” cried-voices out of the 
wagon. 

lie raised*it again, and another bliiw, in all its heaviness, 
fell upon the back of the unfortunate mare Her hind leg.s 
g.tve way, but she jumped u|^ and pulled with all her last 
strengti), and endeavoured to extricate herself. From all sides 
the whips came thickly, and the boanl rose once more, de¬ 
scended a third time, then a fourth, with full force. Mikolka 
wks mad tliat he could not kill her with a blow. 

“ See, she is going to fall, it is all over,” shouted one of the 
crowd. 

“Get a hatchet ancJ fihish her,” cried another. 

“Mind!” cried Mikolka, throwing down ihe board and 
seizing a crowbar. “Take care !” he shouted, and he hit the 
mare a heavy blow with it, and at the .same time lost his 
balance and stumbled. The mare reeled, and the bar was 
raised anew and fell heavily upon her spine, and she sank to 
the ground, all four legs giving way at once. 

“ All over!” shouted Mikolka, and he leaped from the 
wagon in great excitement. Soihe drunken fellows seized 
what they could lay their hands upon, sticks, boards, or any¬ 
thing, and began belabouring the expiring mare, whilst Mikolka < 
spent his fury in hitting at her at random with the iron." The 
mare stretched out her head, groaned heavily, and expired. 

^ ** She is dead," murmured kome. 

But she never galloped I” cried others. 

Mikolka stood there with bloodshot eyes, and seemingly 
sorry he had nothing else to beat 
c 3®* 
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“ Well, really, you are t^o Christian,” a number of voices 
shouted indignantly. • 

The poor boy thought not of himself, and made his way 
through the crowd to the dead mare; he embraced her bl<>od- 
stainccl head and kissed it, then he leaped up and nished 
frantically at Mikolka with closed fists. At this moment, his 
father, who had been long seeking him, ran up and drew him 
out of the crowd. 

“f'orne, come away!”said his father. , 

“ Father,» why did they kill the poor horse?" The boy 
sobbed, the words coming with difficuij;y irom his heaving 
breast. *’ 

“ They are drunk ; it is not opr affair. Let us go.” He 
took his fathers hand, but his throat began to choke, and he« 
•l/uggled for brpath. He shouted out and awoice. 

He was coveied with perspiration, and even ,his head was 
wet, and he arose breathless'*and in great terr<5r. “Thank 
Hod! it was only a dream,” he said, and he i-at down again 
under a ^ree to recover himself. “ J5ut w[iat is all thi^? I am 
in a fever. What an ugly dream !" His limbs lelt di.sjointed, 
and his mind was in daikness and confusion. He placed his 
elbows on his knees and held his head with his hands. 

“ God! Am I to stand beating in her skull witl; a hatchet 
or something, wade in warm blood, break open the lock and 
ro6 and tremble, blood flowing all arou^:ld, and hide myself, 
with the hatchet? O God! is this indeed possible, and must 
it be?” He trembled like a leaf as he said tins.* ^ 

What am I thinkinj^ of?” he cried in some astonishment. 

“ I know well I could not endure that with which 1 hs^ve been 
torturing myself. I saw that clearly yi.sten’ay when 1 tried to 
rehearse it. Perfectly plain. Then whaU am I questioning? 
Did I not say ye.sierday as 1 went up the stairs how disgusting 
and mean and low it all was, and did not I run away in 
terror ?” ' « ^ 

lie stood up and looked all round, wondering how' ne got 

' there, and moved off towards the T- bridge. He was pale 

and h^s eyes were hot, and/eeblenes.s was in all his memters, 
but he seemed breathe easier. He felt that het had thrown 
off the old time which had been so oppressive; and in its 
place had come peace and light. “Lord!” he prayed, 

“ show me my way, that I may renounce these horrid thoughts 
of minp I” 
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Going across il‘.e bridge, he quietly gazed on the Neva, and 
the cldbr red sunset He did not feel himselt tiied noW^ not¬ 
withstanding his weakness, and the load which had lain* upon 
his heart seemed to be gone. Liberty! Liberty I he was free 
from those cnchantinents and all their vile instigations. In 
later times when he recalled this period of his existence, and 
all that happened to him in those days, minute by minute and 
point by point, he recollected how each circumstance, although 
in the mam ngt very unusual, constantly appeared to his mind 
as an evidence of the predetermination of his fat^ so super¬ 
stitious w'as he. Especially he could never understand why he, 
weary and harassed as h^ w'as, could not have returned home 
l^ the shortest route, instead of acrols the Haymarket, whi^ h 
•was quite out of the way. Certainly, a dozen times beforCf he 
had reached his lodgings by circuitous routes, and never 
known through which streets he had come. Hut why (fie 
always asked^ should such a re.Vly faUtful meeting have taken 
place in the market (through winch there wa.s«no need to go), 
and happen, too, at ^actly such a time and at a inqment of 
his life when hii^tnind was in tht state ^t ^a&, and the event, 
in these circumstancv s, eould only pioduce the most definite 
and decided efiect upon his fate ? Surely he was the instru- 
nvent of sotpc purpose ! 

It was about nine o'clock as he stood in the Haymirket. 
All the dealers ii.'id, closed their tfstablishmcnts or cleafed 
aw'ay their goods and gocie home. About this place, with its 
tattcj^ed popuhtion, its dirty and nauseous .courtyards and 
numerous alleys, Ra kolnikoff dearly loved to roam in his 
aimless,wanderings. He attracted ncT iiot ce there. At the 

corner of K-Lane w’cre a dealer and his wife, who were 

engaged in packing yp their wares, consisting ftf !apes, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, cotton, etc., preparatory to going home. '1 hey were 
lingering over their work, and conversing witii an acquaintance. 
This was Elizabeth Ivanovna^ or simple Eliz.'ibeth, as all called 
her, the younger sister of the old woman, Alena Iv^movna, to 
whose rooms Raskolnikoti went the day before for the pur-' 
pose of pawning his watch to roak^ his rehearsal. He •knew 
all about thi%Elizabeth, as she knew also a little about him. 
She was a tall, awkward woman, about thirty-five years of age, 
tilhid and quiet, indeed almost an idiot, and was a regular slave 
to her sister, working for her day and night, trembling before her 
and enduring even blows. She was evidently hesitatins^about 
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something, as she stood there with a bundle under her arm, 
and her friends were pressing some subject rather wgrmly. 
VVhen*Raskolnikoff recognized her he seemed struck with the 
greatest astonishment, although there was nothing strange 
about such a meeting. 

Vou o*ught to decide yourself, Elizabeth Ivanovna,” said 
the man. “Come to-morrow at seven o’clock.” 

“'lo-morrow?” said Elizabeth slowly, as if undecided. 

“ She is frightened of Alena Ivanovna,” crie^ the wife, a 
brisk little«womun. “You are like a little child, Elizabeth 
Ivanovna, and she's not your own sister, but a step-sister. She 
has too much her own way.’’ • * 

“You say noihini^lo Alena Ivanovna,” interrupted the man, 
“and come without asking, thafs the way to do it, and yoift-< 
sister can manage Jierself. ’ 

“ When shall 1 come ? ” ^ 

“At seven o’clock, to tjiorro^lf.” • 

“Very well, i will come,” said Elizabeth slowly and 
reluctandy. She then quitted them. 

KaskolnikoflT also*wept away* and stayecl to^ hear no more. 
His original amazement had changed gradually into a feeling 
of actual terror; a chill ran down his back. He had learned 
unexpijctcdly and positively, that, at seven o’clock the nejtt 
evenihg, l*'li/abeth, the old woman’s sister, the only person 
livfng with her would not«be at home, a^d that, therefore, the 
old worn.ui, at seven o'clock to-morroy, ^would be there alone. 
It needed b^t a,few steps to reac^ his room. He went along 
like one scnienced to death, with his re.a^on cloggecf and 
numbed. He felt tha^ now all liberty of action and free-will 
were gone, and everything was irrevocably decided. ^ more 
convenient occasion than was thus unexpectedly offcied to 
him now, would never arise, and he might never leSrn I'gain, 
l^eforehand, that, at a certain tin.e on a certain day, she, on 
whom he was to make the attempt, would be eng rely alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RASKOLNrKoiV learned subsequsjntly what induced the man 
and his wife to invite Elizabeth to call on them. It W'as»a 
very simple matter. A foreign family*, finding themselves in 
straitened circumstances, were desirous of parting with various 
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things, consisting for the most part in articles of female attire. 
They i»rere anxious, therefore, to meet with a dealer in (Ast-off 
clothes, and this was one of Elizabeth's callings. She*had a 
large connection, because she was very honest and always 
stuck to her price : there was no higgling to be done with her. 
She was a woman of few words and very shy ancf reserved. 
But Raskulnikoff was very superstitious, and traces of this 
remained in him long after. In all the wants of this period ot 
his life he w:\^ ever ready to detect something mysterious, and 
attribute every circumstance to the presence nf soqje j'articular 
influence upon his tjc.ainy. 

The previous winter, A fellow-student, I’okorefi’ by name, on 
leaving for Charkoff, had happened td communicate to him ?n 
•conversation the address of .\ler.a Ivanovitch, in case he sfiould 
ever require to pawn anything. For a lopg^tmic he did not 
use it, as he yas giving lessons, and managed somehow to get 
along, but she weeks before thi^ tim^ he had recollected the 
address. He had two things fit to pawn—art old silver watrli, 
formerly, his father’^; and a small gold ring with ^iree red 
Stones, a souvenir from his lister <jn R:aving home. He 
decided on geltiir'; lid of the latter, and went to the old 
woman’s. At the first glance, and knowing nothing ifihalever 
of her personally, she inspired him with an una< countable 
loathing He took her two notes, and on leaving went tnio a 
poor iniklir, or resigurant, and ordered some tea. He‘sat 
down musing, and sti^u^e th.oiights flitted across his mind and 
bec^e batched in his brain.* Close by, at another tabic, were 
seated a student, whom he did not know, and a young officer. 
They l^d been [ilaying billiards, and tvere now diinking tea. 
Suddenly Kaskolnikolf heard the student give the oflicer the 
address of Alena Ivanovna, the widow of a pfofessor, as one 
who IenL*money on ftk<lges. This alone struck iiaskohiikoff 
as very peculiar. They were talking of the same person he had 
just been to*see. No doubt it was pure chance, l>ut, at the 
moment he was struggling against an impression hjj could not 
overcome, this stranger’sVords came and gave extra force to it." 
The student went on talking, and began to give his companion* 
some .'tccouQt of Alena Ivanovna. 

“She is well known,” he kaid, “and always geW for money. , 
9he is as rich as a Jew, and can advance five thousand roubles 
at a moment’s notice ; y&t she will take in pledge objects worth 
as little as a rouble. She is quite a providence to man^ of our 
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fellows—but such an old hag! ” And he went on explaining 
that ^e was grasping, evil, and capricious, held articles«as for- 
feited*if one day behind the time; she advanced no more than 
a quarter of the value on anything, and charged 6ve and even 
six per cent, interest per month, and so on. She had a sister, 
Elizabeth* who lived with her, and Alena Ivanovna ill-treated 
her and kepi her in perfect subjugation like a child, although 
the latter was almost a giantess and the former considerably 
under-sized. ^ 

“ It's quite phenomena!!" he exclaimed, and burst out 
laughing. 

The conver.sation then turned upon ^Elizabeth. The student 
spoke of her with evideht pleasure and still laughing. The 
officer listened to his friend with considerable interest, anb* 
begged him t<f send him Elizabeth to mend his clothes; and 
Raskolnikuff did not miss a word, and thus learned all. She 
was younger than Alena /vanuV^a, and only her half-sister, and 
w.as about thirty-five years of age. She worked day and night 
for the ojd woman—cooked, washed, and slaved for her, besides 
doing sewing for sai'e and goitiA out charing *, ^nd she gave up 
all her earnings to her sister. She durst not accept any work 
or take any order without /‘lena Ivanovna’s permi^'.sion. The 
latter, it was known, i)ad made a will, according to whicli 
Elizabeth got nothing beyond the sticks of furniture: her 

mcxney was all left to a monastery in th^ Province of N- 

for perpetual prayers .^or her soul., .Elizabeth was extra¬ 
ordinarily tail aod ill'proportion'ed, with long« ill-shod feet. 
Sh/e, however, kept herself very clean. What most surprised 
the student and m.ide him laugh was that Elizabeth was con¬ 
tinually getting in the family-way. ' * 

“ But you pr^end she’s a perfect monster?” observed the 
officer. * 

“ She is certainly very dark-skinned; she is just like a soldier 
dressed up as a woman, buuit does not follow th^/ she’s exactly 
a monster. ^ She has such a go6d-natured countenar,|^ *and 
'ihere is so much sympathy In the expfession of her eyes that 
she pleases many people. She is very quiet, too, very gentle^ 
very patient, and so easy-goidg. And she has such a ^weet smile.*’ 

“ Ah, she sehms to please you,” ;iaid the officer, smiling. 

** Her oddness interests me. But 1 tell you what 1 would 
da I would kill that damnable old hkg, and take all she is 
possessed of, without any qualm of conscience," exclaimed the 
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student excitedly. The officer laughed, but RaskolnikofT shud¬ 
dered* The words just uttered so strongly echoed his own 
thoughts. Let me put a serious question to you,” resumed 
the .student, more and more excited. ” I have hitherto been 
joking, but now listen to this. On the one side here is a silly, 
iiint-hearicd, evil-uTinded, sulky old w’ornan, necessary to no 
one—on the contrary, pernicious to all—and who does not 
know herself why she lives.” 

“ ?” said the officer. 

Hear me^furtiter. On liio other hand, young fresh strength 
droops and is lost for want of susten 'uce; this is the case with 
thousands everj-whfre !• hundred, a thousand good deeds 
and enterprises could be carried Out and upheld witli the 
• ftioney this old woman has*bequeathed to a monaster/. _ A 
dozen families might he saved from hunger, waat, ruin, crime, 
and misery, and all with her money! (Kill ^lof, 1 say, take* it 
from her, hnryimity and the 

general /rood ! \ Wiiat is your opinion ? Shall not one little 
crime bc^ effaced and atoned for by a thoiis rn^j giTod 
-For one^Ubeles> life* a thou sand live s saved fr om dL^cay and 
death. On&^ 3eath. and a hundredTheings re.stQ fed cyi 
istcncc ! Thert.’s a calculation for you. What in proj>ortion is 
‘t|pe life of th''^ miserable old woman? No more than the life 
of a flea, a lieetle, nay, not even that, for she is pernic iousi She 
preys on other lives. ^She lately bit Jilizabeth’s finger, in » fit 
of passion, and nearly^ b^t it off!” 

“ Ccitainly •she does nof deserve to live,” observed the 
officer, “but nature-” 

“ Ahj my friend, nature has to be governed and guided, or 
we should be drowned in prejudices. Without it there would 
never be one great man. They say‘duty is con.science.' Now 
I have nothing to say against duty and conscience, hut let us 
see, how do w'e understand them ? Let me put another ques- 
lion to you. J_.isten.” • 

“Stop a minute, I will giv^ you one." 

“Well?” 

“ After all you have said and declaimed, tell me—a^je you* 
going to kill^the old ^Koman yours£^, or not?" 

“Of course not. I only pointed out the ineqiAliiy of things. 
As for the deed-” 

“Well, if you won’t, ilfs my opinion that it would not be just 
to do so i Come, let's have another game 1 *’ 


3o CHIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Raskolnikoff was in the greatest agitation. Still, there was 
nothiag extraordinary in this conversation; it was not tlys first 
time he had heard, only in other forms and on other topics, 
such ideas from the lips of the young and hot-headed. But why 
should he, of all men, happen to overhear such a conversation 
and such ideas, when the very same thoughts were being en¬ 
gendered in himself?—and why precisely then^ immediately on 
bis becoming possessed of them and on leaving the old woman? 
Strange, indeed, did this coincidence appear to him. This idle 
conversation was <lestined to have a fearful inffuence on his 
destiny, expending to the most trifling incident and causing 
him to feel sure he was the instrument •of af fixed purpose. 

K 

On his return from the market, he flung himself upon hk ^ 
couch and sat motionless for a whole hour. It became dark, 
he had no light,'but sat on. He could never afterwards 
recollect his thoughts at the time. At last he fel^cold, and a 
shiver ran tljrough him.-He recognized with Relight that he 
was sitting on his couch and could lie down, and soon he 
fell into* a deep, Iveavy sleeps He slejft much longer than 
usual, and his slumben^were undisturbed by dreams. Nastasia, 
who came to his room the next morning at ten o’clock, had great 
difficulty in awakening him. The servant brought him some 
bread and, th« same as the day before, what was left of her tea. 

fc Not uj) yet !” exclaimgd she indignantly. “ How can you 
sleep so long?” * 

Raskolnikoff raised himself with an* effort; head .iched; 
he got upon his feet, look a few steps, and then dropped ^♦own 
.again upon the couch. •. 

“What, again!” cried Nasta.sia, “but you must be ill*lhen?” 
He did not ansftver. “ Would you like some tea ?” 

“By-and-by,” he muttered painfully, at'er which he dosed 
his eyes and turned his face to the wall. Nastasia, standing 
over him, remained walchirig him for - while. 

“ After all, he’s perhaps ill,” saii she, before wfthdrawip^. 

At two cfc’ock she returned with some soup. Raskolnikoff 
was s|ill lying on the couch. He had not touched the tea. 
rhe servant became angry and shook the lodger violently. 
‘‘Whatever mukes you sleep thus?” scolded she* eyeing him 
contemptuously. * 

He sat up, but answered not a word, and temained with bis 
eyes fixed on the floor. 
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“Are you ill, or are you not?” asked Nastasia. This second 
questfbn met with no more answer than the first. “ You stiould 
go out,” continued she, after a pause, “ the fresh air would do 
you good. You’ll eat something, will you not?” 

“By-and-by,” answered he feebly. “Go away!” and he 
motioned her off. She remained a moment longei*, watching 
him with an air of pity, and then left the room. 

After a few minutes he raised his eyes, gave a long look 
at the tea ^d soup, and then began to eat. He swallowed 
three or four spoonfuls without the least appetite—almost 
mechanically. His head felt better. When he had finished 
his light repast, he agath lay down on the couch, but he could 
pot sleep and remained motionles.s,* flat on his stomach, his 
’ face buried in the pillow. iTis reverie kept conjuring up strange 
scenes. At one time he was in Africa, in Egypt,on some oasis, 
where palms^were dotted about. The c.T,ravjins were at rdst, 
the camels*lay quietly, and J^ie travellers were eating their 
evening meal. 'I'hey drank water direct from the stream which 
ran mugiiuring clos^ by. How refreshing was the marvellously 
Blue water, and how beautifully clear it looked as it* ran over 
many-coloured stones and mingled witfi the golden spangles of 
the sandy bottom ! All at once he clearly heard the hour 
chiming. .He shuddered, raised his head, looked at the window 
to calculate the time, lie came to himself immediateJy, and 
jumped up, and, goipg on tiptoe, sikently opened the door«nd 
stood listening on th^ Ijinding. His heart beat violently. J3ul 
not^a sound •came from th^ staircase. It seemed as though 
the house was wrap])ed in sleep. He could not understand 
how hp had been aolc to sleep away the time as he had done, 
whilst nothing w'as prepared for the enterprise. And yet it was, 
perhaps^ six o'clock that had just struck. • • 

Then, he became excited as he felt what there was to be 
done, and he endeavoured with all his might to keep his 
thoughts from wandering and conoentrate his mind on his task. 
AH the time his heart thuri^ped and beat until he could hardly 
draw breath. In the first place it was necessary to make a 
loop and fasten to his coat. He went to his pillow agd took 
from amongst the linen he kept ^here an old and dirty shirt 
and tore part of it into stf ips. He then fastened a couple of 
"these together, and, taking off his coat—a stout cotton summer* 
one—began to sew thfi loop inside, under the left arm. His 
hands shook violently, but he accomplished his task satis 
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factorily, and when he again put on his coat nothing was 
visible. Needle and thread had been procured long agA, and 
lay on*the table in a piece of paper. The loop was provided 
for a hatchet. It would never have done to have appeared in 
the streets carrying a hatchet, and if he placed it under the 
coat, it would have lx*en necessary to hold it with his hands; 
but with the loop all he had to do was to put the iron in it and 
it would hang of itself under the coat, and with his hands in 
his pockets he could keep it from shaking, and ;io one could 
rius])ect tha^ he was carrying anything. He had thought ov( r 
all this abou' u fortnight before. ^ 

Having finished his ta.sk, Rasko’niko^ff inserted his linger in 
a small crevice in the Hobr under his couch, and brought ou^ 
the pledge with which he had been careful to provide himself. ' 
This pledge was, however, only a sham—a thiri smooth piece of 
wo’oel about the*’ size and thickness of a silver cvgarette-case, 
which he had found in a yard adjoining a car{jentei*3 shop, and 
a thin piece of iron of about tiie same size, which he had 
picked up in the street. He fastened the j:wo together firmly 
with thread, then proceeded to'wrap them up rvatly in a piece 
of clean white paper, and tie the parcel in such a manner that 
it would be difficult to undo it again. This was all done in 
order to occupy the attention of the old woman and to seize t 
favouruble opportunity when she would be busy with the knot. 
The piece of iron was simply added for ,weight, in order that 
she might not immediately delect ihf fraud. He had just 
finished, and had put the packet *in his pocket,'when ioi^he 
court below resounded tlie cry: 

**Six o'clock struck lofig ago!” , 

“ Long ago ! Good heavens I" 

He ran to the'door, listened, seized his bat. and went down 
the stairs cautiously and stealthily as a cat. He still liaU the 
most important thing to do—to steal the hatriiet out of the 
kitchen. That a hatchet wa« the best instrument^he had long 
since decided. He had an old garden-knife, but on a ka^e— 
especially on his own strength —he cduld not rely; he finally 
fixed OBI the hatchet. A peculiarity was to be noticed in all 
these resolutions of his; the*more definitely they were settled, 
the more absurd and horrible they immediately appeared to liis 
*eyes, and never, for a moment, did he feel sure of the execution* 
of his project. But even if every ques'Hon had been settled, 
every doubt cleared away, every difficulty overcome, he would 
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probably have renounced his design on the instant, as some¬ 
thing absurd, monstrous, and impossible. But iliere were still 
a host of matters to arrange, of problems to solve, As to 
procuring the hatchet, this trifle did not trouble Raskolnikoft 
in the least, for nothing was easier. As a matter of fact 
Nastasia was scarcely ever at home, c.spccially ol an evening. 
She was constantly nut gossiping with frie nds or tradespeople, 
and that was the reason of her mistress’s constant complaints. 
When the tijgie came, all he would have to do would be to 
quietly enter the kitchen and take the hatchet, and then to 
replace it an liour afterwards -.vhen ail was o\ er. flat perhaps 
this would not be a^ea:^ as he fancied. “Suppo?e," said the 
young man to himself, **that wiien, m an hour’s time, 1 come 
•to replace the hatchet, NastJftia .should have come in. ^^ow, 
in that case, I could naturally not enter the kilc;|ien until she 
had gone oi^t .again. But supposing durtnyf tins time she 
notices the«!»scnce of the hatcliet, she will grumble, perhaps 
kick up a shindy, and that will serv*e to de/^o ince me, or at 
least might do so !” 

But these weje in^^re details, which he did not c.'ir<?to thiib,. 
about; U-sides, he had no time to do 1 ^. He iiao to come to 
a decision about the thing itself; when he had done so it would 
be quite lime enough to consider the accessory part of it. 
This last condition, the most essential of all, seemed tp him 
impossible to realize. For instanctf, he could not imagine 
that, at a given monn^n^ he would cease to think, would rise 
up gnd go straightway therft. Even in his recent rekearsfil 
(that is to say the visit he liad paid to the old woman’s in order 
to definitely feel hi.s ground), he had been far Irom rehearsfhg 
seriously. An actor without conviction, he had been unable 
to sustain his parl^ and had hastened away* indignant with 
himself. * Yet, from the moral point of view, Raskolnikoff had 
reason to consider the question solved, ills keen rasuistry 
had disposed^ of all objections, bnj when he no longer found 
them within, he sought itt them without. Impelled, ap¬ 
parently, by some blind, irresistible, supernatural force, he; 
groped for something to which he might cling. The un-v 
expected incidents of the preceding evening were vrorking 
upon him half mechanicaHy, just as a man wh# has allowed a 
flap of his coat to catch on the cog of a wheel soon find.s him- • 
self hopelessly entangled in the machinery. The first question 
on which he dw'elt was one that had often passed his mind 
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before: How is it that almost all crimes are so easily dis¬ 
covered, and what puts us on the track of the criminal?* 

By,degrees, he arrived at several singular conclusions. He 
argued that this was owing rather to the criminal’s own de¬ 
meanour than to the material impossibility of concealing his 
crime; tliat, at the fatal moment, his resolution and mental 
power gave way, and that hence he behaved with childish sim¬ 
plicity and abnormal thoughtlessness, just when prudence and 
circumspection were all-important. RaskolnikofT compared 
this aberration of judgment and want of purpose*"to a morbid 
malady, developing gradually and attaining its maximum degree 
just before the perpetration of the enmef, and continuing to 
exist under the same form at the fatal moment and for some 
time after (to a greater or less degree, according to the indf-« 
vidual), to varjish finally, like every other malady. One point 
tliat required cleafing up was, whether lire crime is the result 
of disease, or whether the crime, by virtue of its nature, is not 
always accompanjed by some rnorbid phenomena; but this the 
young man did not feel himself able, as yet, to solve. 

^Vhile• reasoning .thus, he persuaded Hfimself that*he, per¬ 
sonally, was secure agaihst any such mental weakness, and that 
lie was capable of retaining his resolution an<l intelligence 
throughout his enterprise for the simple reason that the latto’- 
wax not a enmr. We have no intention of rehearsiirg the 
argjiraents which had led, him to this conclusion. \Vc shall 
merely observe that throughout his musirigs, the practical side 
of his enterprise, the purely material dillic'.ilties.in the w;y' of 
its accomplishment, were all passed over. ‘‘Let me but pre¬ 
serve my presence of mind and resolution, and when the 
moment for action comes I sliall triumph over every obitacle.” 
Still he did not«et to work. He believed less than ever i*: the 
ultimate persistence of his resolution, and when the * lock 
struck sc\cn lie started as if awaking fiom a dream. 

Before he had got to the, bottom or the stairr|ise, a trifling 
circumstance came and ujrset all his plans. On reach'^ his 
landlady’s landing, he found the kitdien-door wide open, as 
usual, and he peeped in, in order to make sure that, in the 
absence of N.istasia, her mkstress w'as not there, and that the 
doors of the other rooms were closed. But great was his 
'annoyance to find Nastasia there Rerself, engaged in hanging 
clothes on a line. Perceiving the young man, she stopped and 
turned to him inquiringly. He averted his eyes arid went away 
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without remark. But the affair was done for. There was no 
hatchft, he was frustrated entirely. He felt cru.shed^ nay, 
humiliated, but a feeling of brutnl vindictiveness at his •disap¬ 
pointment soon ensued, and he continued down the stairs, 
smiling maliciously to himself. He stood hesitating at the 
gate. To walk about the streets or to go back ware equally 
repugnant “To think that I have mus.sed such a splendid 
opportunity!” he murmured as he stood aimlessly at the 
entrance, leanii.g near the open door of the porter's lodge. 
Suddenly he^tartcd—something in the dark room attracted his 
eye. He looked quietly around. No one was* near. He 
descended the lwo*steps on tiptoe, and called for the porter. 
There was no replv, and he riished*headlong to the hatchet 
• fit was a hatchet), secured it where it lay among some Wood, 
and hurriedly fastened it to the loop as he ma^e his way out 
into the street. No one saw him! “'merit’s more of the 
devil in thi%!han my desigr),” he said smiling to himself. The 
occurrence gave him fresh courage. * 

He went away quietly in order not to excite any suspicion, 
itiid walked along tfte .street with his eyes stiicliousljf fixed on 
the ground, avoiding the faces of the pissers-by. Suddenly he 
recollected his hat. “ Oood heavens ! Ihf; day before yester- 
(jay I had money, and not to have thought of that! I could 
so easily hdve boiiLdit a cap!” and he began cursing himself. 
Glancing casually in a .s'nop, he sa\^' it was ten minutes past 
seven. He had yet a*lotig way to go, as he was making a circuit, 
not wishing to walk cfir&t to the house. He kept off, as much 
as We was able, all thought ol his mission, and on the W'ay 
reilecied upon possible impro\ementsi of the public grouirtis, 
upon the desirability of fountains, and why people lived where 
there vrere neither parks nor fountains, but only mud, lime, 
and bricks, emitting* horrible exhalations and every conceivable 
foulness. This retsinded him of his own walks about the 
Cyennaza, and he came to himself.^ 

“ How true it is tiiat peraons being led to execution interest 
them.selves in anything *that strikes them on the* way 1” was; 
the thought that came into his head, but it passed away like> 
lightning to be succeeded by some other. “Here w^ are— 
there is thc*gate.” It struck half-past seven a» he stood near 
ihc house, * 

To his delight, he paased in without observation. As if on 
purpose, at the very same moment a load of hay was going 
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io, and it completely screened him. On the other side of the 
load,, a dispute or brawl was evidently taking place, %nd he 
gained the old wv^man’s staircase in a second. Recovering his 
breath and pressing his hand to his beating heart, he com¬ 
menced the ascent, though first feeling for the hatchet and 
arrangingiit. Every minute he stop^Hsd to listen. The stairs 
were quite deseried, and every door was closed. No one met 
him. On the sjcond floor, indeed, the door of an empty 
lodging was wide open; some painters were working there, but 
they did not look up. He stopped a moment think, and 
then continued the ascent: “No doubt it would be better if 
they were not there, but fortunately there* are two more floors 
above them.” At last he reaclvd the fourth floor, and Alena 
Ivanovna's door; the lodging facing it was unoccupied. Thh« 
lodging on th^ third floor, just beneath the old woman’s, was 
also apparently embty. The card that used to be on the door 
had gone; the lodgers had, no doubt, moved. *Raskolnikoft' 
was stifling, ilq stood'hesita^^inq a moment: “Had 1 not 
liCtter go away?" But without answering the question, he 
waited artd listened. Not a sound issued ffom the old woman’s 
apartmcnl.s. 'i’he staiibase was filled with the same silence. 
After listening; for a long time, the young man cast a last 
glance around, and again felt his hatchet “ Do I not look top 
pale thought he. “ Do I not appear too agitate'd ? She 'is 
ini^rustful. 1 should dq well to wait a little, to give my 
emotion time to ralm down.” * 

But instead of becoming quieter, h*s ^oart throbbed more 
violently. He could stand it no longer, and, raising his ifand 
towards the bell-rope, ha pulled it towards him. After waiting 
half a minute, he rang again—this time a little loudeV. No 
answer. To ring like a deaf man w'ould have been useicss, 
stupid even. The old woman was cettamly at hotne; but, 
suspicious by nature, she was likely to be so all the more 
then, as she happened to b^ alone. Kaskolnikoff^ knew some¬ 
thing of Alena Ivanovna’s habitsf He therefore plac’i^ his 
par to the dt>or. Had the circumstances amid which he was 
placed strangely developed his power of hearing, which, in 
general, is difficult to admft, or was the sound pally easily 
perceptible ? Anyhow, he suddenly became aware that a hand 
' was l^ing cautiously placed on the lock, and that a dress 
rustled against the door. Some one inside was going through 
exactly the same movements as he on the landing. Some one, 
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standing up against the lock, was listening whilst trying to hide 
her presence, and had probably her ear also against the 4 oor. 

In order to avoid all idea of mystery, the young man 
purposely moved about rather noisily, and muttered something 
half aloud; then he rang a third time, but gently and coolly, 
without allowing the bell to betray the least sign of i^ipatience. 
RaskolnikofT never forgot this moment of his life. When, in 
arter-days, he thought over it, he could never understand how 
he had been able to display such cunning, especially at a time 
w'hen emoti(Jfl was nowand again depriving him of the free use 
of his intellectual and phy.sical faculties. After aP short while 
he iicard the bolt wiilidiawn. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The door, as before, w-as opeAed a *111110, and a,?ain the two 
eyes, with mistrustful glance, peeped out of the dark. Then 
RaskoIttlkolT lost hts presencc^of mind and madetfi serious 
mistake. Fearing that tlie old woms^i would take alarm at 
finding they were alone, and knowing that his appearance 
would not reassure her, he took lioM ot the door and pulled it 
towards hitn in order to prevent her shutting it again Jf she 
should be thus minded. Seeing tlii^ s!ie held on to tlie lock, 
80 that he almost dA;w her together wi*h t'ne door on to the 
staircase. Sl^e recoifer^d herself, and stood to prevent his 
entrtince, speechless with fright. 

“Good evening, Alena Ivanovna,” ^le commenced, tryin}? to 
speak with unconcern, but his voice did not obey him, and he 
faltered and trembled. “Good evening, I h^vc*brought you 
somethiag, but we had better go into the light.” He pushed 
past her and entered the room uninvited. The old woman 
followed and found her tongue, 

“What is It you want? Who are you?” she <:oinm»‘nced. 
“Pardon me, Alena Ivanovna, your old acquaintance^ 
RaskolnikofT. 1 have brought a pledge, as I promised the;^ 
other day,” and he held out the packet to her. • 

The old Voman was about to examine it, vdieii she raised 
Jier eyes and looked straight into those of the visitor who had* 
entered so unceremonipusly. She examined him attentively, 
distrustfully, for a minute. RaskolnikofT fancied there wai:, a 
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gleam of mockery in her look as if she guessed all. He felt 
he w^s changing colour, and that if she kept her glanc^ upon 
him qiuch longer without saying a word lie would be obliged 
to run away. 

“ Why are you looking at me thus ?” he said at last in anger. 

“ Will you take it or not ? or shall I take it elsewhere? I have 
no time to waste.” Me did not intend to say this, but the 
words came out. 'rhe tone seemed to quiet her suspicions. 

“Why were you so impatient, datiichkaf What is it?” she 
a'ked, glancing at the pledge. 

“The silier cigarette-case of which I spoke the other day.” 

She held out her hand. “But whyiare'you so pale, why do 
your hands shake? What is the matter with you, batuchkaV' 

“Kever,” replied he abruptly. • “You would be pale too JlT. 
you had nollnng to cat.” lie could hardly speak the words 
and felt his strength failing. But there was some plausibility 
in liis reply; and the old woman took the pledge.*, 

“What is It?” she askcM onefe more, weighing it in her hand 
and looking straight at her visitor. 

“ Ciga*iette-ca‘ie, silver, look gt it.” • * 

" Lt doesn't leel as though it were in silver. Oh I what a 
dreadful knot! ” 

She began to untie the packet and turned to the light (ajjl 
the windows were closed in spite of the heat). H4r back was 
turned towards Raskolnik^ofT, and for a few seconds she paid 
no further attention to him. He opeiidd his coat, freed the 
iiatchct from the loop, but did not yel take it frpm its hiding- 
place; he held it with his right hand beneath the garnfent. 
Hft limbs were weak, ei^ch moment they grew ni'^^re numbed 
and stiff. He feared his fingers would relax their hold* of the 
hatchet, 'i’hen.his head turned giddy. 

“What is this you bring me?” cried Alena Iwarj'>vna, 
tinning to him in a rage. 

There was not a moment to lose now. He pulled out the 
hatchet, raised it with both* handst and let it descend ^l^hout 
Jlbrce, almoct mechanically, on the old woman's head. But 
. directly he had struck the blow his strength returned 
According to her usual Imbit, Alena Ivanovna was bare¬ 
headed. Her scanty grey locks, greasy with oil, wire gathered 
»in one thin plait, which was fixed Yo the back of her neck by 
means of a piece of horn comb. The.hatchet struck her just 
on the sinciput, and this was partly owing to her small stature. 
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hhe scarcely uttered a faint cry and collapsed at once all in a 
heap on the floor; yet she still had strength to raise her jirms 
to her head while one of her hands continued to clutch the 
pledge. Then Raskolnikoif, whose arm had regained all its 
vigour, struck two fresh blows with the hatchet on the crown 
of the old woman’s head. Thu blood spurted out ip streams 
and the body rolled heavily over. At that moment the young 
man drew back ; so soon as he beheld his victim stretched on 
the floor he bent over her face; slie was dead. 'Phe wide- 
open eyes s^med about to jump from their sockets, the 
convulsions of death had given a grimacing expre^ion to the 
countenance. • • 

'I’he murderer laid his hatchet down and at once began to 
^tiarch the corpse, taking tiie greatest precaution not to get 
stained with the blood; he remembered seeing Alena Ivanovna, 
on the occasion of his la.st visit, take her keys from the right 
hand pocket^6f her dress. He was in full possession of his 
intellect; he felt neither giddy tior di^^ed, but his hands con¬ 
tinued to shake. ]..atcr on, he recollected that he had been 
very prudbnt, very atfcnlive, tha^ he had taken every care not 
to <;oil himself. 'It did not take him long to find the keys; 
the same as the other day, they were altogether on a steel 
ring. Having secured them, Raskolnikoff at once passed into 
the bedroom. It was a very smalt apartment; on one^side 
was a large glass case full of holy im^es, on the other a gr^t 
bed looking very clear? with its quilten^silk patcliwoik coverlet. 
I'lie third wall was occtipled by a chest of drawers. Strange to 
say, #he young man had no sooner attempted to open them, 
he had no sooner commenced to try the keys, than a kind 
shudder*ran through his frame. Again the idea came to him 
to give up his task and go away, but this vell^ity bnly lasted 
a second:*it was now too late to draw back. 

He was even smiling at having for a moment entertained 
such a thought, when he was suddenly seized with a terrible 
anxiety: supphse the old waman were still alive, suppose she 
recovered consciousness. Irving at once the keys and the 
drawers, he hastened to the corpse, seized the hatchet, and 
prepared to strike another blow at* his victim, but he found 
'.here was no* necessity to do so. Alena Ivanovna was dead 
bs;yond all doubt. Leaning* over her again to examine her 
closer, Raskolnikofl saw« that the skull was shattered. He 
was about to touch her with his Angers, but drew back, as it 
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was quite unnecessary. There was a pool of blood upon the 
floor Suddenly noticing a bit of cord round the old woman’s 
neck, the young man gave it a tug, but the gory stuff was 
strong, and did not break. I'hc murderer tlien tried to 
remove it by drawing it down the body. But this second 
attempt 'Was no more successful than the first, the cord 
encountered some obstacle and became fixed. Burning with 
impatience, Raskolnikoff brandished the hatchet, ready to 
strike the corpse and sever the confounded string at the same 
blow. However, he could not make up his mt.*d to proceed 
with such 'brutality. At last, after trying for two minutes, and 
staining his hands with blood, he succeizded in severing the 
cord with the blade of <he hatchet without further disfiguring 
the '^e.'id body. As he had imagined, there was a pup.e 
suspended to tlie old woman's neck. Besides this there was 
also a small etrantellcd medal and two crosses, one of cypress- 
wood, the otlier of brass. The greasy purse, a little chamois- 
leather bag, was as full aTs it cduld hold. KaskolnikoiT thrust it 
in his pocket without examining the contents. He then threw 
the crosses on his victim's b^-east, and liasiily returned to the 
bedioom, taking the Ifatchet with him. 

His impatience was now intense, he seized the keys, and 
again set to work. But all his attempts to open the drawers 
were unavailing, and this w'as not so much owing to the shak¬ 
ing of his hands as to his continual misconceptions. He could 
see, for instance, that a certain key wouHi not fit the lock, and 
yet be continued to try and insert it. * All on a sudden he 
recalled a conjecture he had formed on the occasion %»f his 
preceding visit: the big key with the toothed wards, which 
was attached to the ring with the smaller ones, probably 
belonged, not ^o the drawers, but to some box in w’hich the old 
woman, no doubt, hoarded up her valuables. Without further 
troubling about the drawers, he at once looked under the bed, 
aware that old women are in the habit of hiding their treasures 
in such places. And there indeed was a trunk will '^rounded 
lid, covered with red morocco and studded with steel nails. 
Raskolnikoff was able to insert the key in the lock without the 
least difficulty. When hesspened the box he perceived a hare- 
skin cloak trimmed with red lying on a white sheet; beneath 
the fur was a silk dress, and then a shawl, the rest of the con¬ 
tents appeared to be nothing but rag^ The young man com* 
menctid by wiping his blood-stained Iwnds on tue red trimming. 
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*'It will not show so much on red.*' Then he suddenly seemed 
to charge his mind. “Heavens! am I going mad?*' thought 
he with fright 

But scarcely had he touched these clothes than a gold watch 
rolled from uiider the fur. He then overhauled everything in 
the box. Among the rags were various gold trinkets, which 
had all probably been pledged with the old woman : bracelets, 
chains, ear-rings, scarf-pins, etc. Some were in their cases, 
while the others were tied up with tape in pieces of newspaper 
folded in tw^ Rn<ikolniko/r did hot hesitate, he laid hands 
on these jewels, and stowed them away in the pociceis of his 
coat and trousers, wrihont opening the cases nor untying tlie 

packets; but h.* was soon interrupted in his work- 

• ^Footsteps resounded in ihef other room. He stopped short, 
frozen with terror. But the noise having ceased, he was 
already imagining he had been mistaken, whdn suddenly he 
distantly heard a faint cry, or^rather^a kind of feeble inter¬ 
rupted moan. At the end of a minute or two, everything was 
again as silent as de.ith. Kaskolnikoff had seated himself on 
the floor Tie ide the frunk and was waiting, scarcely thiring to 
breathe: suddenly he bounded up, cauglit up the hatchet,*and 
rushed from the bedroom. In the centre of the apartment, 
Elizabeth, a huge bundle in her hands, stood gazing in a terror- 
stricken way ai her dead sister; white as a sheet, she did not 
seem to have the strength to call out.# (.)n the sudden appear- 
anc" of the murderer, ^shp began to quake in every limb, and 
nervous twitches passed over" her face: she tried to raise her 
arm, to open her mouth, but she was unable to utter the least 
cry, and, slowly retreating, her gaze still riveted on Raskdi- 
nikoff, she sought refuge in a corner. The poor woman drew 
back in perfect silence, as though she had no breath left in her 
body. The young man rushed upon her, brandishing the 
hatchet; the wretched creature’s lips assumed the doleful 
expression peqpliar to quite young cbildren when, beginning to 
feel frightened of sometiiini-* they gaze fixedly at the object 
which has raised their alarm, and are on the poinf of crying • 
out Terror had so completely stupefied this unfortunate 
Elizabeth, that, though threatened I9y the hatchet, she did not 
even think of protecting her Jacc by holding hei* hands before 
her head, with that mechanical gesture which the instinct of 
self-preservation prompts on such occasions. She scarcely 
rais^ her left arm, and extended it slowly in the direction of 
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the murderer, as though to keep iiim off. The hatchet pene¬ 
trated her skull, laying it open from the upper parttof the 
forehead to the crown. Elizabeth fell down dead. No longer 
aware of what he did, Raskolnikoff took the bundle from his 
victim’s hand, then dropped it and ran to the anteroom. 

He was more and more terrified, especially after this second 
murder, entiicly unpremeditated by him. He was in a hurry 
to be gone; had he then been in a state to see things more 
clearly, had he only been able to form an idea of the diffi> 
ciilties besetting his position, to see how desperate,* how hideous, 
how absurd it was, to understand how many obstacles there 
still remained for him to surmount,* pefliaps even crimes to 
commit, to escape fromMiis house and return home, be would 
mosft likely h.ave withdrawn iroih the struggle, and have gone 
at once and -given himself up to justice; it wns not cowardice 
which would have prompted him to do so, but the horror of 
what he had done. This lagt impression becaue more and 
more powerful every minute. Nothing in the world could now 
have made him return to the trunk, nor even re-enter the 
room irf’wliich it lay. Little by little his mind became diverted 
by bther tiioughts, and he lapsed into a kind of reverie; at 
times the murderer seemed to forget his position, or rather the 
most important part of it, and to concentrate his attention on 
trifles. After a while, happening to glance in the kitchen, he 
observed a pail iialf full of water, standing on a bench, and 
that gave him the idea of washing hjs jiands and the hatchet. 
The blood had made his hands sticky. After plunging the 
blade of the hatchet in the water, he took a small piece or soap 
Which lay on the window-sill, and commenced his ablutions. 
When he had washed his hands, he set to cleaning ”the iron 
part of his weapon; then he devoted three minutes to soaping 
the wooden handle, which was also stained with blodd. 

After this he wiped it with a cloth which had been hung up 
to dry on a line stretched .across the kitchen. ,This done, he 
drew near the window and careftflly examined the hal^het for 
some minffte.s. The accusing stains had disappeared, but the 
handle was still damp. Raskolnikoff carefully hid the weapon 
under his coat by replacfhg it in the loop; af^r which, he 
minutely inspected his clothes, tl^at is to say so far as the dim 
light of the kitchen allowed him to do so. He saw nothing 
suspicious about the coat and trousers, but there were blood* 
stains on the boots. He removed them with the aid ol a 
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damp rag. But these precautions only half reassured him, for 
he kn^ that he could not see properly and that certain siains 
had very likely escaped him. He stood irresolute in the 
middle of the room, a prey to a sombre, agonizing thought, the 
thought that he was going mad, that at that moment he was not 
in a ht state to come to a determination and to watch over his 
security, that his way of going to work was probably not the 
one the circumstances demanded. “Good heavens! I ought 
to go, to go away at once! ” murmured he, and he rushed to 
the anteroonn^rhere the' greatest terror he had yet experienced 
awaited him. * 

He stood stock-stilt, noa dating to believe his eyes:—the door 
of tlie lodging, the outer door which Ofiened on to the landing, 
life same one at which he had rung a little while before and by 
which he had entered, was oix;n; up till then it bad remained 
ajar, the old woman had no dt>ubt omitted to Close it by way 
of precaution*; it had been neither locked nor bolted! Ilut 
he had seen Kizabeth after that? How was it that it had not 
occurred to him that she had come in by way of the door? 
She coukf not have eftlered the lodging through the wrfll. He 
shut the door and bolted it. “ Hut tfo, that is not wlmt 1 
should do? ! must go away, go away.” He drew back the 
b(^lt and, after opening the door again, stood listening on the 
landing. , 

He stood thus a long while. Dowyi below, probably at tl>c 
street-door, two noisy Voices were vociferating insults. “ Who 
can those j^eople be?”* lie waited patiently. At last the 
noise* ceased, the brawlers had taken their departure. The 
young man was about to do the same, when a door on tffe 
floor immediately below was noisily opened and some one w^ent 
downstairs, humming a tune. “ Whatever are they all up to?” 
wondered* KaskolnikofT, and closing the door again he waited 
a while. At length all became silent as befoic ; but just as he 
was preparing to go down, he suddenly became awaie of a 
fresh sound, footsteps as yet far off, at the bottom of the stair¬ 
case ; and he no sooner heard them than he gifesscd the 
truth :—some one was coming /Acvr, to the old woman's on the 
fourth floor. Whence came this presentiment? What* was 
there so particularly significant in the sound of these footsteps? 
T]^ey were heavy, regular, anSi rather slow than hurried. lU 
has now reached the first floor, he still continues to ascend. 
The sound is becoming plainer and plainer. He pants as 
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though with asthma at each step he takes. He has commenced 
the third flight. He will soon be on the fourth! And Raskol* 
nikoff felt suddenly seized as with a general paralysis, the same 
as happens when a person has the nightmare and fancies him¬ 
self pursued by enemies; they are on the point of catching him, 
they will*'kill him, and yet he remains spell bound, unable to 
move a limb. 

The stranger was now ascending the fourth flight. Raskol- 
nikoff, who until then had been riveted to the landing with 
fright, was^at length able to shake off his torpSl*, and hastily 
re-entered the apartment, closing the door behind him. Then 
he bolted it, being careful to make little noise as possible. 
Instinct rather than reason prompted him to do this. When 
he had finished, he remained close to the door, listeniif,^ 
scarcely daring to breathe. The visitor was now on the land¬ 
ing. Only the* thickness of the door separated the two men. 
The unknown was in t^ie same position towards*Raskolnikoff 
as the latter had been a littfe while before towards the old 
woman. 'I'lie visitor stood panting for some little time. “He 
must hi# stout and bi^,” thought the yoiflig man as fie clasped 
the batchet firmly in nis hand. It was ail like a dream to him. 
The visitor gave a violent pull at the bell. He immediately 
fancied he heard something move inside. He listened atten¬ 
tively during a few seconds, then he gave another ring and 
again waited; suddenly k>sing patience, he began to shake the 
door-handle with all his might. Rask'olnikoff watched with 
terror the boll trembling in the socket, expecting to see it 
shoot back at any moment, so violent were the jerks git^n to 
tfie door. It occurred to him to hold the bolt in its place 
with his hand, but the man might have found it otit. His 
head was turning quite dizzy again. “I shall betray myself!" 
thought he; but he suddenly recoveied his presenoe of mind 
as the unknown broke the silence. 

** Are they both asleep,, or has some one strangled them ? 
The thrice-confounded creatures!” growled tfie victor in a 
guttural v*oice. “Hi! Alena Ivanovna, you old sorceress! 
Eliza]:)eth Ivanovna, you indescribable teauty I—open 1 Oh I 
the witches ! can they be dsleep?” 

In his exaS^ieration he rang te^ times running,* and as loud 
as he possibly could. This man was evidently not a stranger 
there, and was in the habit of being obeyed. At the same 
moment some light and rapid footsteps resounded on the stair- 
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case. It was another person coming to the fourth floor. 
Raskolaikoft was not at first aware of the newcomer’s arrival 
“Is it possible that there’s no one at home?” said the latter 
in a loud and hearty tone of voice, addressing the first visitor, 
who was still tugging at the bell-pull. “Good day, Koch 1” 
“Judging by his voice, he must be quite a youdg man,” 
immediately thought Raskolnikoff. 

“The devil only knows) I've almost smashed the lock,” 
replied Koch^ “But how is it you know me?” 

“What a question! The day before yesterday I played you 
at billiaids, at Gambriiius's, and won three games right 
off.” 

“ Ah! ” 

• “ So they’re not at home ? That's strange. I might almost 
say it’s ridiculous. Wnere can the old wornqn ba^o gone? 1 
want to speak jrith her.” 

“And 1 toft, baluchka^ I want^o speak with her.” 

“Well, what’s to be be done? I suppose we must go baeV 
to wheuce.we came. J wanted to borrow some money gf her!" 
exclaimed the young man. * , , 

“Of course we m-isl go back again; but why then did she 
make an appointment ? She herself, the old witch, told me to 
conic at this hour. And it’s a long way to where 1 live. 
W'here the deuce can she be? I don’t understand it. ‘She 
never stirs fri.in one year’s end to the ftther, the old witch ; sHe 
quite roLs in the place, Jic^ legs have always got something the 
mattei; with them, and now, all on a sudden she goes gallivant¬ 
ing aliout I ” « 

“Suppose we question the porter?” * 

“ What for ? ” 

“To find out where she’s gone and when she Will be back.” 

Hum 1—the deuce I—question—but she never goes any¬ 
where.” And he again tugged at the door-handle. “ i'he devil 
take her 1 thereils nothing to be done*but to go.” 

“ W'ait 1 ” suddenly exclaimed the young man, “ lyok I—do 
you notice how the door resists when we pull it?” 

“ Well, what then ? ” ^ 

“Why, that^shows tliat it’s not locked, but bojtedl Hark 
how it clinks! ” • 

-‘Well?" 

“Don’t you understand? That shows that one of them 
must be at home. Xf both were out, they would. have locked 
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the door after them, and not have bolted it inside. Listen, 
>don*t you hear the noise it makes? Well, to bolt end’s door, 
one must be at home, you understand. Therefore it follows 
that they are at home, only for some reason or other they don’t 
open thp door !" 

"Why, yes, you’re rfght!” exclaimed the astonished Koch. 
** So they’re there, are they ? ” And he again shook the door 
violently. 

"Stay!” resumed the young man, "don’t^lull like that. 
There’s something peculiar about this. You've rung, you’ve 
pulled at the door with all your mig|it, and they haven’t 
answered you; therefore, they’ve either both fainted awav, 

or-.—’■ 

“What?" 

"This is what-we had better dti: have the porter up, so that 
he may find out what’s tile matter.” 

"Thai's not a bad idea!” # * 

They both started downstairs. 

"Stop! you stay here; I’ll fetch the porter.” 

“ Why stay here ? 

"Well, one never knows what might happen-” 

" All right.” 

"You see, I might also pass for an examining magistrate! 
I'here’s something very peculiar about all this, that’s e\ident, 
e*-vi-dent! ” said the foung man excitedly, and he hastily 
made his way down the stairs. 

Left alone, Koch rang again, but gently this lime|^ then, 
with a thoughtful air, he began to play with the door handle, 
turning it first one wa^, then the other, so as to mak^ sure the 
door was only bolted. After this, with a great deal of puffing 
and blowing, he stooped down to look through the keyhole, 
but the key was in the lock, and turned in such a way that 
one could not see through. Standing up on the other side of 
the door, RaskolnikofT still held the hatchet in his hands. Hu 
was almctst in a state of delirium and was preparing to attack 
the two men the moment they forced an entrance. More 
than once, on hearing tljem knocking and planning together, 
he had felt inclined to put an end to the maUer there and 
then by calling out to them. At times, he experienced a 
desire to abuse and defy them, whilst awaiting their irruption. 
" The sooner it's over the better 1 "* Ke kepi thinking. 

" The devil take them! ” The time passed; still no one 
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came. Koch was beginning to lose patience. **The devil 
lake thpml” he muttered again, and, tired of waiting,, he 
relinquished his watch to go and find the young man. By 
degrees the sound of his heavy boots echoing on the stairs 
ceased to be heard. 

•'Heavens! What shall 1 do?” , 

Raskolnikoff drew back the bolt and opened the door a 
few inches. Reassured by the silence which reigned in the 
house, and, moreover, scarcely in a fit state at the time to 
reflect on whfft he did, he went out on to the landing, shut 
the door behind him as securely as he could and tuibed to go 
downstairs. He hadp ali^ady descended several stei)s when 
suddenly a great uproar arose from o*»e of the floors below, 
^yhere could he hide? Concealment was impossible, sa he 
hai>tened upstairs again. 

“ Hi there ! hang it I stop ! ” • • * 

He who ut^tfred these cries had just burst out of one of the 
lodgings, and was rushing down* the stairs as fast as his legs 
would carry him, yelling the while: *‘Dmitri! ].)mitril Dmitri I 
May the devil take the fool 1 ” * # 

The rest died away in the distance*; the man who iwas 
uLtenng the e cries had alieady left the house far behind. 
All was once more silent ; but scarcely was this alarm over 
chan a fresh one succeeded it: several individuals talking 
together in a loud tone of voice were noisily coming up the 
stairs. There were three or four of them. Raskolnikoff 
recognized the young ihah’s sonorous accents. “ It is them I ” 
no lunger hoping to escape them, he advanced boldly to 
meet them: “Let hap[>en what will!” said he to himscift; 
“ if they*stop me, all is over; if they let me pass, all is over 
just the same: they will remember passing me ,or» the stairs.” 
They werc^ about to encounter him, only one flight separated 
them—wl'cn suddenly he felt himself saved! A few steps 
from him, to the right, there was an empty lodging with the 
door wide op5n, it was thaV same* one on the second floor 
where he had seen the painters working, but, byk a happy 
chance, they had just left it It was they, no doubt, who a 
few minutes before had gone oft, u^ering those shouts. * The 
paint on the* floors was quite fresh, the workpien had left 
t^eir things in the middle eff the room: a small tub, some 
paint in an earthenwarq crock, and a big brush. In the 
twinkling of an eye, Raskolnikoff glided into the deserted 
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apartment and hid himself as best he could up against the 
wal^. It was none too soon : his persecutors were algsady on 
the landing ; they did not slop there, however, but went’on up 
to the fourth floor, talking loudly amongst themselves. Afier 
wailing till they had got some distance off, he left the room on 
tiptoe aQd hurried down as fast as his legs would carry him. 
No one on tlie stairs! No one either at the street-door ! He 
stepped briskly outside, and, once in the street, turned to the 
left. 

He knew very well, he knew without a doubtT^that they who 
w'ere seeiflng him were at that moment in the old wom.Tn’s 
lodging, and were amazed to find that the door, which a little 
w'nile before liad bi;eK shut so securely, was n*>w’ open. 
“ They’re examining the corpses,” thoiiglit lie ; “ it w’on’t t^k^ 
them a minijte to come to the conclusion that the murderer 
managed to hide himst-lf from them as they went up the 
stairs; perhaps they may even have a suspicion ‘ifiat he stowed 
himself away in the enfpty hedging on the second floor while 
they were hurrying to the upjier part of tlie house.” But, in 
spite oS these reflections, he ^id not daft; to increase his pace, 
though he still had a hundred steps or so to go before reaching, 
the fust turning. “Suppose I slipped into some doorway, in 
some out-of t!ie-way street, and waited there a few minutgs? 
No,.that would never do! I might throw my hatchet away 
sqmewhere? or take a ^ab? No good! no good!” At last 
he reached a narrow lane; he entered if more ‘U ad than alive, 
'rherc, he was almost in safety, anb Ke knew ii; in such a 
place, suspicion could hardly be fixed upon him; wiiife, on 
ihe other hand, it was easier for him to avoid notice by 
mingling with the crowd. But all these agonizing ev^ents had 
so enfeebled thim that he could scarcely keep on his legs?. 
Great drops of perspiration streamed down his face*; his neck 
was quite wet. “ I think you’ve had your fill I ” shouted some 
one who took him for drunken man, as he reached the 
canal bank. « % 

He no tonger knew what he was doing; the farther he went, 
ihe more obscure became his ideas. However, when he found 
him^^lf on tlic quay, he became frightened at seeing so few 
people there^ and, fearing that he might be ifoticed on so 
deserted a spot, he returned to the lane. Though he had 
hardly the strength to put one leg before the other, he never¬ 
theless took the longest way to reach his home. He had 
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srarccly recovered his presence of mind even when he crossed 
the threshold: at 1 ast the thought of the hatchet never came 
to him until he was on the stairs. Yet the question he had to 
S'lve was a most serious one: it consisted in returning the 
hatchet to the place he had taken it from, and in doing so 
Without attracting the least attention. Had he hetn more 
cnpihle of considering his position, he would certainly have 
understood that, instead of replacing the hatchet, it would be 
fur safer to get rid of it by throwing it inl(' the yard of some 
other house. 

Nevertheless he met with no mishap, 'Fhe d(^or of the 
porter's lodg' wa-: closed,»though not locked; lo rdl appearance, 
thereiore, the porter was at home. But Rnskolnikoif had so 
thoroughly lost all faculiy ot preparing any kind of plan,<that 
he walked strri '.ht to the door and opened it. Jf the porter 
had asked hiijn : “What do you want?” |Jcrhaj)s he would 
.«imply have handed him the. hatchet. Ihit, the same as on the 
pievious oc a-iop, tlie porter \\as absent, and this gave the 
young m^n every facility to replace t!>c hatcliel under the 
bench, exactly where ^e had found .t. Then he went Ripstairs 
and reached Ids r(«om widiout meeting a*soul; the door of* hi.s 
landlady’s apartments was shiit. Once home again, he threw 
himself on his couch just as he was. He did mil sleep, bet 
iay in a sort of semi-con«;< iouMii*ss. If anybody had .then 
appeared before him, he would have sprung up and cried oql. 
His head was swimmn t^ wi'h a host of vague thoughts : do 
v.hat he could, he xvas unable 10 foil' w the tlir.ad of one of 
them. 



PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Kakkolnikoff ]f\y on Ihf; c.jucii ri very long while. At t'rpcs 
he seemed to rouse from this h.ilf sleep, and then he notice*! 
that the nigtit .wa,s very far advanced, ljut still it never entered 
his head to rise. Soon it began to hrigiUen into day, and tiic 
dawn found liim in a state oft,slupe('action, lying‘motionless on 
his back. A desperaic clamour, and .sounds of brawls from 
I he streets below, rose to his ears. ,.'rhese awalrened him 
thoroughly, although, he heard them every morning early at 
tlie'saine hour. “ Ah ! two o'clock, drinking is over," and he 
started up as though some onr; had pulled him oiT the couch. 
“What! two o’clock already?” lie sat on the edge of the 
couch anil then recollected everything, in an insiant it all came 
back I At first he tliofight he was ga’ng out of his mind, a 
strange chill pervaded his frame, but the coid arose from the 
fever which had seized upon him during his sleep.* He 
^livered until his teeth chattered, and ali iiis limbs fairly 
shook. He went to the door, opened it, and listened*; all was 
silent in the house, ^\'ilh astoiiishnicMit he turned and looked 
round the rodin. How could he have (*)me home the night 
before, not bolted the door, and thrown him.self on the couch 
jusi as he was, not only not undre‘'Sed, but with his hat on ? 
rhcie it lay in the middle of the floor whero it had rolled. 
•‘If any one came in, w’nat would he think? That ^ am 
ilrunk of course.” 

He went to the window—it was pretty light—and looked 
himself all over from head to foot, to see if there were any 
stains on his'clothes. But he could not rely upon that sort of 
in.spection ; so, still shivering, he undressed and examined His 
clothes ng«\in, looking everywhere with the greatest care. To 
make quite sure, he went over them three times. He dis- 

8 o 
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covered nothing but a few drops of clotted blood on the ends 
of his trousers which were very much frayed. Hfe took a,big 
clasp-knife and cut off the frayed edges. Suddenly he 
remembered that the purse and the things he had abstracted 
from the old woman’s chest, were still in his pockets I He 
had never thought of taking tiiem out and hiding them! 
indeed, it had never crossed his mind that they were in his 
pockets whilst examining his clothes ! Was it pos.sible? In a 
second he emjjtied all out on to the table in a heap. Then, 
turning his pockets inside out to make sure tiicre was nothing 
left in them, he carried the things to a corner of Ihe room. 
Just there, the paper ^as hanging loose from the wall; he bent 
down and commenced to stuff all the things into a hole behind 
the paper. “ rhere, it’s all out f)f sight! ” thought he gleefully, 
.as he stood ga:iing stupidly at the spot wiiere the paper bulged 
out more than ever. Suddenly he began to shudder from 
terror. “(Jood heavens!murmured he in despair, “what is 
the matter with me? Is that hidden? Is that the way to 
hide anything?” 

Indeed, he had ndl reckoned«on sucii spoil, he hUd only 
thought of taking the old woman’s mdney; so he was not 
prepared with a hiding-place for the jewels. “ I have tj(j cause 
to*rcjoice now,” thought he, “is that the w'ay to hide anyliiing ? 
I must really be losing rny senses! ” He sunk on the cvuch 
again exhau.sti-d ; another fit of intqlerable shivering seizi;d 
him, and he mechanicallv pulled his old student’s rlouk over 
him for warmth, as he ’lefl into a delirious sleep. He lost all 
ct>nsciousness of himself. Not more than five minutcj had 
elapsed before he woke up in intense, t;xciternent, and berft 
over his‘clothes in the deepest anguish. “ How could I go to 
sleep ag.iin when nothing is done! h’or I havcidone nothing, 
the loop fe still where I sewed it. I forgot ail about that! 
What a convincing proof it would have been.” He ripp-. d it 
off and tore it into shreds wliich hej placed among his under¬ 
linen under the pillow. ‘“••I'hese rags cannot awaken any 
suspicions, I fancy. At least, so it seems to me,” repeated he, 
statiding up in the middle of the room, and, with an attempt 
rendered all ^the more painful by *1116 effort it cost him, he 
looked all round, trying to m|Lke sure he had forgotten nothing. 
He suffered cruelly from this conviction, that everything, even 
memory, even the mo&t elementary prudence, was abandoning 
him. 
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“ Can this be the punishment already beginning ? Indeed! 
indeed ! it is I 

And indeed the frayed edges he had cut from the bottom of 
his trousers were lying on the floor, in the middle of the room, 
exposed to the view of the first comer. “Put what can I be 
thinking of?” exclaimed he in utter bewilderment. Then a 
strange idea came into his head; he thought that perhaps 
all his clothes were saturated in blood, and that he could not 
see this because his sen:>es were gone and his perception of 
things losj. Then he recollected that there would be traces 
on the j)ursc, and his pockets would be wet with blonti. It 
was so. “ I am bereft of my reasdn, T know not what I am 
doing. Bah! not at al*l!—it is only weakness, delirium. I 
shah soon be better.” He tore at the lining. At this moniSat 
the rays ofahe morning streamed in and shone on liis left 
boot. There were plain traces, and all the point was covered. 
“I must have stepped^^in that pool. What siiail 1 do now.^ 
Boot, lining, rags, wiiere shalf they go?” He rolled them up 
and stood tninking in the middle of the room. ,“Ah, the 
stove. ‘Yes, burn them. No 1 cannd^t, I have no match. 
Better thiow them away. Yes, yes, tliat is the thing,” said he, 
.Tgain sitting on the couch. “ At once and without delay tuo, 
quick,” But, instead, his head fell back upon tlie jiillow, sjid 
chilly shiverings again came over him. He covered himself 
wkh his cloak and slept again. It apjieared hours to him, and 
many a time in his sleep he tried to nse to hasten to throw 
away his bundle, but he could not, he seemed chained to the 
lied. At last he awoke, as he hoard a loud knoc k at his*door. 

* “ Eh, open, will yoo ? ” cried N.istasia. “ Don't lie there 
like a dog. It’s eleven o’clock.” 

“ Perhaps he is not in,” said a roan's voice. 

“The porter's voice. What does lie w'ant?” R&skoinikoff 
rose, and sat on the couch listening. His heart throbbed 
violently. , 

“Who has bolted the door then?” exclaimed the .^vant. 

“ Open, Will you ?'' 

“ .^ll must be discovered ?'' He rose a little and undid the 
bolt, and fell back again (Ai his bed. 'I'here stood the porter 
and Nastasiai The servant look,ed strangely at Raskolnikofii 
while he fixed a despairing glance upon the porter. • 

“ Here is a notice for you from tlie*oflicQ|” said the latiei; 

“ Whai office?” 
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The police oft’ice.” 

“What for?” 

“I don’t know. You are summoned there, go.* Thv 
porter looked anxiously at the lodger, and turned to leave. 
Raskoinikoff made no observation, and held the paper un¬ 
opened in his hand. 

“ There, stay where you are,” said Nastasia, seeing him fall 
back on the couch. “ if you are ill, do not go. Wh it is tha; 
in your hand ? ” 

He looked* dow n ; in his right hand were clutched the 
pieces ot irayed cloth, his boot, and the lining of his pocket. 
He had evidently fillert’asleep with them as they were; 
indeed he recollected how, thinking deeply about them, he 
had dozed away. 

“ The ivlea of taking a lot of rags to bed and hii^ging them 
to you like a treasure! ” laughed the servant in her sickly 
manner. ' 

In a second he hid all under his coat and lookeJ at her 
attentively., Although little W'as Oiipable of pa.ssing in his 
mincT, he felt she would not ‘t.ilk* thus to a man undef arrest 
for a crime. But then, the police? 

“Is there any'liing you want? You stay here, I will 
bring it.” 

“No, I will go. I am going at on'^e,” murmured he, rising 
to his feet. .t « 

“Very well,” 

She went out after the porter. As soon as she had dis' 
appeared, he rushed to the light to look at his boot. Yes^ 
there were spots, but not very plain, ail coveied with mud. 
But who would distinguish them? Nastnsia could know 
nothing, thank heavens 1 Then with trembling'hand* he tore 
open the notice, and began to read. At last be understood ; 
it was simply the usual notice to report himself at the office of 
t!ie district thaj day at half-jfa^t nine,o’clock. 

“ But why to-day?” cried hte. “ Lord, let it be over soon." 
lie was about 10 fall down on his knet;s to p''ay, whSn a fit of 
laughter seized him. “ I must trust to myself, not to [iray^ers.” 
He quickly dressed himself. “ .Shall I put the boot on ? ” h*- 
thought, “better throw it away, and hide all traces of it”' 
Nevertheless he put it on, only, however, to throw i; off again 
with an expression of honor. As, however, he recollected he 
had DO other, a smile came to his face, and he drew it on once 
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more Again his face changed into deep despair, his limbs 
shdok more and more. “ This is not from exertion,” thought 
he, **it is fear.” His head spun round and round and bis 
temples throbbed visibly. 

On the stairs he recollected that all the things were in the 
liole in' the wall, and then where was his certificate of birth ? 
He stopped to think. But such despair, and, if it may be so 
called, cynicism, took hold of him, that he simply shook his 
head and went out. The sooner over, the better. Once again 
in the op^ii air, he encountered the same insufferable heat, the 
dust, and the people in drink rolling al^out the streets. The 
sun caught him full in the eyes and almost blinded him, whilst 
his head spun round aAd round, as is usual in fever. On rcjich- 
ing the turning into the street he had taken the day before, he 
glanced in great agitation in the direction of the house, but im¬ 
mediately averted his eyes again. “ If they ask me, I should 
confess, perhaps,” saidrhe to himself, as he tiii'ned away and 
made for the office. This was not far distant, in a new house, 
on the, fourth floor. As he entered th^ court, he .saw to the 
right of him a staircase, ascending which was a man carrying 
some books. “It was evidently there,” He did not thinlrof 
asking. 

“ I will go and fall on my knees and confess all,” he mur- 
mufed, and began to ascend the narrow and very steep stairs. 
On every floor the doofS of the kitchens of the several apart¬ 
ments stood open to the staircase, and emitted a siiflbcating, 
sickening odour. 'I'he entrance to the office he was in.search 
fii was also wide o^en, and he walked in. A number of per¬ 
sons were waiting in the ante-room. The stench w/is simply 
intolerable, and was intensified by the smell of fresh paint. 
Pausing a little, he decided to advance farther into the 
small low room. He became impatient when he found no 
one took any notice of him. In an inner room were seated a 
number of clerks engaged in writing. He went up to one of 
these. 

“ What do you want 1 ” RaskolnikofT showed him the 
notice. ^ 

“ You are a student ? ” asked a clerk, glancing at the notice. 

“Yes;—that is, I used to be.” 

Tlie clerk glanced at him—without, however, any particular 
curiosity. He was a man with unkeihpt hair and an expression¬ 
less face. , 
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“There is nothing to be learned from him, evidently.” 
thought Raskolnikoff. • 

“ S^tep in there to the head clerk,” said the man, pointing 
to a Tarther room, which was quite full of people, amongst 
whom were two ladies. One of the latter, in mourning, and 
poorly clad, sat near the desk of the chief man, writing some* 
thing from dictation. The other was a .stout and good-looking 
woman, richly dressed, who wore a brooch almost as large as a 
dish; she stood in a corner, evidently waiting for somebody. 
RaskolnikofT placed his notice before the clerk. “ Wait a 
moment,” said the latter, after having cursorily exriinined the 
document, and continuing to busy himself with the lady in 
mourning. » 

Raskolnikoff breathed more freely, “ He knows nothing,” 
l.itllu by little his self-possession came back to«him, and ho 
grew calmer. “ How' stupid of me to be so craven I I might 
have let all out. Pity they do not let the .air in here, it is 
stifling.” His head and senses were in a complete whirl, and 
a strange feeling came creeping over him; he felt he was 
losing all government over himself, and tried to fix this mind 
on soincl’ning perfectly new, but found it impossible. He kept 
looking at the chief clerk and sought to read his face. The latter 
vjas a young man of about twenty-two, with swarthy face, 
mobile features, and appeared older than his years. He was 
fashionably dressed, with a numlicr cf lings on his fingers and 
a large gold chain his waistcoat. With one of those 
present, he now and then exchanged a w'ord or two in very 
good French. 

“Luisa Ivanovna, you can be seated^" said he languidly'to 
the stylish dame who was standing there, evidently not daring 
to sit down, although a chair was very near. - * 

“ I thank you,” said she, in German; and with much ru.stling 
of silk she sac down. 

Tile womap in mourning was at Jast finished with, and, just 
as she turned to go, an ofificer,^ith a very good figure, entered the 
room noisily; he moved his shoulders in a peculiar fashion with^ 
each step he took. The lady last addressed jumped up at once 
from her sej^t, and made a very Ibw curtsey, but the officer 
took not the slightest notice/>f her as he passed, 4 lnd sat himself 
down in an easy-chair at the table, 'i'his was the assistant 
district-officer, a man adorned with red whiskers standing out 
on either side of his face, and with extremely small features, 
D 301 
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which, however, betrayed ao particular character except 
perhaps annoyance. He looked up impatiently at RaskoN 
nikoff, whose hlthy attire was by no means prepossessing. The 
latter returned bis ^dnnee calmly and straight in the fact.', and 
in such a manner as to give the officer offence. 

“ Wha^ do you want here ? ” he cried, apparently surprised 
that such a ragged beggar was not knocked down by his 
thunder-bearing glance. 

I am here because I was summoned,” stammered Raskol- 
nikeff. ^ 

“It is f< 5 r the recovery of money lent,” said the head clerk. 
“ Here! ” and ho threw the paper to Raskolnikoff, “read ! ” 
“Money? What money? It cannot be that,” thought the 
young man, and he trembled with joy. Everything becaiTi^* 
clear, and th^' load tell off Ins shoulders. 

“At what hour did you receive this, sir?” cried the lieu¬ 
tenant ; “you were told to come at nine o’clock,* and now it is 
nearly twxlve! ” * * 

“I received it a quarter of an hour ago,” loudly replied 
Raskolnikufr, over hE shoulder, suddcnlf angered, ‘*^and ir is 
sufficient to say that I*am ill with a ftver.” 

“ Please not to bawl! ” 

“ I did not bawl, but spoke plainly; it is you that bawl. 
am tv student, and am not going to liave you speak to me in 
tlv^t fashion.” ^ 

The officer became enraged, and fuofi^d so that only some 
splutters flew out of his mouth. He Jbitiped up from his place. 
“ Please keep silence. You are in court. Don’t be insolent.” 

* ** Andso are you iq court; and, besides bawling, you are 
smoking, so you are wanting in politeness to the whole com¬ 
pany.” As Ivs said this, Raskolnikoif felt an inexpressible 
delight at his maliciousness. The clerk looked up with a 
smile. The choleric officer was clearly nonplussed. 

“ That is not your business, sir,” he cried at last, unnaturally 
loud. '* Make the necessary declaration. Show' Him, Alf =^nd;;r 
Gregorivitch. Complaints have been made about you 1 You 
don’t pay your debts ! You know how to fly the kite evidently! ” 
Ra^kolnikoffi did not listen, but greedily seized the paper for 
the solution. < He read it through more than onde, and could 
make nothing of it. “ What is tHis ? ” he asked of the clerk. ^ 
“ It is a writ for recovery on a note^f hand of yours. You 
are called upon either to pay at once^ together with all ex- 
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penses, etc., or to give a written answer when you will be able 
to pay, and sign an agreement not to remove until payment ia 
made, and not to sell or conceal any property you may he 
> possessed of. The creditor is free at any time to sell your 
goods and proceed against you according to law.’* 

“ But 1 owe nothing ! ” 

“ That is not our affair. You are ])ursued upon a protested 
note of hand, in favour of the widow of the college assessor, 
21 arnitzari, for the sum of one hundred and twenty roubles." 

But she is my landlady ! ” 

“ Well I what if sl^ is ? *’ 

The chief clerk garedVith a pitying, but at the same time 
triumphant smile at this novice, who was about to become 
Acquainted at considerable expense, with the pioceedings 
usually taken against debtors. Hut what did Kaskolnikoff care 
for the note d hand now ? What mattered lo him his land¬ 
lady's complaints? Was it w'0|th his*while to trouble himself 
about it, or even to give it the least attention ? He stood there 
reading, listening, answering, questioning at times, but he did 
ail this mechanically. 'I'lie delight at feeling himselffafe, the 
satisfaction of having escaped an imminent danger—that was 
what, at that moment, filled his whole lx:ing. For the time 
being, all care for the luture, ail worry, was miles away from 
him. It was a moment of unalloy ed, joy, immediate and purely 
instinctive. But just,then quite a tempest broke out in the 
police office. The lit^ut^nant had not as yet recovert::d from 
the affront he had received, and his wounded pride was 
evidently seeking for revenge. So he suddenly began roughly 
addressJthe stylish lady, who, ever sinctf his entrance, had been 
looking at him and stupidly smiling. 

“ And you, hussy ! ” yelled he as loud as he dbuld (the lady 
in mourning was noiv gone), “what happened at your house 
last night? Eh? You're again becoming a scandal to the whole 
street! Comi^ant free fights and drunken brawls 1 Do you 
wrant to be sent to a penifLntiary? Come, 1 told you, I 
warned you at least a dozen times, that at the next I should 
lose patience ! But you’re incorrigible ! ** , 

Raskolnikgfi dropped the paper held in his band, and 
looked in amazement at the gtyiish lady who wat treated with 
■such scant ceremony. He was not long, however, before 
understanding what was the matter, and the affair rather 
amused him. He listened with pleasure, and Experienced a 
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great desire to laugh. His nervous system was quite dis¬ 
organized. 

“ Elia Petrovitch ! ” observed the chief clerk, but he at once 
saw that his interference at lliat moment would be useless: he 
knew by experience that, when once the impetuous officer was 
started, it was impossible to stop him. As for the stylish lady, 
the storm let loose on her head at first caused her to tremble, 
but, strange to say, the more she heard herself abused, the 
more amiable became the expression of her couQtenance, and 
the more seductive the smiles she bestowed upon the terrible 
lieutenant. She kept cuitseying whilst Jnijjatiently awaiting 
an o{)portunity to get in a word. 

“ There was neither uproar nor free fight at my house, K^r. 
Captain,” she hastened to say, the moment she had the chanc^ 
to speak (she* expressed herself in Russian without any hesita¬ 
tion, though with a very strong German accent),*'*there was no 
scandal whatever. The marveame there intoxicated, and he 
called for three bottles; then he began to play tlie piano with 
his footj^which is rather out of i)lace in,a respectable house, 
and he broke several of the sfrings. I observed to him that 
that was not the way to behave; thereupon, he picked up a 
bottle and began to lay about him. 1 at once called Carl, the 
porter; he hit Carl in the eye; he did the same to Hcnriettn, 
ami ^ave me five slaps on the cheek. It is disgraceful to be¬ 
have thus in a rcspeclaWe house, Mr. Captain. I called for 
assistance; he opened the window wljirii overlooks the canal, 
and squeaked like a little ])ig. Was it not shameful ? . The 
idea of going to the window to squeak like a hule pig ! It is 
true that (7arl, pullinji^ him behind to make him Iqave the 
window, tore off one of the tails of his coat. Then he de¬ 
manded fifteen roubles for the damage, and I paid him five 
roubles out of my own pocket, Mr. Captain. It was that 
ill behaved visitor, Mr. Captain, who aused all the scandal! ” 

“ Come, come, enough h 1 have already told you, | have 
already repeated-" '* 

“Elia Petrovitchl” again observed the chief clerk signifi¬ 
cantly. 'i'he lieutenant gave him a hurried glance, and saw 
him slightly shake his heai3. a 

“ Well, so * far as you are concerned, respectable Luisa 
Ivanovna, this is my last warning,” continued the lieutenant 
*' If, in the future, there occurs the least scandal in your worthy 
abode I'll havie you caged, as is said in polite society. Do you 
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hear ? Now you can go, but 1 shall keep my eye on you, so 
beware 1 ” 

Luisa Ivanovna at once began to bow pleasantly all round; 
but, as she withdrew backwards towards tiie door, curtseying 
the while, she came in collision with a handsome officer, will) 
a fresh and open countenance and superb fair bushy*whiskcrs 
This was Nicodenius Thomich, the ward officer, in person. 
Luis'a Ivanovna hastened to bow to the ground, and then gaily 
skipj)cd out of the t.ffice. 

What a fioise there is here ! ” said he to Elia Petrovitch, 

A 

but in a friendly tone, “ we can hear all downstairs. 

“ Here’s a ge’UUMy!an,*a student, no—that is, an ex-sluelcnt,” 
said he, carrying some books to aaoiher table, moving his 
«l^oulclers at each step in his [>eciiliar manner, “he does not pay 
his debts, gives bills, and refuses to yield up hi^ room; there 
are constant complaints aboe.t him, and yet he takes offence 
because I happen to light a c^arette in his presence. Just 
look at him, he's a nice one to uike ofrence! ” 

, “ Poverty is no crime,” said Nicodemus Thomich, turning 
affably to RaskolniHoff, who immediately began, ii#an easy 
tone: 

“Your pardon, sir,” he turned to the officer, “I wish to 
excuse myself if I have failed in anything. I am a poor student 
in bad health, and oppres.-.ed by poverty. At least, 1 was a 
student, but now I cannot afford tg he one. 1 shall have 
money soon. I have^a rnotber and .sister in the (joveriiment 

of-. They are going to remit to me, and I will pay. My 

landlady is a worthy woman, only .she is angry because 1 
have lost ray lessons and have been uiwible to pay her for four 
months—and she dues not even send me up tnv meals now. 

1 do not recollect what the bill was for. StiH, can I pay it 
now’ ? You can judge for yourselves." 

“ That is not oui affair,” again observed die chief clerk. 

“True, trj^, but let me explain,resumed Kaskolnikoff, still 
addressing Nicodemus Thtfmich, but desirous also of fixing 
the attention of Elia Petrovitch, who preiended to be bu.sy- 
amongst the books on the table, “ I have lived with l^er for 
three years, ever since my arrival* here from home, and not 
long afterwards I gave her |i promise to marrv^ her daughter 
, —a verbal promise, strictly verbal, I assure you. She was 
a young girl, 1 liked her, ^thougli I was not in love with 
her; in one word, I was young. 1 must also tell you my land- 
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lady gave me a deal of credit, and 1 led a fast life and was 
rather volalil:*.” 

“ Do not trouble us with such confidences, we have no time 
to listen to them.” interrupted Elia Petrovitcb abruptly. 

“ Pardon me, let me tell you,” cried Raskolmkoff, much put 
out by the interruption, ” let me tell you how the thing was, 
although I know it is useless. 1 quite agree with you. About 
a year after the girl died of typhus. 1 remained there as I 
was, and the motiier told me and some friends of mine as 
well, that she had the most perfect confidence'in me; and 
when I gave her the bill for wliat 1 owed, she said she would 
give me as much credit again; andr neter, never, could she 
enforce the promissory Miote. But now that I am without 
pupils and have nothing to eat, she claims a settlement Wlfa; 
do you think, of that.^” 

“All these distressing details, sir, do not concern us,” 
sarcastically rejoined Elia Petrovitch. “You ha've to make a 
declaration and give a pfomisd. As regards your having been 
pleased to fall in love, and all these tragic incidents, w.- have 
nothingtto do with them.” ♦ * 

“ Do not be so harsh,” said Nicodemus Thornich, as he sat 
down and commenced writing. 

“ Please write,” said the clerk to Raskolnikoff. ^ 

“Write what?” asked he rudely. 

As 1 dictate.” , 

Tlie clerk stood near and dictated to him the usual form of 
declaration; that he was unable to pay,'that he would not quit 
the capital, dis[)ose of his goods in any way, eic., etc. 

'“You cannot write, .your pen is falling from your fingers,” 
said the cloik, and he looked him in the face. “Aic you 
ill?” 

“ Yes, my head swims. Go on.” 

“Thai is all. Now sign it” 

Ra’^kolnikofT let Jail the .pen, and seemed as if about to rise 
and go, but, instead of doing so, he laid both eibow^^n the 
table and 'supported his head with his hands. A new idea 
formed in his mind: to rise immediate!), go straight to 
Nicodemus Thornich and trail him all that had occurred; then 
to accompany him to his room, and show him 411 the things 
hidden away in the wall behind the paper. His desire to 
do all this was of such strength that he got up from the 
table to carry his design into ezecutioa ** Reflect, reflect a 
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moment!** ran in his head. “No, belter not think, get it off 
my shoulders.” Suddenly he stood still as if shot. Nicodemus 
Thomich was at this moment holly discussing something with 
Elia Petrovitch, :>nd the words caught KaskolnikofTs anxious 
attention. He listened. 

“ It cannot be, they will both be released. In • the first 
place, all is contradictory. Consider. Why did they call 
the porter if it were their work ? To denounce themselves? Or 
out of cunning? Not at all, that would be too much I Be¬ 
sides, did not the porter see the student Pestriakofl'^at the very 
gate just as he came in, and he stood there some time with 
three friersds who hafi atitompanied him. And Koch : was he 
not below in the silversmith’s for half%n hour before he went 
«p to the old won^an’s ? Now, consider.** • . 

“ But see what contr.idictions arise! 'I’hey say*they knocked 
and found th^ door closed; yet three minutes after, when they 
went back with the porter, it wa| oper\.’’ 

“That’s true. The murderer was inside, and had bolted 
the door,,and certainly he would have been captured had not 
Koch foolishly run olf to the peWter. In the interval /le, no 
doubt, liad time to escape downstairs. Koch explains that, if 
he had remained, the man would have leaped out and killed 
him. He wanted to have a Te Dtum sung. Ha, ha 1 ’* 

“ Did nobody see the murderer ? ” • 

“How could they? The house is a perfect Noah’s arJc,” 
put in the clerk, who been listening. 

“The thing is clear, very clear,*’ said Nicodemus Thomich 
decisively. 

“Not at all I Not at all I” cried Eka Petrovitch, in repTy. 

Raskoliiikoff took up his hat and made for the door, but he 
never reached it. When he came to himself bt^found he was 
sitting orf a chair, supported on the right by some unknown 
man, while to his left stood another, holding some yellow 
water in a yelJow glass. Nicodemus Thomich, standing before 
him, was looking at him fixeflly. RaskolnikofT arose. 

“What is it? Are you ill?” asked the officer sharply. 

“He could hardly hold the pen to sign his name,” th^clerk 
explained, at^the same time going b^ck to his liooks. 

“Have you been ill very Ipng?" cried Elia Pfttroviich from 
• bistable; he had run to see the swoon and returned to his 
place. • 

“Since yesterday,” murmured Raskolnikoff in reply. 
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** Vou went out yesterday ? ** 

“I did.” 

“Ill?” 

“Ill!” 

“ At what time ?" 

o’clock in the evening.” 

“ Where did you go, allow me to ask?” 

“ In the streets." 

“Concise and clear.” 

RaskolnikofT had replied sharply, in a broken voice, bis face 
as pale as a handkerchief, and >vith his black swollen eyes 
averted from Elia Petrovitch’s scrutinizing glance. 

“ He can hardly stand on his legs. Do you want to ask any¬ 
thing more?” said Nicodomus 'I'homich. * ' 

“ Nothings" replied Elia Pctrovitch. 

Nicodeniiis Thomich evidently wished to ssay more, but, 
turning to the clerk, wh^ in tu^rn glanced expressively at him, 
the latter became silent, all suddenly stopped speaking. It 
was strange. 

RaskolnikofT went out. A*? he descended the stairs he could 
hear an animated discussion hud broken out, and above all, 
the interrogative voice of Nicodcmus Thomich. In the street 
he came to himself. , 

“ Search, search ! they are going to search ! ” he cried. “ The 
scoundrels, they suspect me!” The ^old dread seized him 
again, from head to foot. , , 


CHAPTER ir. 

I 

Hfre was the room. All was quiet, and no on6 had, ap¬ 
parently, disturbed it—not even Natasia. Put, heavens I how 
could he have left all those;things where they werp? He.jrushed 
to the corner, pushed his hands bShind the paper, took Jbt the 
things, an'ld thrust them in his pockets. There were eight 
articles in all, and two little boxes with earrings or something 
of that description, then four little morocco c^cs; a chain 
wrapped up iif paper, and something else done up in a common 
piece of newspaper—possibly a decoration. Raskolnikoff dis¬ 
tributed these, together with the purser about his person, in 
order to make them less noticeable, and quitted the room 
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again. All the time he had left the door wide open. He 
went away hurriedly, fearing pursuit. Perhaps in a few 
minutes orders would be issued to hunt him down, so he must 
hide all traces of his theft at once; and he would do so 
whilst he had strength and reason left him. But where should 
he go ? • 

This had been long decided. - Throw the lot in the canal 
and the matter would be at an end! So he had resolved in that 
night uf delirium, when he cried out, Quick, quick I throw 
all away I ” * But this was not so easy. He wandered to the 
quays of the Catherine Canal, and lingered th&re for half 
an hour. Here a washing raft lay where he had thought of 
sinking his spoil, or there boats were •moored, and everywhere 
.[Jbople swarmed. Then, again, would the cases sink? Would 
they not rather float? No, this would not do. , He would*go 
to the Neva; there would be fewer people there and more 
room, and it Vould be more convenient. He recognized that 
he had been wandering about^for fully half an hour, and in 
dangerous places. Me must make haste. He made his way 
to the ri^er, but soon came to tviothcr standstill. V\|hy in the 
Neva? Why ill the water at all? Butter some solitary place 
in a wood, or under some bushes. Dig a hole and bury them I 
He felt he was not in a condition to deliberate clearly and 
soundly, but this idea appeared the best. ^ 

'I'his idea also, however, was not destined to be realized, ^nd 

another took its placA As he passed the V-Prospect, he 

suddenly noticed on fh^ left ab entrance into a court, which 
was surrounded entirely by high walls: On the right, a long way 
up the court, rose the side of a huge fqur-storied building, 
the leff, parallel with the walls of the house, and commenc¬ 
ing immediately at the gate, there ran a woocksn hoarding of 
about twenty paces down the court. Then came a space 
where a lot of rubbish w'as deposited ; whilst farther down, at 
the bottom of the court, was a shed, apparently part of some 
workshop, possibly that •f a carpenter or coachbuiider. 
Everything appeared as black as coal-dust. HcA’e was the. 
very place, he thought; and, after looking round, went up the 
court Behind the door he espied a large unworked *8tone, 
weighing abfbut fifty pounds, which lay close up against the 
^ hoarding. No one could lee him where he stood; he was < 
entirely free from observation. He bent down to the stone, 
managed to turn it over after considerable effort, and found 

*D 50* 
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underneath a small cavity. He threw in the cases, and then 
the purse on the top of alL The stone was not perceptibly 
higher when he had replaced it, and little traces of its having 
been moved could be noticed. So he pressed some earth 
against the edges with his foot, and made off. 

lie laughed for joy when again in the street. All traces 
were gone, and who would think of looking there ? And if 
they were found who would suspect him? All proofs were 
gone, and he laughed again. Yes, he recollected afterwards 
how he laughed—a long, nervous, lingering laugh, lasting all 
the time ht* was in that street. As he came to the Boulevard 

K-, where he had had the adventujre w ith the drunken girl, 

his joviality left him, and other thoughts crowded into his 
brainr relative to that incident. “The devil take him!” h<i; 
muttered. He went on, looking round maliciously. His thoughts 
hinged upon one certain point, and he felt that even now at 
the very outset he was straying from his one object, an import¬ 
ant question which he bad ^nunned facing for the last two 
months. “To the devil with all!—the girl, the new life, and 
everythiitlg' ” be cried all at«once in a'lit of anger.' “How 
ridiculous lam. How I lied, to try to win the good graces of 
that detestable Elia Petrovitch. How 1 set them all at de¬ 
fiance, and played with them all! Did 1, though?” He 
stoi>p 4 ;d to ask himself a new, perfectly unlook^ for, but 
urgent, question: “Have 1 done this deed with discernment 
and with a definite aim in view, or in siniple foolishness ? Did 
1 even look in the purse, and see what I'had got? Was that 
the outcome of my cowardly work ? Did 1 not want to cast 
them all into the river, and without giving hardly a glance at 
them ? What was all this ? lam very ill, that is why I have 
these thoughts I am jaded and worn out, and do not know 
what I am doing. Yesterday and the day before, it was the 
same. I shall get better soon. Suppose 1 do not, th:>ugh! 
How tired 1 am ! ” 

He kept on walking, however, toying to divert his but 

knew not whai to do or undertake. His old repugnance came 
upon him stronger than ever—an obstinate, malicious hatred 
of everybody, his surroundings and everything; and he 
resolved simp'y to ignore any one who spoke lo him. He 
stopped when he came to the ban1u of the Little Neva, near 
the Vasstlevsky Ostroff. “ Why, he lives here, in that house 1 
How strange! I said the other day that I would go to Raaou* 
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mikhin afterwards^ on the following day, and here am 1 
going!'' He ascended to the fifth floor. Razoumikhin was 
at home, in his small room, busily engaged in writing, and he 
rose and opened the door. It was four months since they had 
last seen each other. Razoumikhin appeared in tattered 
dressing-gown, with his bare teet pushed into a pair of old 
slippers, his hair dishevelled, his face unshaven and unwashed. 
He seemed astonished. 

** What 1 AS it you ? ” be cried, as he looked his old comrade 
over from head to foot—then he gave a prolongedMrhistlc. 

"Impossible!" he s;|id at last, scanning KaskolnikofT's rags. 

*‘ Why brother, my more than brother, come in, sit down," 
and he led RaskoinikofT to an old ri^ety couch, covered with 
" American-cloih, and worse than the latter's own. Razoumik¬ 
hin saw at once that ins visitor was unwell. * 

"You are seriously ill, man, are you not aware of that?" 
He tried to feel his pulse, iWt RaskoinikofT drew back his 
hand. 

* “Yoipneed not,"Jie said, “I^am here, that’s all. ^ want to 
get some [lupils—I wanted to ask, but 1 don’t want pupils at 
^1, either-" 

“You are delirious,” replied the student, carefully watching 
him. 

“ No, I am not!” RaskoinikofT rose from the sofa. Me felt 
he would permit no ene in the wholfl woild to argue with Ifim, 
l>e it his very best fritnd, and he suddenly became livid with 
rage. He almost choked from excess of feeling. “ Good dayl” 
he cried suddenly, making for the door. 

*' St«y, my good fellow I ” * 

" 1 am going,” said RaskolnikctT, with his hands to his sides. 

“ Whs^ are you come here for, then?—havfi you lost your 
senses, or w'hat? This is almost insulting. I will not let you 
go away like this.” 

" Well, listen: I came he^u because I knew no one else who 
could assist me, because you are the kindest, the ^ts^rst of all, 
and can understand. But now 1 see that there is nothing I am* 
io want of, absolutely nothing, l^can help myself }>est J> It is 
suffleient, Iqave me in peace." 

** Slop a minute, Mr Chimney-sweep I You* are positively 
out of your mind I X am giving no lessons myself either. I * 
am at present doin^ translations for a pubi.siter. 1 had 
counted on you as being useful to me. My orthography is 
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rather bad, and I am very weak in German—indeed, 1 only 
undertook the work with the hope of its leading to something 
better. Look here, he will pay three roubles for translating 
these German pages, and you may do* them if you like. 
Here! ” 

RaskolnikofT took the paper and the three roubles in silence, 
and went out. Razoumikhin gazed after him with surprise, 
which was redoubled when he saw his visitor return, lay the 
money and paper once again on the table, and, sti(ll maintain¬ 
ing silence, ogain prepare to quit the room. 

“You must be in a raging fever!” R^izoumikhin at last 
roared out. “ VV^hat comedy is this you are playing? You are 
enough to vex a saint 1 What the devil did you want here? 

“I don’t want any traii'^Iations,” murmured Raskohiikoff’ 
from the stairj?, making his way down. 

“ Eh ! Where do you live ? ” 

No answer. 

“Confound you then I be off! ” 

Raskol^iikoiT was already in the street.. On the Nicolacff 
Bridge he was lirouglu to his senses in a very extraordinary 
manner. He felt the lashes of a whip across his back, and 
heard cries from the driver of a carriage, who had called out to 
him three or lour times before proceeding to more vigorous 
measu'res. 'I’he blows exasperated him to such an extent that 
he leaped to the hand-rail‘(how he came to be in the middle 
of the street he knew not). The carrhg*? drove on, and he 
stood, amidst the smiles of the lookers-on, gazing malignantly 
aftttr it and rubbing his back. Suddenly he felt some money 
thrust into his hand. A 'trader’s wife, with headdress and 
skin shoes, was just passing, accompanied by a child carrying 
a yellow parasol) and evidently the womait s daughter. ^ “ f 'ake 
this, for Christ’s sake!” said the former as she went on. from 
his clothes and appearance, he might \ery well be taken for a 
beggar, engaged in his occupation, jtnd no doubt tke bloyy|froni 
the whip brpught him the twenty kopecks. He kepi the money 
'and went away, turning his face to the (Neva, in the direction 
of the J^alace. The heaven|i were without a cloud, whilst the 
water appeared almost blue, a rare occurrence with the Neva. 
,The dome of tlEie Cathedral never stood out so plainly on the 
horizon, and through the clear air could be distinctly seen the 
tracery of its architecture. * 

The pain from the whip abated, and RaskolnikofT forgot the 
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blow>-one disturbing and indistinct idea engrossed him en¬ 
tirely instead. He stood and looked afar off, long and fixedly. 
This spot was particularly well known to him, and in his old 
University days it happened, hundreds of times, that he would 
linger here, at this very place, and really admire the beautiful 
panorama displayed to his eyes. An inexplicably soothing air 
appeared to blow upon him in this place, and the scene 
appealed to him mutely. He used to be astonished at the 
sombre and enigmatical questions which came to the surface 
of his mind; Init, mistrusting himself, the solutions were in- 
variahly deferred to the future. He thought of stlnding there 
again and thinking %s he used to do, but he knew that that 
would be ridiculous, and that buried«[)elow him, far under foot, 

• frere all the past problems and questions—the panoramoi even, 
and all besides. It a{>peared to him as if he h|d escaped up¬ 
wards and lost sight of everything. At last he made a move¬ 
ment with ifis arm and felt the coins in his hand, gazed a 
moment at them, then flung fliem into the water, and went 
homewards. He felt as if he had severed himself from every¬ 
thing aifd everybody in this moment. I 

He reached horn" towards evening, piTlia[)s at about eight 
o’clock—how and by what particular way, he never recollected 
—but, speedily undressing, he lay down on the couch, tremb¬ 
ling like a beaten horse, and, drawing his ovcicoat over lym, he 
fell immediately into a deep sleep. ^ He was awoke at ^rly 
morn by a terrible ^loise. Heavens! what was that sliriek I 
such an unnatural sdun*d ! such bowlings ! gnashings of teeth I 
blows, cursing! he had never heard before! He could not 
imagl le such ferocity and confusion. , In horror, he arose fnd 
sat ujf in bed. The clamour and swearing grew louder and 
stronger, and then, to his astonishment, he hcskrd'the voice of 
his landkidy. She was howling and giving vent to words im 
possible to analyze, at the same time imploring some one to 
cease beating her. Her assailant,^evidently in the greater rage, 
joined in with loud shouts and exclamations. Raskolnikofl 
began to tremble like a leaf. He recognized the voice; i^ 
was that of Elia Petrovitch. ** He here, beating the landlady, 
kicking her; why, what for? impossible! It mu^ be a 
dream. Wliat are the lights?” P'rom all /]Uftriers the occu- ‘ 
pants began to gather, and voices, sounds, knocking and bang-* 
ing of doors joined jn the general noise. It was reality. 

*' Good heavens 1 can it be; he is coming here ? ” He raised 
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his hand towards the bolt, but let it fall again. Dread 
benumbed him like ice. He fell back. At last, after about 
ten minutes, the noise i^egan to subside; the landlady groaned 
and sighed; Elia Petrovitch threatened and abused, and 
then came silence. The lookers-on returned to their 
rooms. 

Haunted by Elia Petrovitch’s voice, Raskolnikoff fell back 
on his couch in a kind of stupor; he could not close his eyes, 
but lay theie in such a state of agitation, and with such an 
unendurable sensation of fright, as he had never felt before. 
Suddenly iffe door opened, and Nastasia entered, bearing in 
her hands a light and a plate of soup, writh bread, salt, etc. 
She gave a glance at him,»and, finding he was not asleep, placed 
the light on the table and began :o arrange the meal. •, 

He has paten nothing since yesterday, and has been 
running all over the town with a fever on him.” 

“Nasta.sia, who beat the landlady?” 

She looked at him steadily, itnd repeated his question. 

“Yes, about half an hour ago, Elia Petrovitch vras on the 
.stairs, \\6hy did he laiat her? *How did it«happen ?“ •Nastasia 
did not answer, but continued to look at him; her strange 
glances annoyed him. “Nastasia, why are you silent?” he 
cried in a weak voice. 

“ If is the blood,” she said at last, quietly, and as if speaking 
to herself. 

“ Blood 1 what blood?*’ he murmured, with a pallid face, 
turning to the w.all. * 

Nastasia still gazed on him. “ Nobody beat her,” she said 
at ^ast. , 

He turned to her breathless. “ I heard them, 1 say, € heard 
all. I was nottaslcep, I sat up and listened all the time. It 
was Elia Petrovitch, and all the house came and listened, too.” 

“Nothing has happened. It is only your blood; it’s got 
clotted, and brings on dreams. Take something to eat I” 

He made no reply, and l^astasia stood near hIVn, surveying 
,him as before. “Give me something to drink, Nastasia.” 
She went below, and returned with some water in a white 
earthenware jug. He rccoKected nothing further except sip¬ 
ping a few drops and spilling some down his iieck^ then came 
a blank. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

Raskolnikoff’s mind, however, was not quite a blank during 
all the progress of his illness. He recollected a uood deal 
about it. It seemed to him that he was surrounded by a num¬ 
ber of persons who wished to bear him off, and who disputed 
and quarrelled a good deal over him. Then a^ain, sometimes 
there would.bc no one in the room, all had run away, frightened 
of him, anti only occa>^ionally peeped in at the door toiook at him. 
Then they threatened him, mocked him, and.sometimes laughed 
at him. He frequently recollected seeing Nastasia by his bed¬ 
side: also a njan whom he seemed to know verv well, and 
whose name he could not bring to mind, and he used to grieve 
about this and even cried. At times he felt he had lain there 
a month, .it other times it seemed but a day. One thing he 
entirely forgot, the one iking sl at above all he should have 
remembered—he knew he did this and made violent efforts to 
recollect.* Then he*would struggle to rise and rush away, but 
some one always restrained him by force. 7'hcn he sank hack, 
feeling weak and about to faint. At last he came to himself. 

This happened one morning about ten o’clock, a time when, 
ih clear weather, the fun always cast long rays on the couch 
where he lay. At the bedside stood Nastasia and a maft who 
was certainly unknovMi to him. Thts was a man with a bcitird 
and wealing a caftan* *116 had the appearance of a workman. 
Through the half-open door the landlady was looking on. 
Raskolnikoff rai^cd himself a little. t 

Wko is that, Nastasia ? ” he asked,*pointing to the man. 

“ Hallo I he is awake,'* said she. , 

“ He awake 1” echoed the man. Concludmg that Raskol- 
nikoff iiad recovered consciousness, the landlady immediately 
closed the door and made off. She was alway.s of a timid 
nature, and dreaded conver^tioi:s*or explanations. She wa:. 
about forty years of age, short and stout, good-lqpking, and 
good natured, which seemed to be the result of her stoutness * 
and inherent laziness; altogether^hc was a rather pkeasant 
woman. t ^ 

** Who are you? ” asked Raskolnikoff, turning to the work- . 
man. At this moment the door opened, and Razoumikhin*s 
tall form entered, stoofting. 

** What a cabin this is! I always bump my forehead. Call 
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these a]>artments indeed 1 Ah t brother, are you awake ? I 
heard so from Pashenka.” 

** He has just awoke,'* said Nastasia. 

“ He has just awoke,” repeated the workman, with a smile. 
“And who may you be?” Razoumikhin asked, turning to 
the last speaker. 

“ 1 have come from the merchant Shepolaeff on business, 
sir.” 

Please be seated, my friend. You have done well to wake,” 
he continuqfi, turning to Raskolnikoff. “For four days you 
have hardly touched anything. True, they gave you some tea 
with a spoon. I have brought Zosinlbff to you twice. You 
remember Zosimoff? Hd examined you carefully, and said yop 
had a lot of nonsense in your head, the result of bad diet* 
and beer. You will soon get over it. We need not detain 
you," he added to the workman, “please explain what your 
business is. There has been sopie one here before, Kodia, from 
their office, besides this man.” 

“ Yes, sir, that was Alexis Semenovitch, from our office, who 
came the day before yesterday. By order of Athanasius 
Ivanovitch Vakrouchin 1 have to give you from Simon 
Simonovitch the sum of thirty roubles, remitted from your 
mother as before. I presume you have heard of this ? ” * 

“Yes, 1 recollect, Vakrouchin,” said Raskolnikoff pensively. 
“‘'Whatl you know •Vakrouchin?” ,cried Razoumikhin. 
“ Wliat have you there ? ” , . 

The book, sir! ” 

“Give it me. Now, Roclia, raise yourself and sign, take the 
pen. Money is the horfey o( humajiity.” ^ 

“ I c!or?t waint it,” said Raskolnikoflf, pushing away the pen. 
“ Not want it*? Now, come, friend, 1 Avill witness it. it is 
very simple. See, I will guide your hand. That is if. Here 
is your receipt.” 

‘‘Thanks, sir.” • , ^ 

“ Bravo!, and now’, my friend, /ou w’ant something -'Ji eat. 

• What shall *it be. Some soup ? ” 

“ I have some over from yesterday,” said Nastasia, who had 
been standing near all the time. , 

“ With potatoes and rice, eh ? ” # 

“ Yes, I will bring some.” 

Raskolnikoff looked at them witb deep astonishment 
aud a dull feeling of dread. He decided to maintain silence 
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and await events. **I am no longer delirious, this is 
reality.” 

In a few moments Nastasia returned with the soup, and 
«announced that some tea would soon follow, ^he further 
brought with her a couple of spoons and plates, and all the 
proper service—salt, pepper, etc., all in such order as nhver had 
been before. The cloth was spotless. 

** It would not be amiss, Nastasia, if Prascovia Paulovna got 
us in a couple of bottles of beer. We can manage them ! ” 
Raskolnilco'fT continued to look on stupidly, and ^ith some, 
edbrt Ra/.oumikhin now sat down near him as awkwardly as a 
bear, and, supporting*his*friend's head with his lef^ arm, bQg[axf' 
toj'eed him. Raskolnikoff took one Spoonful, then another, 
then a third, when his friend said he must wait till ZoshnoJT 
came. • 

“I have dinipd here, Rodia, for the last two or three days, 
and Pashenku, your landlady, h^s supplied my meals. 1 did 
not oliject. flere comes Nastasia with the tea.” 

Ra7.oun3ikhin poured out a cup of tea, then another, and 
sat down again on the couch. • He tt;ok hold willi^his lelt 
hand of the sick man’s head, and, blowing at the tea to cool 
It, fed the patient wit)i a spoon. Raskolnikoff accepted all 
tliose attentions in .silence, and made no resistance, not¬ 
withstanding that he felt quite capable of sitting up and help¬ 
ing himself w'iihout a|;^y assistance. <A low kind of cunning 
had come over him, aqd jt had come into Ins head to conceal 
his strength, to sham, to He and listen and observe. After 
•sipping about a dozen spoonfuls, he puslicd away tlie spoon and 
fell bacl^ upon his pillow. His head did rest upon a pillow 
now, a real feather one, in a proper case, a fact Raskolnikoff 
had already noticed and taken into consideration. 

“ Now,•Rodia, I must tell you how I found sou out. When 
you escaped from my place in such a funny manner without 
leaving me jour address, 1 felt .w angry with you that I 
resolved to seek you out to ptinish you. 1 set about it at once 
and asked, and asked. This, your present address, I had 
forgotten—indeed, 1 could not recollect it, as I never knpw it. 
I tried to fin^ out your old quarters*and it made me still more 
angry to be unsuccessful; soJL went to the Addre^ Bureau, and 
•■in a few minutes they found you out. You were inscribed 
in it.” 
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“Yes, they would not find me there, though. No sooner 
did I arrive here than 1 was told all your aQ'air:>. I know all, 
all, my friend, and have made acquaintance with Nicodemus 
Thomich, Elia Petrovitch, the partner, and Mr. ZametofT, the 
chief clerk in the police-office; and, lastly, I got to know your 
affair witn Pashenka. I do not wish to tire you, and will not 
say anything superfluous. My last conquest was Pashenka 
herself; ask Naslasia-” 

“ You got round her,” murmured the servant, smiling shyly. 
Raskolnikoff did not reply, although at the moment he could 
not tear his eyes away from his comrade’s glance. Razou- 
mikhin was cvidenlly a little disconcerted at his silence, but 
continued: “ It was a great pity, my dear fellow, you did i>ot 
be more careful with her. However did j ou come to sign the 
bill? I know everything—but pardon me, 1 see 1 am touching 
a very delicate string ! I am an ass! Ilut, apropos, it’s quite 
true she is not quite so stupid,,as she looks. Is she ? ” 

“No,” replied Raskolmknff, turning away, not understanding 
that it was belter to .sustain the conversation. .. 

“Is S. not true?” Razouifiikhin add<*ci, delighted that his 
hearer was evincing some interest. “ Quite an unexpected 
character! I can’t quite make her out. .She must be forty; 
indeed, she owns to thirty-six. I am sure she has a full right 
to do so. However, 1 must avow that I jud^je her more 
intellectually, meiaphySionlly, or w'hatevijr you call Jt. All this 
quarrel has arisen in this way. Slv^ raw that you were no 
longer a student, had no pupils, and were deprived of means of 
livelihood, and, furthermore, that she had no hold on you 
through her daughter's 'death—this made her take frigl^t She 
saw you were allowing yourself to sink effortless, and resolved 
to make you "give up your room. For a long time she 
meditated upon this, and then there was the bill, w’Rich, how¬ 
ever, you had told her that your mother would meet- 

“ It was very mean of mo to sav so. She heraelf is^^almost 
dependent on charity, and 1 lieu in order to remaiti’^here,” 
declared Raskolnikoff vohemenily. 

“ You were prudent in that It was very unfortunate that that 
Mr. Tchebaroff should have turned up. Without Ijim Pashenka 
would not haVe thought of doing anything. She is too timid; 
not so the business man. His first question, I’ll be bound, 
was, *Can the bill be realized?’ ^What was the reply? 
*Ye8, his mother has only a pension of one hundred and 
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twenty-iive roubles—nevertheless, she helps him; besides, his 
sister Dounia is such as would go into bondage for him.’ This 
was what they relied on. Do not be alarmed. I have learned 
your secret thoughts. You were right to confide in Pashenka 
when she looked upon you as a future son-in-law; but, you 
see, while the honest man tells his secrets, the Jjusiness 
man hoards them up and turns them to account. In short, 
he made your bill over to Tchebaroff, and he commenced 
these proceedings. Fortunately, I am on good terms with 
Pashenka, and partly through her influence I have managed to 
stop the affair, at the same time assuring them you vrould pay. 
You will oo so, I •am, sure. Do you hear ? I offered 
Tchebaroff ten roubles down for his e\penses, and here 1 have 
tbd honour to return you the bill! So that now they have^only 
your promise to rely upon.” • 

Razuumikhin placed the bill on the table. Haskolnikoff 
looked at him,* and, without opening his mouth, again turned 
to the wall. • 

** 1 see, my friend, that you are still acting the fool,” added 
Kazoumilt^iin, after a*pausc. thought only to am|pse and 
distract you with my talk, but, instead, it seems 1 have simply 
succeeded in Making you angry.” 

“Did I fail to recognize you when I was delirious ? ” Kaskol- 
nilcoff muttered at la^t. 

“Yes, my presence seemed to excite you sometThies, 
especially when /ametoff once accompanied me,” * 

“ Zametoff ? The ftletk ? Why did you bring him here ? ” 
Raskolnikoff quickly turned and fixed his eyes on Razou- 
niikhin. ^ « 

“Why? What alarms you? He wished to become ac¬ 
quainted with you, as I had spoken so much •about you. 
From wh<«m could 1 have beamed these particufars if not from 
him ? He is an excellent fellow, very extraordinary in his way 
as well. We are friends now and sec each other almost every 
day. I hav^ removed to ^is netghbourhood. You know 
Luisa, do you not—Luisa Ivanovna? ” , 

“ Did I rave much ? ” 

** Yes, but do not agitate yourself,” • 

“What did I say?” ^ , 

** Oh, whai people always toy. Now, my friend, let us not 
waste any time; but talk of business.” He stood up» and 
seized bis cap. 
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“ What did I rave about ? ” 

“ It is of no use repeating. Do you fear having disclosed 
your secrets ? Do not be alarmed. You never mentioned the 
Countess, but you talked a great deal about a bulldog, ear-, 
rings, watch-chains, Krestol'fsky Island. You spoke, also, of 
some porters, of Nicodernus Thomich and Elia Petrovitch, 
and said a deal about them. Another funny thing was, your 
hoot sec'mod to be an object of great interest to you, you kept 
asking for it. ZMametoff sought for it in every corner, and gave 
you this playtiiing, stained and wasiied out by your own 
hands as *lt was. Then, and then only, did you grow calm 
again, and the whole day you held itjn }Our l^ands, so tightly 
that it was impossible Ip take it from you. It must be about 
now. somewliere among the clothes. But now to business. 
H ere are your thirty-five roubles, out of which I arn going to 
take ten, and render you an account later on; at the same time 
I shall let Zosimoff know, although he should Ifave been here 
by now—it is twelve o’clock. I shall also give Pasheuka 
orders. Adieu, for the present.” 

“ calls her Pashenka. jOh, the sly fellow! ** said Nasiasia 
to RaskolnikofT, as she left the looin; then on the stairs she 
stood listening, but, catching no words, she slipped .down 
farther. She seemed very eager to learn what Razouniikl)in 
was saying to the la;)dlady; it was apparent that site herself 
was‘completely bewitched by him. 

* No sooner was the door closed, than ^he sick man threw off 
the clothes aod leaped like a madmafi obt of his bed, and stood 
waiting with a burning impatience until they were quite gone 
arway. Now, at once work, “ Rut what ? do what ? ” he 
asked himse lf. He had forgotten why he had jumpeS out of 
bed. “Mv Qod, my God, tell me but this: Do they know all 
or nothing? Knowing all, do they but feign, and*mock me 
as I lie here, and then go and tell what is already known to 

everybody; or do they simply-? What can 1 do? 1 forget 

as soon as I think!” ' • • 

He stood in the middle of the room, and looked around in a 
vacant manner, ran to the door, opened it, and listened. Ko 
one liras about. He ran back again, and knelt down near the 
hole under paper, thrust in his hand, and fofind nothing; 
then to the stove to rummage anibng the cinders—the bits 
torn pockets i.ay where he had thfown them, evidently no one had 
seen them. Then he recollected the boot spoken of by Razou- 
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mikhin, and speedily discovered it under the clothes. It was so 
muddy that he felt sure Zametoff could have noticed nothing. 

“ Ah, Zamctonr—the office! Why am I called there ? Where 
is the summons ? Pshaw 1 I am getting confused. It was the 
other day I—the same day I examined the hoot; since then I’ve 
been ill. But why does Zametoff come here ? And why does 
Razoumikhin bring him ? ” he murmured, sinking down on the 
couch exhausted. “ What is this ? The fever is still on me 
or I would Yes, I must fly quick, quick, at once! at 
once! Ah! but where to ? Where are my clothes ? My 
boots ? They are gOQe. Ah ! iiiddcn away, I have no doubt, 
'fhere is my coat, the m^ey, thank God! I will take it and 
gojaway to other apartments where t!ie^ will not find me. Yes, 
bht the Address Bureau, they will discover me; Kazoumi1(.hin 
will. Better fly faither, to America, and defy them. 1 will 
take the bill, too, that may be ot use. What else shall 1 take? 
They think I am ill, and do not imagine I can get away. Ah! 
ah ! ah I 1 guessed from their eyes they knew all. If I can 
only get down the stairs. Perhaps they have placed a watch 
here, the police! What is this? 'I’ea? A bottle of beer, 
too, that will refresh me I ” 

lie seized the bottle, in wdiich w.as about a glassful, and 
drank the conleuts off if he had a jirfe m hia throat. Many 
moments had not elapsed before the liquor got into his Ifbad, 
and a light, but agreeable, shiver ran through his frame. He 
returned to his bed and iiiew the clothes over him, and, his 
thoughts becoming southed under the influence of the betir, 
he sank into a light and pleasing slumber, which was aided bjy 
the comfort of the nek’ pillow on vi’liichliis head rested. He 
awoke, later on, with a feeling on him that some .person was 
in the room, and opening his eyes, they fell npon'Razoumikhin, 
who was standing at tiic door, seeming und-.-cided whether to 
enter or. not. , 

“ Ah, you are awake 1 Bring up »he bundle, Nnstasia.” 

“What time is it?” RasTcolnikoff asked, lookiqg wearily 
around. 

“ Six o’clock. You have slept for six hours.” • 

“Heavensf How could I have ^ept so long!” 

“What is the matter? There is no hurry, We have plenty 
of time before us. I have been here several times, but you 
were fast asleep; also twice to Zosimoff—he is not at home. I 
have been moving my things to^ay—^uncle and alL 1 have 
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an unde with me now. Never mind, though I Give me the 
bundle, Nastasia. Now, my friend, tell me how you feel." 
l*m quite well. I’m not ill. Have you been here long ? " 

“ I told you I was here a little while ago.” 

Yes. but before then.” ' 

-How before?” 

“ When did you first come ? " 

“Why, I told you all about that. Have you forgotten?” 
Raskulnikoff tried to think, but all was muddled, and he gave 
an appealing glance at Razoumikhin. ** Oh, you are confused, 
but the sleep has done you good, and you look better—indeed 
you do.” He looked at the bundle brought in by Nastasia, 
and continued: have been very busy in the matter too. 

You know, we must make a man of you. Do you see this?” 
diving into the bag, and holding up a fairly good, but at 
the same time cheap and ordinary, cap. Let us try this 
on.” * 

“Not now,” said Kaskolniko.% pushing it away. 

“Dc^ please, it is getting kite, and 1 shall not be able to 
sleep if 1 do not see how they fit, for 1 bougiu them on ch.'ince. 
There, that is the latest thing in caps. What do you think 1 
gave for it?” Raskolnikoff making no reply, Razoumikhin 
turned to Nastasia. “What do you say?" 

““Twenty kopecks, 1 should think.” 

‘ "Twenty kopecks ! Fool!" cried he^offended. “ Why, one 
could not buy it to-day for eighty. Now then we approach the 
United States, as we call them at college,” and Razoumikhin 
^read out before Raskolnikoff a pair of light summer trousers 
in pretty good condition, without stains, and then a waistcoat, 
ajipareiitly much too large for its purpose. “ Rather ’oose, I 
think, but tha\ will not matter, all the more comfort|Lble You 
see, Rodia, to be in fashion one must observe the seasons, and 
if asparagus is not customary in January one need not have it, 
and it saves money: so it Is with^respect to my purchr^. For 
it is summer, and 1 have bought accordingly. When the time 
comes for darker autumn suits you can abandon this if it does 
not abandon you. Now,/is to the price. What is your idea ? 

two and a qiyiner roubles and the old agreement; if it wears 
out this year, they give you another pair gratis next year. Now 
we arrive at the boots. One can easily see they have been^ 
worn, but they will last a month or twA, for they are of foreign, 
niaimfacture.* The Secretary of the English Embassy was in 
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want of money, and sold them. He had only had them a 
week. Price, a rouble and a half. Lucky, wasn't 1 ? ” 

' ** But perhaps they are no fit,” muttered Nastasia. 

** Not fit ? ” replied Razoumikhin, pulling out of his pocket 
one of his friend’s patched muddy boots. “ 1 take good care 
of that. 1 got the exact size. As for the linen, that was not so 
easy; but, however, here are three shirts with fashionable fronts. 
Now let us reckon up:—eighty kopecks the cap, two roubles and 
a quarter the clothes, boots a rouble and a half, shirts five 
roubles—in *11, nine roubles and fifty-five kopecks. Here are 
forty-five kopecks change; please to take them. Nfiw you .Tre 
completely rigged out, ajid in quite a fashionable style. As 
for socks .ind other little things, you # an buy those yourself. 
Xhere remains twenty-five roubles; and you need not mind 
the rent, I have arranged with Pashenka about {bat. Plca&e 
now to change your linen.” 

*‘No, 1 will ncit,” cried Kaskolnikofif, who had listened 
moodily to the playful recital 01 ' the purchase of the clothes. 
“Where did the money come from for these?” he asked. 

Mone*y ? Why, out of your own ? Didn't your mother send 
it you through Vakr< uchin—don’t you recollect?” 

“ I remeiiiber now,” Raskolnikoff aii-swered, after a long 
surly silence. 

At this moment the door opened and a tall stout ^man 
entered familiarly, as if accustomed to the sight of the sick 
man. ** ZosimofT at iifst! ” cried Razoumikhin in delight 


• CHAPTER IV 

•• 

* 

ZosiMOFr*was a tall and stout man, about twenty-seven years 
of age, with a round, colourless, clean-shaven face, and his 
fair hair stood erect on his head. ^ He wore spectacles, and 
had a large ^old ring embedded in the fat fiesh of one of 
his fingers. He was dressed in a light summer* coat and 
trousers, very fashionable in cut, and everything he had on 
seemed spick and span; his linen* was irreproachable, Whilst 
his general t^pearance was still further set off thy a massive 
wat(dr-chain. His manner pompous, but at the same time 
studiously easy, though the effort, in spite of his endeavours to 
conceal it, was continually apparent Hia acquaintances 
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thought him insufferable anywhere but in a sickroom, where 
he was invaluable. 

“ I have been twice to your place, my friend,” cried Razou- 
mikhin. “ You see he is awake.” 

“ 1 see, I see. How do we feel now, eh ?” turning to the 
patient and sitting near him on the sofa, after having disposed 
of his legs as best he could. 

“He is out of sorts, and when we wanted to change his 
linen he almost cried,” said R.izoumikhin. 

“You could have clianged that later on if he did not wish 
it. 'I'he f5lilse is weak. Your liead still aches, does it not ?” 

“ I am quite wclf, very well,” Raskolnrkofi’ replied in irrita¬ 
tion, raising himself a ^little on the sofa and glancing at the 
intei;*’Ogator with sparkling eyes. The effort seemed, howefty, 
t6o much for him—he fell hack again in his old position, with 
his face towards the wall. 

“Very good, he is going on all right. Hhs he eaten?” 
He was told, and asked what^ihould be given the invalid. 

“Oh, anything—soup, tea. You need not give him mush¬ 
rooms i^or cucumbers, though, nor beef either. The mixture 
as before, and I will have a look at him to-morrow. That will 
do for to day, and-” 

“To-morrow evening I shall take him for a walk,” said 
Raspumikhin, “in the Yosupoff Oarden, and then we intend to 
g 9 to the Crystal Palace.” 

“I do not think he will be able to'be moved. However, 
we shall see.” * ** 

“ What a pity ! I am just going to give a house-warming in 
rty new rooms, not t\YO steps away, and we could take him 
there. He could lie on the sola between us. You will 
come?” 

“ Thanks, if possible. What’s the entertainment 

“Oh, nothing. Tea, brandy, herrings, cake.” 

“Any one particular?” 

“Some young fellows, and my«ncle, who has^ust af'^ed in 
St. Petersburg on some trifling business. 1 have not seen him 
for five years.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He has passed all his life as a district postftiaster, has a 
pension now, and is about sixfy-five years of age. He is^ 
nothing to speak of, but 1 am very fond of him myself, l*or- 
pbyrius Petrovitcli, examining magistrate for the district, is to 
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come. Then some students, teachers, a tchinovnik, a musician, 
and an officer—Zametoff." 

"Tell me, pray, what can there be in common between 
. either of you, and such as 2Lamctoflr?” asked Zosinioff. 

** Oh, those grumblers. They all take principles as motives 
and dare not follow their desires. He is a decent fellow, and 
I like him. Thai’s my principle, and 1 want no other reason. 
Zametoff is an extraordinary man, and we have a matter of 
interest in common- ” 

** I should like to know what-” , 

“ It is all about a house-painter—that is, a Stainer. We have 
been working to release’*him. It is all arranged now. The 
thing seems perfectly plain.” * 

What painter is that?” • , 

** Did I not tell you ? Oh, you only heard the ^M^ginning— 
about the murejer of the old woman. A painter is implicated.” 

“Yes, 1 heard about the murder; it interests me, partly for 
a reason—I read about it in the papers.” 

“Yes, they killed Elizabeth, too," put in Nastasia, address¬ 
ing Raskolnikoff. She ha(i remahied near the door listening. 

“Elizabeth?” he murmured almost inaudibly. 

" Elizabeth—you knew her ? She has repaired your shirts 
at times.” 

Raskolnikoff turned, as usual, to the wall, where, on •the 
dirty yellow paper, wyre depicted some tiny white flowers, 
which he mechanically; proceeded to examine, and count the 
petals and leaves. His feet and arms felt benumbed, almost 
as if these limbs were amputated, but he obstinately continuec} 
his occupation, and did not try to stir. * 

"Well, and what about the painter?” said Zosimoff, with 
some gesture of displeasure at Nastasia’s chatter. * 

Nastasia*sighed, and became silent. 

“He is charged with the murder,” replied Razoumikhin. 

“What proofs are there?” • 

“ProofsI There are nonef what thc-y take to be proofs are 
not proofs. They were on a false scent, just as they were with 
Koch and Festryakoff. All is done stupidly and irratioivi^lly. 
By the way, R^odia, you have heard something about this ? It 
happened just before your illoess; when you werd at the office 
and swooned, they were talking about it.” 

Zosimoff looked curiously at Raskolnikoff, who did not 
move. “1 roust keep an eye on you, Razounjiikliin. You 
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are taking too much trouble about a matter which does Dot 
concern you,” Zosimoff continued. 

“ Never mind that. We mean to rescue this unlucky man 
from the grip of the law,” cried Razoumikhin, bringing down 
his fist upon the table. **What can be more scandalous? 
They tafk and talk, fancying that that leads to truth; and they 
worship their loquacity. Now, for example, see the confusion 
in the official mind. The door is found closed; the porters 
come; it is open. Koch and PcstryakofT must, then, have 
done the deed 1 That*s their kind of logic 1” 

** Do not put yourself out about it. They arc simply detained 
—it was necessary to do that I renfbmfier meeting this Koch 
once. He was in the Ifabit of buying up expired pledges, was 
he riot?” ‘ » 

“ Yes, the scamp ! and notes of hand also. A regular busi¬ 
ness. But have done with him. It is about this I am excited 

» 

—about their crazy, trivial .routine 1 ‘We have,’ they say, 
‘facts before usl’ But facts are not everything; it is im¬ 
portant to know how to interpret them.” 

“ AnS do you understand how to go about that?” 

“ Perhaps. It is impossible to keep silence when one feels 
one could give assistance in the matter, if—you know the 
details?” 

*^[ am still waiting for the painter’s history.” 

• “Yes, of course. Well, listen to t^e story:—On the third 
morning after the murder, whilst tlyey were still engaged in 
playing with Koch and the other—spite of the clearest evi¬ 
dence of their every movement—there suddenly came to light 
a very unlooked-for fact. A peasant, Dooshkin by name, w’ho 
keeps a beerhouse exactly opposite the house, appeared at the 
office, bringing with him a jewel-case, vvhich contained a pair 
of gold earrings. This was his story:—‘ There c&me to me, 
the day before yesterday, a little after eight o’clock at night, a 
painter, whom I know well, Mikola by name, aqd he A^ed me 
for an advance of two roubles u{)on these things, and'm reply 
to my question—how did you come by them ?—he replied that 
he had found them in the street I did not ask him anything 
further, and I advanced him a one-rouble note on the thing, 
thinking thaf if I did not do so somebody else would. Besides, 

1 know this Mikola, he is of the same Government as myself^,. 
Although be is not a drunkard, stilUbe drinks, and we knew 
that he was working on the same job together with Dmitri. 
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* He at once changed the note, and drank off two glasses, 
took up his change and went away. Dmitri we did not see at 
all. The next chiy, having heard of the murder, it struck me 
at once that the earrings l^longed to the old woman, and that 
she had advanced money upon them. I immediately set about 
making inquiries, and went to their house, and, after preparing 
the way carefully, asked, “Where is Mikola?” Dmitri replied, 
“ He is out on the spree somewhere. He came home at day¬ 
break, drunk, and went out again after about ten minutes; but 
1 did not see him at all, and went to work alone.** then re¬ 
turned home,* said Dooshkin, ‘ having learned all that could be 
learned. Next morning, rft about eight o’clock, Mikola appeared 
in my place, very unsteady, though flot very much in drink, 
and capable of conversation. He sat down in silence bn .a 
bench. At this time we had few people in-«-a stranger, 
another man gslecp, and my two boys. 1 asked, “ Have you 
seen Dmitri?” “No,” said he. , “Where have you passed the 
night?" “On a barge." “And where,” said I, “did you 6n<l 
the earrings ? ** “ In the street.” He said this in a very fidgety 

manner. “Do you not know what has happened *in that 
house?” “No, but 1 have heard something," be replied, turn¬ 
ing the colour of copper. 1 looked straight at him, and he, 
taking hold of hib cap, stood up to go. I wished to detain him, 
and said “Stop a bit, Mikola, won’t you take a glass?^ I 
signed to the boy to sl\ut the door, and came forward—only in 
time, however, to see,hipi rush out, and when 1 got to the 
door he was out of sight. Of course, I supposed him guilty.’" 
“Naturally 1” cried Zosimoff. , 

“ Listen to the finish. Search is ^made everywhere for 
Mikola, and they detain Dooshkin, Dmitri also, and the 
barges are visited and all—when suddenly they drop upon him 

in a laverh near-Gate. He had come there, tal;en off 

the silver cross he wore, for which he wanted some brandy. 
A few minute^ after, a woman, milking, c.aught sight of him 
through a chink in the cowshed, trying to hang himself with a 
rope. They laid hands on him, and he said: 'TaVc me to 
the police-station, and I will make a full confession.* .This 
was his examination when he got there:— ’ 

“Question: ‘How was it, when you were i^orking with 
, Dmitri you did not see any persons on the stairs at such and 
such a time ?* Answer.: * Apparently they came, and we did 
not notice them 1' ' Did you hear no noisei or iinything un- 
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usual ?’ * Nothing extraordinary I ’ * Was it not known to 

you the same day that at such a time a certain widow and her 
sister were murdered and robbed?’ ‘I heard it first from 
Anthanasius Paulitch two days afterwards in a beerhouse.’ 
•Where did you find the earrings?' ‘In the street.’ ‘Why, 
next day, did you not return to work with Dmitri?' ‘Because 
I took a holiday !’ ‘Where?’ ‘ Here and there.’ ‘Why did 
you run away from Dooshkin?' ‘I was frightened 1' ‘What 
of?* ‘The law.’ ‘How could )’ou be frightened if you felt 
you had done no wrong?' Now, l)elieve it or not, Zosimoff, 
but these questions were proposed in all^seriousncss. 1 know 
it for a fact. P^ancy such a thing !” * 

“ I suppose proofs e5dst.” 

o “ i do not speak now of proofs, but of such questions, and 
those who put them. Well, never mind! They pressed and 
badgered him until at last he confessed. ‘Not, in the street.’ 
he said, ‘but in the room where I was at work with Dmitri.’ 
‘Under what circumstances?’ ‘We were together all day 
until cjght o’clock, and were prejiaring to go away, when 
Dmitri took hold of a brush and dab’tjcd in my face some 
rose-coloured wash, then ran away, and I went after him down¬ 
stairs into the court, and caught him near the gate. The 
porters were there with some gentlemen. 'I'hcy scolded us 
for 'creating an uproar, as well as did a gentleman who was 
pkssing with a lady. We were on the ground, and I had hold 
of Dmitri by the hair, and he was, w,»esiiing with me. \Vc 
were not in temper, but simply in fun. At last Dmitri got away 
and ran oii down the street. I tried to overtake him, but could 
not, and then returned back to the room where we had been 
working, in order to pack up our things and await Dmitri’s 
return. I stood waiting in the room, when suddenly I \iW the 
brush lying on the floor. I picked it up. It \^as on the door 
near the door.’” 

“Near the door? Did he .say near the dqor?” suddenly 
exclaimed Raskolnikoff, with an a|;itated glance at Razo ^likhin, 
as he slowly raised himself up from the sofa, and supported 
himself with his hands. 

“Yes. What has that to do with you?” answered Razou- 
mikhin, turning round. 

“Nothing,” Raskolnikoff returned feebly, turning back again« 
to the wall. I'here was silence for a few moments. 

“He is half asleep, I suppose,” at last Razoumikhin re- 
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marked interrogatively, glancing at Zosimoff, who returned a 
slight negative shake of the head. 

“Well, go on/’ said Zosimoff, “what further?” 

“What further? Only that he at once left the room, forgot 
all about Dmitri, and ran to Dooshkin, received the rouble, and 
went straight off on the spree. There’s the whole story. What 
do you think is the net result of it all ?” 

“ I suppose it is a tlue/’ 

“So now they accuse the painter of the murders. They 
have no doubt-” ^ 

'‘Bahl You excite yourself too much. What about the 
earrings? I suppose yoii agree that they did come out of the 
old woman’s box, and on that very day? That is of some 
consequence. ” 

“ The idea! Doctor! You, above all, a mart of discern¬ 
ment and reputation, who are acquainted with inmian nature, 
do you not see any further? Can you not understand that this 
is th-.: true story, and that the earrings fell into his hands as he 
says?” • 

But he owns tliat he lied at first.” 

“Disten, listen carefully. I’he porter, Koch, Pestryakoff, the 
porter’s wife, the lady and gentleman, in all eight or nine per- 
son.s who were in the court, are all witnesses to the fact of 
Mikola’s struggle with Dmitri on the ground, and which they 
were all watching with interest and amusement. Do yrtu 
hear? If tl'.ey, or onl^’ I’^id murdered any one, and 

then rifled the place, then I ask you only one question: You 
know the bodies when discovered were warm, .so that ihs 
murders could not have been committed more than five or ten 
minutes before Mikola and Dmitri came running out into the 
streets; and I ask you, could they have come but' and com¬ 
menced their horseplay as they did, knowing that but a few 
moments would elapse belore the dei;d would Rediscovered? 
There they were, playing like children, and ten persons were 
witnesses I” ’* 

“ It is very strange, and it seems impossible, but-” 

“There is no M in the case. Of course the earrings 
appearing so ^oon after in Mikola’s hands constitute a fact 
against him ; still it ought to »be counterbalancecf by those in 
his favour. Unfortunately, our m.igistrates have no idea of 
arguing these qucstionS'*from a psychological point of view— 
they look at nothing but bare facts, and that exasperates me!” 
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“ I sec well enough you are annoyed. Was there ariy proof 
that the earrings did really belong to the old woman ? ” 

** That was proved by Koch, who recognized the things, and 
said whom they belonged to; while the latter has established 
his claim to them." 

** And* did no one see Mikola at the time when Koch and 
Pestt vakod* ascended the stairs, and can't an alilfi be estab* 
lished?" 

“No,” replied Razoumikhin rather sorrowfully, “even Koch 
and Pestiyakoff took no notice when they passed Mikola's 
room. They recollect that the door waj open, but could not 
xecollect whetlier any workmen werehbout or not.” 

“ Well, how do yod explain all these facts ? Can you 
aoco'unt for the finding of the property- -that is, if Mikola's tMe 
is true ? ” ‘ 

“Explain it? What is there to explain, the thing is self- 
evident The earrings explain all. Tiic actual murderer 
dropped them. The murderer was upstairs when Koch and 
his coi^panion knocked, and he held the door. When Koch 
foolislily went away, the man slipped down after him, because 
he could do nothing else and there was no other outlet; on 
the stairs he heard the porter and Koch commencing the 
ascent, and he must have got into the empty room just at the 
moihent when Mikola and Dmitri ran down into the street. 
I'ficir fighting attracted the attention of. every one in the yard, 
and (he murderer thus succeeded iUfge^ting away unperceived. 
The earrings dropped out of his pocket <is he stood at the 
door. They clearly show he was there, and that's the whole 
mystery.” 

“Very clever I No, my friend, you are too ingenious.” 

“How so?” 

“Because the plot is too well arrr^Dged and interwoven— 
quite theatrical in fact." 

“ Bah! ” cried Razoumikhin. ^ But just at tb« mordent t!ie 
door opentid, and there a»'peared upon the 5cu.c a'iSce un¬ 
known to any one in the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The intruder was a man, apparently not very youn[j, of a{rected 
manner and pompous carnage, with a close and snappish- 
looking cou?iicnance. He remained at the door looking 
around with an offensive and unconcealed expression of 
astonishment, which seemed to ask: “Wherever have I come 
to ? Mistrustfully and with an affected assumption fear and 
doubt, the man look to examining RaskolnikofTs low and dark 
chamber, until at last lie fixed his eyes upon Raskolnikoff him¬ 
self, who, undressed and unwashed, lHy upon the miseralile 
and dirty sofa, intently regarding the newcomer with a t>o1d 
glance of inquiry. The tension of silence endured fur several 
moments, until at last the gentleman soitcned his demeanour a 
little and, turning to Zosimoff, <^villy, but stiffly, said, laying 
stress on each syllable: 

X wish jLo see Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikoff, a student 
or ex-student—is he here ? " * 

Zosimoff lazily turr<ed, and possibly would have an5weiu<l, 
had not Razoumikhin anticipated him. “There he lies, on the 
couch. What is it you want?” This familiar “Wliat is it you 
want ? ” seemed to wound the visitor’s dignity, and he almost 
looked round at the speaker, but recollected himself io time 
and turned pointedly to^ Zosimoff. 

“There is Raskolnikou,” said the latter, as he tossed hi^ 
head in the direction of the bed, and began to yawn, opening; 
his mouth to the utmost, and prolonging*the liberty as long as 
possible. That over, he dragged his watch out of bis pocket, 
opened it leisurely, and then in the same slow mahner replaced 
it in his waf^tcoat 

Raskolnikoff himself lay all this time on his back, and stub¬ 
bornly continu^ to eye the new-comer. His face was ghastly 
pale and expressed the deepdit anxiety and trouble, as if be 
had just borne a most p.iinful o(>eration or had come from the 
rack. The new arrival at first awakened curiosity in him; 
then doubt, then almost fear. When Zosimoff, pointing to 
him, said: “ 'itiere is Raskolnijtoff,” he quickly railed himself, 
indeed almost leaped up, and, in a broken and agitated voice, 
said: “Yes, I am Raskolnikoff! What do you want?” 

The visitor looked at him attentively, and replied: “ 1 am 
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Peter Petrovitch Looshin. I have an idea that my name is 
not entirely unknown to you.** 

But Raskoinikoff, who seemed to await something quite 
di/Terent, bluntly and vacantly looked at him, and gave him 
back no answer, as if he had just heard Looshin's name for the 
first time. 

“How? Is it possible j'ou have received no information 
about me?” asked Peter Petrovitch, a little put out. In reply, 
Raskolnikotr slowly let himself down on his pillow, placed his 
hands to^his head, and fixed his eyes on the ceiling. Looshin's 
anger became very visible, and it was not decreased by his 
feeling that Zosimoff and Razoumikhifi w'ere attentively watching 
him. “I supposed and reckoned,” he exclaimed, “that the 
iolter whicli was sent off at least ten days or a fortnight ago 
would-” 

“One moment. Why do you stand at the door?” suddenly 
broke in Razoumikhin. ‘‘I(,you have anything to communi¬ 
cate, sit down. Nastasia, stand aside. Over itcrei A tight 
fit. Here’s a chair.” ,, 

The guest managed to step over Razoumikhin’s legs, and, 
stumbling past, sat down upon a chair drawn Irom under the 
table. 

“Do not be put out,” chuckled Razoumikhin. “You see 
Rddia has been ill for the last five days, and three days he 
^as delirious. He is now, however, better, and is picking up 
a bit, and even eats w'ith appetite^ .Tbis is the doctor who 
attends him, and I am Rodia’s friend and cotnpanion, who is 
fiiow nursing him. 1, too, am a student. And now, sir, will 
you in turn please say what is your business ?” 

“ 1 thank you Am I not perhaps disturbing your patient 
by my pre.sence and conversation?” returned Peter I'clrovitch 
to Zosimoff. 

“No, no,” replied Zosimoff, “ir may possibly entertain him,” 
again yawning. • 

“Oh, he has quite recovered his reason sinct^ijnorning," 
joined in Razoumikhin, whose familiarity Looshin apparently 
deeply resented. 

“ Your mamma,” commenced Looshin. 

“ Hum! ” Razoumikhin ejaculated. Looshifi looked at him 
•questioningly. 

“Nothing. Please go on.” • 

Peter Petrovitch shrugged his shoulders. “Your mamma, 
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whilst 1 wai there, commenced writing an epistle to you. 
Since my arrival in St. Petersburg 1 have purposely refrained 
from paying you a visit until the present moment, in order to 
allow you lime to become acquainted with everything, but, to 
niy great astonishment, 1 find——” 

‘*I know, I know!” cried RaskoInikofT, in a'tone of 
irritation. “You are the bridegroom? Yes, I know all. 
That’s enough! ’* 

Peter Pciiovitch grew pale with auger, but kept silence, only 
turning as if for an explanation. During the silejnee which 
fv)l)owcd this outburst, Raskolnikofif rc'.unied his lutmer 
occupation of staring tus vi..iior in ihe face, this time very 
particularly, as if he lt.id not hud timc«U) do so before, or had 
discovered some entirely new feature in the man ; to obtain a 
letter view, he even rai‘ -'d himself up from the couch. Really 
there seemed something in the appearance and manner of 
Peter Petrovitch to justify the appellation of ‘‘hridegroom,” 
which had been so unceremoniously thrown at liini. 'riiere 
v.as no doubt, indeed it was very apparent, that I’eter Petro- 
V itch had’spent the last few days in “getting himself* up” in 
expectation of his bride’s arrival. His clothes were iresh from 
the tailor and very gnrjd, only they were too new, and there¬ 
fore prominent. His little elegant round hat, also new, 
furthered the impression; Peter Petrovitch nursed it jvery 
afiectionately, and carefully hold it in his hands. The gloves, 
too, weie a pair of ^ey kid of the vt ry best make, which, 
however, he si.uply cai’ri^d in his hand for appearance. The 
shades which Lo^oshin affected were all 1-ght, the cut youthful. 
A very bright tie with pink stripes conqileted his attire. Hfs 
lace was very f.'ur and even good-looking, and he certainly 
seemed younger than his age, forty-five. Dark muttotvehop 
whiskers, very tastefully thickened towards his cleanly-shaven 
chin. His hair, scarcely flecked with grey, was curled, without 
giving him the comical or foolish appearance which very often 
liappens. Oft the contrary^ if tliere was really something 
unfavourable and rcpellant in his fair and grave face, ft was due 
to other circumstances. After having gazed with scant cere¬ 
mony into Looshin’s face, Kaskoinikofi gave a malicious 
smile, sank buck on his pillow, and turned hiv eyes to the 
ceiling as before. * 

Looshia apparently decided to take no further notice of his 
peculiarities, and spoke*thus;—1 am sorry, very sorry, that X 
E 50 * * 
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(iad you in this condition, and if I had known of yoar illness I 
should have called sooner. But you can understand my 
worry. 1 have, besides, very serious and weighty business ir 
the Senate, and 1 do not lose sight of other matters which you 

may guess. Your mother and sister I expect hourly-" 

RaskolnikofT turned and was about to say something. His 
face expressed some wish, and Peter Petrovitch stopi^d; no 
remark came, however, and he proceeded: “Yes, hourly. I 
have found apartments for them.” 

“ Wher^ ? ” asked RaskolnikofiT feebly. 

“ Not very far from here. House Bakalieffa.” 

“I know it," Razoumikhin put *u. “It belongs to the 

merchant Eugfcne-"■ 

, “Yes." 

“Mo.st horrible place—filthy and dirty—ah ! and suspicious 
characters and deeds. 'Hie devil knows who does live there. 
I got there once under very scandalous circumstances. How¬ 
ever, it is cheap.” 

“I have not much knowledge of these places, being new to 
the city,” replied Peter I’etrovitch touchily. “I have found 
two very clean rooms, and it i.s but for a short time, till the 
house I have taken can be made ready. 1 am lodgmg, for the 
present, close by, at Mrs. Lippevechzcrs, with a young friend 
of mine, Andrea Semcnitch LebeziatnikolT. He told me of 
the place.” 

“ Lebeziatnikoff? ” slowly repeated jRaskolnikolT, as if the 
name recalled something to his mind. 

“ Yes, he is in a Government oilice. Do you know him ? ** 

“Yes—no,” repliediRaskolnikoff. 

“Pardon my asking the question. I was at one time his 
guardian—a very dear young man with ;\dvanced ideas. I am 
alw'ays glad to meet young folks, one always learas what is 
new from them,” and Peter Pet.’-ovitch looked round be- 
nignantly. 

“In what sense do you mean ?” asked Razoufnikh!'^. 

“In the most serious sense,” replied Peter Petrovitch, 
evidently glad of the question. “I, for example, have been 
ten years absent from St. Petersburg; all these reforms, 
novelties, and ideas penetrate, it is true, to the ^evinces; but 
to understand, know, and see everything, one must be in the 
capital, and, to my idea, you can never learn these things 
quicker than to the society of our young men. 1 own X am 
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glad—I may be mistaken, but it seems to me there is found 
among them a dearer insight, a more critical spirit, and more 
acute reasoning.” 

“ This is all very true,” Zosimoff hastened to say. 

’‘Is it not?” continued Peter Pctrovitch, with a favourable 
glance at Zosimoff. “And you agree with us”—(he was 
about to add "young man”)—"that that is progress.” This to 
Razoumikhin. 

" Very commonplace 1" 

“Not so, sir. If, for example, they said to me,•‘Love thy 
neighbour,’ and I di<J so, what would be the result? It would 
simply amount to this, that I tear uiy coat in halves, and give 
one to my neighbour; we should ifius be half-naked, and, 
rflccording to the Russian saying, ‘He who hunts several*liares 
at the same time returns with none.’ But scienefc says, ‘Love 
thyself above all, because everything in the world is founded 
on self-interest. Follow this, amd thou maintainest thy gar¬ 
ment intact.’ Economic truth adds that the more society is 
organized»on this theory—the theory of whole coats— the more 
solid and permanent are its foundations, and the more estab¬ 
lished are its person.! I affairs. By following this principle, 1 
hud I attain everything; and, as for the naked, 1 sec that they 
ultimately receive more than the half-coat, not as the outcome 
of charity and exceptional liberality, but of the effects of 
common progress.” • 

" Pardon me, I am*very stupid,” said Razoumikhin warmly, 
“and there 1 leave you. 1 had some aim in my remarks, but 
all this chatter of self diversion and interminable commonplaciss 
I blush to listen to. You have hastened to place yourself 
before us with all your knowledge; it is pardonable, and 1 will 
not condemn it. I only wished to become acquainted with 
one thing:—what you were 1 Enough !” 

“.My dear sir,” commenced Mr. Looshin, bending with 
fearful dignity^ “you do not mean so unceremoniously that 

I _»» • 

“ Don’t 1 ? There I that will do! ” cried Razoumikhin, as 
he turned brusquely round to Zosimoff. • 

Peter Petr^vitch wisely decided to go, after this. “ I trust 
that our acquaintance, upon your recovery,” said he to Raskol- 
nikoff, “and in view of the special circumstances of our re¬ 
lations, will very much increase. Particularly let me wish you a 
speedy return to health.” • 
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Raskolnikofif did not reply, and Looshin now rose from his 
chair. 

She must have been killed by one of her debtors,” Zosimoff 
was saying. 

“Oh, quite certain. Porphyrius has not given me his opinion,” 
replied the student, “ but he is examining the pawners.” 

“ The pawners ?” asked Raskolnikolf suddenly. 

“Yes! What then?” 

“Nothing!” 

“ How dr.res he know them ?” asked Zosimoff. 

“ Koch gave some names, others were written on the wrap¬ 
pings of pledges, and others came afteV their things.” 

“ How cunning and experienced the rascal must have been 1 
Such'ooldness 1 Such resolution !” * 

“That is jtist what he was not,” cried Razoumikhin. “This 
is what you all say 1 I believe, on the contrary, that it was 
neither a bold nor a daring deed, but decidedly a first step. If 
you consider, you will see how improbable is your id(^ 
Chance alone brought him out of the scrape, and what does 
not chance do? He seems to have foreseen no obstacles, and 
how did he manage all? He obtains some ten or twenty 
rouble articles, fills his pockets with them; whilst hidden 
.away everywhere—in old rags, drawers, trunks, and such-like— 
were* afterwards found fifteen hundred roubles in hard cash, 
besides bank-notes. 'J'hc man knew how to murder, but not 
to rob!” 

“ You are no doubt referring to the case of the murder of 
tlvs two women,” joined in Peter Petrovitch, who was still 
standing there, wiih his hat and gloves in his hands, ar.d 
desirous, before leaving, of letting off a few more words of 
wisdom. He apparenciy loved notice, at.d his vani|y got the 
better of his good sense. 

“Ah, you have heard of it?" 

“ Yes, in society-” • 

“Do yop know the details?" 

I cannot say I do, but the case interests me hrom another 
puinu I do not now speak of the great increase of crime 
during the last five years amongst the lower cla!»s^, nor of the 
unusual and incessant robberies and fires:—stranger than all 
to me is that there is to be found the same parallel increase in 
offences amongst the higher classes. « Here, an ex-student 
pillages the post on the high road. I'hcie, men of the foremost 
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rank are found to be forgers of notes—in Moscow, for instance, 
a whole company of forgers of the late lottery loan-tickets has 
been captured, at the head of which is a professor of world¬ 
wide celebrity; then our Foreign Secretary is mysteriously 
murdered—from pecuniary motives; and now this old woman 
is killed, not by m«.>ujiks, for they were not her cubtevners, but 
by men of a superior class. How are we to explain this out¬ 
break of the civilized portion of our community?” 
“Economical changes,” said Zosimoff. 

“How to explain it?” said Razoumikhin. “ Why, it’s simply 
putting your theories into practice.” • 

‘^How, my theorieR?”, 

• “ Follow out your theories which ygu preach, to the end— 

Qhd you say that people may cut throats-’* 

“ Dear me!” cried Looshin. 

“No, no! not so!” cried Zosimoff. 

Raskohiikoff lay there with quivering upper-lip, breathing 
with difficulty and deadly pale. • 

“Economical ideas,” loudly cried Looshin, “are not inceti- 

tites to murder, and if it is simply proposed-” , 

“But is it the tiiith?” suddenly shouted out Raskolnikoff, 
whose voice trembled in its malicious tone, and wliose face 
expressed a wild sort of joy at giving offence. “ Is it true that 
you told your future bride, in the very house she iicccptcd your 
hand, that you were all the more glad that she was a beggar, 
because it was wise to*lift up a woman from inrligence, so tfiat 
you could the better Wkvft dominion over her, and did you not 
there and then remind her that she was beholden to you on 
this—eh?” , . 

“Dear sir,” replied Looshin, irritated and blushing, “dear 
sir, how words are distorted 1 Excuse me, but I iniist tell you 
that suchw-eports which reach you or—better to say, are told 
you—have not the slightest foundation, and I—1 suspect who 
—in one word, your mamma—has told you this. She aj peared 
to me to hat^e, notwithstai^ing ^er superior character and 
nature, some very ecstatic and romantic ideas. Ssiil, it was 
far from my belief that she could really maintain such dis¬ 
torted fancies, and give expression to them—and lhon*-and 
then-” • ^ 

“ Do you know one thing? ” cried Raskolnikoff, rising and 
looking at him with glistening eyes, “do you know one 
thing ? ” 
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“What, sir?” Looshin stood and waited. 

“ This: that if you again dare to breathe one word against 
my mother, I will throw you iiead-over-heels downstairs 1 '* 

“What is the matter, RaskolntkofT?” cried Razoumikhin. 

“That’s it, is it?” Looshin turned pale and bit his lip. 
“Hear me, sir,” he commenced after a pause, endeavouring to 
hide his emotion. “ I divined your unfriendliness from the very 
first, and therefore remained here expressly to learn more. I 
could have pardoned much in your sick condition, but now-- 
yoii—never ” 

“ I am not ill,” cried RaskofnikoE 

“ Then all the more-” e 

“Go to the devil!” , 

Bu; Looshin was already gone. Razoumikhin stood up to 
allow him tq pass, but he took no notice of any one, and 
quitted the room in a manner betokening the fearful aEront he 
had recei\od. 

“ Leave me 1 leave me all I ” shouted RaskolnikoE excitedly. 
“Leave me! You torment me 1 I do not fear you! I fear no 
one now 1 Away from me I Let me be alone! alone*l alone !" 

“ Let us go,” said ZosimoE 

“ Very well—if we may leave him ? ” 

Come,” firmly replied ZosinioE, going out; and his com* 
panion followed. “ We must not irritate him.” 

/‘What is the matter w'ith him?” asked Razoumikhin, on 
the way downstairs. 

“There is something on his mind, something not at all 
apparent, which weighs heavily on him, I fear.” 

' “ Then what does this Peter Petrovitch mean ? Evidently 
he is to marry his sister, and RaskolnikoE had received a letter 
about it before his illness.” 

•'Yes, woise luck I and that may have brought on*^hti whole 
aE.iir. You remarked that he was indiEerent to everything 
discussed except one point which brought him out—I mean 
the murder.” • ' &• 

“Yes, yes,” said Razoumikhin, “it struck me, it seemed to 
interest him—startle him. It bad the like eEect upon liim in 
the office, when he fainted.” 

“We will sjLeak further of it this evening. It'*interests me 
deeply, and I may have somethihg to tell you then. I will 
return to inquire after him ia half*au*houz; meanwhile we will 
adjourn die subject.” 
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“ All right; thanks ! I am going to see Pashenka, and will 
get Nastasia to watch him.” 

Raskolnikoff looked up with impatience at Nastasia, who 
had been in the room all the time, and was even now loth 
to go. 

** Will you drink your Lea now ? ” she asked. • 

“ By-and-by. 1 wish to sleep. Go away 1 ” He turned 
spasmodically to the wall; and Nastasia left him. 


• CHAPTER VI. 

Hardly had Nastasia left the room when Raskolnikoff jumped 
up, and, after bolting the door, proceeded to olothi- himself 
from the bundle left by Razoumikhin. How strange! He 
felt a delicious cairn in his npnd; not a trace of fever or 
delirium; no feelings of terror, as he had felt. It was a 
moment ^f strange and unexpected tranquillity. His ideas 
were precise and clear, and seemed pregnant with resolution. 
" To-day! to-d.*y! ” he murmured to himself. He recollected, 
however, that he was still weak, but he trusted to his newly- 
found indomitable will and sclfconhdence to sustain him in 
the street. He was now fully dressed in entirely new clothes, 
and stood up ready tc^go. His eye fell upon the money upon 
the table—the twenty-lye roubles—and this he put in hi.s 
pocket, together with the change left by Rsizoumikhin. 
Quickly undoing the bolt, he passed down the stairs and 
gained the street unobserved, although Nastasia was in tfic 
kitchen at her work. 

It was eight o'clock, and the sun had disappeared. The 
heat was*as intolerable as before, but he inhaled the dusty, 
fetid, intected town-air with greediness. And now his head 
began to spip round, and a wild ^expression of energy crept 
into his inflamed eyes and^ale, meagre, wan face. He did 
not know, did not even think, what he was going *to do; he 
only knew that all was to be finished to-day,"at one .blow, 
immediately, or he would never return home, because he had 
no desire to five thus. Hom to finish ? By what means ? No 
matter how, and he did not want to think. He drove away 
any thoughts which disturbed him, and only clung to the neces¬ 
sity of ending all, *' no matter how,” said he, ^ith desperate 
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self-confidence and decision. By force of habit he took his old 
walk, and set out in the direction of the Haymarkct. Farther 
on he came on a young man who was grinding some very 
feeling ballads upon a barrel-organ. Near the man, on the 
footpath, was a young girl of about fifteen years of age, fashion¬ 
ably dre^Sf-d, with crinoline, mantle, and gloves, and a straw 
hat trimmed with gaudy feathers, but all old and terribly worn 
o'lt, who, in a ioud and cracked though not altogether un¬ 
pleasing voice, was singing before a shop in expectation of a 
couple of Jk(*pocks. K .skolnik >ff stopp d and joined one or 
two listeners, look out a five-kopeck-piece, and gave it to the 
girl. The latier at once stopped on* a ('ery high note which 
she bad just reached, and cried to the man, “ Come along,” 
avd botii immediately moved on to anotlier place. 

“ Do you Vike stieet-music ?” said RaskolnikofT to a middle- 
.aged man standing near him. The latter looked at him in 
surprise, but smiled. " I love it,” continued Raskolnikofl', 
“e-specially when they sing to the organ on a cold, dark, grey 
winter’s evening, when all the passers-by seem to have pale, 
green, sickly-looking faces—when the snow is falling like a 
sleet, straight down and with no wind, you know, and while 
the lamps shine on it all.” 

“ I don’t know Excuse me,” said the man, frightened at 
the question and Ra-^kolnikofiTs strange appearance, and hastily 
withdraM'ing to the other side of thr street. 

Raskolnik iff went on, and came to the place in the Hay- 
market when; he had met tiie trader and "his wife and Elizabeth. 
No one was there at the moment. He stopm d, and turned to 
a yonnjT fellow, in a led shirt, who was gaping at the entrance 
to a Hour-shop. 

“ A man trades here at this corner, with his wife, eh?” 

“ Every one trades here,” replied the lad, scanning his ques¬ 
tioner from head to foot 

“ What is he called ?” , 

“ What he was christened." * '% 

** But you belong to Zaratsk, don’t you ? To what Govern¬ 
ment 

The boy stared at Raskolnikoff. “We have no governor, 
your highness*,' but districts. I stgy at home, and know nothing 
about it, but my brother does; so pardon me, your most 
mighty highness.” 

*' Is that aq eating-house there ? ” 
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**That*s a draiH'Shop; they have a billiard -table. You will 
find plenty of princesses.” 

Raskolnikoff went across the market to another corner, whore 
there was a crowd of people, all moujiks. He would have liked 
to speak to them, but they took no notice of him. So, aitcr 
standing thinking a few moments, he turned to the right, in 

the direction of V-. Avoiding the market, he now found 

himself in-I.*ine. In fr'nner times he had often sauntere<! 

down licre, thinking deeply, but now he thought of nothing. 
There stood the large house, a diinking and eating establish¬ 
ment, from which, every minute, gaily dre.s.scd wcflii n issued 
baieheaded. In two o^three places they crowded on the pat'n 
in groups., especially near wheie tl^ entrance to the lower 
^storey was, whence came the sound of singing and twanging of 
guitars. Women were everywhere, chattering ^nd shouiilig. 
Some were squatted on the pathway. Here was strolling about 
a soldier, smoking a cigarette, drunk, spluttering oaths, and who 
appeared desirous ot going fomewhere, but had forgotten 
where; while scattered about were the drunk and half-drunk, 
rolling a*cross the street. Raskolnikon' stopped to look at the 
women. All were clothed in cotton, wore goatskin shoes, and 
went bareheaded. Some were about forty, others barely 
seventeen, but almost a.I had disfigured faces and blackened 
eyes. “Give me something to drink,” said one, and Raskol- 
nikoff put three five kopeck-pieces in her hand, and, passing 
by, stopped and begAi to think. 

"Where was it?” Said he to himself. "Where was it that I 
read of a condemned man who, at the hour of death, says or 
thinks that if the alternative were ofierpd him of existing some¬ 
where, on a height or rock or some narrow elevation, where 
only Ills two feet could stand, and round about him were placed 
an oceai^ perpetual gloom, perpetual solitude, perpetual storm, 
to remain there standing on a yard of surf.'.ce for a lifetime, a 
thousand years, eternity!—rather would he live thus than die at 
once? Only live, live, livei—no fiiatter how, only live! Hotv 
true is this? Oh, Lord, how true! Oii, miserable race of 
men!—and miseralile he, too, who on this account calls himself 
miserable!” he added, after a pause. • 

He went*into another street. “Ah, the (Jrystal Palace! 
Razoumikhin spoke of thc'Crystal Palace. What do I want? 
Ah! yes 1 to read I ZosiinofiT said he had read in the 
papers- 

*E 
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“There are newspapers here?” asked he, as he entered a 
room—one of a suite—rather empty. Two or three persons 
sat with tea before them, whilst in a farther room a group of 
men were seated, drinking champagne. Kaskolnikoff thought 
he recognized Zametofif amongst them, but he could not be 
sure. “Never mind, if it is!” he muttered. 

“Brandy, sir?” asked the waiter. 

“No, tea; and bring me some newspapers—for about the 
last five days. PlI give you a drink.” 

Tiie pa^x^rs and the tea appeared. RaskolnikofT sat and 
searched, ahd, at last, found what he wanted. “Ah, here it 
is 1” he cried, as he began to read. The words danced before 
his eyes, but he read greedily to the end, and turned to others 
for lab^r intelligence. His hands trembled with impatience, 
and the sheets shook again. Suddenly some one sat down 
near him. He looked u[), and there was Zametofif—that same. 
Zametofif, with his rings and chain, his oiled lock.s and fancy 
waistcoat and unclean linen. ' He seemc'd plea.sed, and his 
tanned face, a little inflamed by the champagne, wore a smile. 

“Ah! you here?' he commenced, in a tone as il’ he had 
known Raskolnikofi for an age. “ Why, Razoumikhin told me 
yesterday that you were lying unconscious. How strange! 
Then 1 was at your place-” 

RaskolnikolT laid down the paper and turned to 2kimetoff. 
On his lips was a slight provoking smile. “ 1 know you were,” 
he replied, “I heard so. You .searched for my boot. To 
what agreeable places you resort. . Wlio'gives you champagne 
to drink?” 

We were drinking together. What do you mean ?” 

“Nothing, dear boy, nothing," said RaskolnikofT, with a 
smile and slapping Zamelofl* on the shoulders. “1 am not in 
earnest, but simply in fun, as your workman said, »w'ht.n he 
wrestled with Dniitri, you know, in that rnuider case.” 

“Do you know about that?” 

“Yes, and perliaps more than yeu do." ' % 

“You are very peculiar. It is a pity you came out. You 
arc ill.’* 

“ Db I seem strange ?” 

“Yes; whahare you reading?” 

“The paper.” 

“ There are a number of fires.” 

“ 1 am not reading about them.” He looked curiously at 
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Zametoff, and a malicious smile distorted his lips. “ No, fires 
are not in my line,” he added, winking at 2^metofr. “ Now, 

1 should like to know, sweet youth, what it signifies to you 
what I read ?” 

“Nothing at all I only asked. Perhaps I-” 

“ Listen. You are a cultivated man—a literary mkn, are you 
not?” 

“ I was in the sixth class at college,” ZametolT answered, 
with a certain amount of dignity. 

“The sixth! Oh, my fine fellow! With ringsjind a chain 
—a rich man I You are a dear boy,” and Raskolnikoff gave a 
sliort, nervous laiigf\, rJ^ht in the face of Zametoff. The latter 
was very much taken aback, and, ff not offended, scemi d a 
•good deal surprised. * • 

“How strange you are!” said Zametoff seriously. “You 
have the fever still on youj you are raving !” 

“Am I, my fine fellow—am*l stiange? Yes, but I am very 
interesting to you, am I not ?” 

' “ Intarcsting?” 

“ Yes. You ask me what I am reading, what I am looking 
for; then I am looking through a numl)er of papers. Sus¬ 
picious, isn’t it ? Well, I will explain to you, or rather confess 
—no, not that exactly. I will give testimony, and you shall 
take it down—tliat’s it. So then, 1 swear that I was reading, 
and came here on piypose”—Raskolnikoff blinked his eyes-and 
paused—“to read au a 4 ;count of the murder of the old woman.” 
He finished almost in a whisper, eagerly watching Zametuff’s 
face. The latter returned his glances without flinching. And 
it appeared strange to Zametoff that % full minute seemed to 
pass as they kept fixedly staring at each other in this manner. 

“Oh, so that’s what you have been reading?” Zametoff at 
last crieS impatiently. “What is there in iliat?” 

“She is the same woman,” continued Raskolnikoff, still in 
a whisper, and taking no notice of ZametofTs remark, “ the 
very same woman you were talking about when I swooned in 
your office. You recollect—you surely recollect?’^ • 

“ Recollect what ? ” said Zametoff, almost alarmed. • 

The series expression on Rasknlnikoff’s face altered in an • 
instant, and he again commenced his nerv?)us laugh, and 
laughed as if he were quite unable to contain himself.. There* 
had recurred to his mind, with fearful clearness, the moment 
when he stood at the door with the hatchet in his hand. There 
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he was, holding the bolt, and they were tugging and thumping 
away ai; ihc door. Oh, how he itclied to shriek at them, open 
the door, thrust out his tongue at them, and frighten them 
aw.iy, and then laugh, “Ah, ah, ah, ah !” 

“ You are insane, or else-” said Zametoff, and then 

paused as*]f a new thought had suddenly struck him. 

*‘Or what, or what? Now what? 7'ell mel *’ 

“Nonsense!” said Zametoff to himself, “it can’t be.” Both 
became silent. After this unexpected and fittul outburst of 
laughter, Raskolnikoff iiad !>ecome lost in thoir, ht and looked 
very sad. He leaned on the table with h^ elbows, buried his 
head in his hands, and seemed to hav4‘ quite forgotten Zame- 
toff. The silence continued a long time. “ You do not 
drink your tea ; it is getting cold,” said the latter, at last 
“ VVhnt ? Tea ? Yes ! ” Raskolnikoff snatched at his glass, 
put a piece of bread in his mouth, and then, a iter looking at 
Zametoflf, seenjin dy rccollectedrand rou.sed himself. His face 
at once resumed its previous smile, and he continued to sip 
his lea. ‘ 

“What a number of rogues there are about,” Zametoff said. 
“ I read not long ago, in the Moscow papers, that they had 
captured a whole gang of forgers in that city. Quite a 
colony.” 

“ That’s old news. I read it a month ago,” replied 
Raiikolnikoff in a careless manner. “And you call such as 
these rogues?” he added, smiling. » .. 

“ Why not ? ” 

V Rogues indeed ! VVhy, they are only children and babies. 
Fifty banded together'for such purposes! Is it possible? 
'I'hree w'oiild be quite sufficient, and tlien they shtmld be sure 
of one another—not babble over their cups. 7*he b.ibies I 
Tiien to liire unreliable people to change the notes at the 
money-changers’, persons whose hands tremble as they receive 
the roubles. On such their lives depend! kar t/|tter to 
strangle ycyarselfl The man goes in, receives the change, 

' counts some over, the last portion he takes on faith, stuffs all 
in his pocket, ni*.hes awav and the murder is out. All is lost 
by one foolisli man. Is it not ridiculous ? ” ^ 

“ That his hands should shake?” replied Zametoff. “No; 
"that is quite likely. Yours would not, I suppose? 1 could not 
endure it, though. For a paltry reward oi a hundred roubles 
to go on such ?. mission ! And Avhere? Into a banker’s office 
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with forged notes! I should certainly lose rny head. Would 
not you ? ** 

Raskulnikoff felt again a strong impulse to make a face at 
him. A siiiver ran down his back. You would not catch 
me acting so foolishly,” he commenced “This is how I 
should do. I should count over the first thousunck very care- 
fully, perhaps four times, right to the end, car fully examine 
each note, and then only pass to the second thousand, count 
these as far as the middle of the bundle, take out a note, hold 
it to the light, turn it over, then hold it to the light again, and 
say, *1 fear this is a bad note,’ and then begin to Prelate some 
story about a lost note.. Then there would be a third thousand 
to count. Not yet, please, there is,a mistake in the second 
thousand. No, it is correct. And so I should proceeid until 
*I had received all. At last I should turn to go, j:>pcn the d6or, 
—ljut no, pardon me! I should return, ask some question, 
receive rome explanation, and there it is all <lone.” 

“What funny tnings you do say!’’ said Zameloff with a 
smile. “You are all very well theoretically, but try it and see. 
Look, fdr example, at the murder of the money-lender, a case 
in point, 'J here was a desperate villain who in broad day* 
light stopped at noliung, and yet his hand shook, did it not? 
—and he could not hnish, and h.‘tt all the spoil* behind him. 
The deed evidenily robljcd him of his preatnee of mind.” 

This language nettled Rask<dnikofiC “ You think ^so? 
Then lay your hand tipun him,” said he, maliciously delighted 
to tease him. • • 

“ Never '.ear but we shall I” 

'* You ? Go to, you know nothing §bout it. All you th<nk 
of inquiring is whether a man is fingering money aoont, he is 
—then, er^Oy he is guilty.” * 

“That is exactly what they do,’* replied Zametofi, “they 
murder, risk then lives, and then rush to t z public-house and 
are caught. Their lavishness betrays them. You see they are 
not all so ciltfty as you are.* You Vould not run tiierc, 1 lup- 
pose ? ” • , 

Raskolnikoff frowned and looked steadily at Zametoff. 

“ You seem anxious to know how 1 should act,” he safd with 
some displeasure. • 

“I should very much like to know,” replied Zametoff in a* 
serious tone. He aeemed, indeed, very anxious. 

“Very much?" * 
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“Very murh.” 

Good. This would be my plan,” Raslcolnikoflf said, as he 
again bent near to the face of his listener, and speaking to such 
a tragic whisper as almost to make the latter shudder. “1 
should take the money and all I could find, and make oiT, 
going, however, in no particular direction, but on and on until 
I came to some obscure and enclosed place, where no one was 
about—a market-garden, or any such-like spot. 1 should then 
look about me for a stone, perhaps a pound and a half in 
weight, lying, it may be, in a corner against a partition, say a 
stone used tor building purposes; this I should lift up and 
tinder it there would be a hole. In thjit hole 1 should deposit 
all the things I had got, (oil hack the stone, stamp it down 
with my feet, and be off. For a year I should let them lie—; 
for^two years, three years. Now then, search for them 1 Where 
are they ? ” 

“You are indeed mad,” said Zametoff, also in a low tone, 
but turning away from Raskolnikoff. The latter’s eyes 
glistened, he became paler than ever, whilst his upper-lip 
trembled violently. He placed his face closer, if possible, to 
that of Zametoff, his lips moving as if he wished to speak, 
but no words esca[)ed them—several moments elapsed— 
Raskolnikoff knew what he was doing, but felt utterly unable 
to control himself, that strange impulse was upon him as 
wh^n he stood at the bolted door, to come forth and let all be 
known. ^ * 

“ What if I killed the old woman arid Elizabeth?” he asked 
suddenly, and then-came to himself. 

Zameioff turned quite pale; then his face changed to a 
smile. “ Can it be so?” he muttered to himself. 

Raskolnikoff eyed him savagely. “Speak out. What do 
you think ? Yes ? Is it so ? ” « 

“ Of course not I believe it now less than ever,” replied 
2 ^metoff hastily. 

**Caught at lastl caught, my /ine fellow! What people 
believe lest than ever, they must have believed once, eh?” 

“Not at all. You frightened me into the supposition,” said 
Zametbfi', visibly confused. 

“So you dotnot think this? Then why thosefquestions in 
the office? Why did the lieutenant question me after luy 
swoon? Waiter,” be cried, seizing his cap^ “here^ bow 
much ? ” 
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** Thirty kopecks, sir,” replied the man. 

“ There you are, and twenty for yourself. Look, what a lot 
of money !’* turning to Zamctoff and thrusting forth his shaking 
hand filled with twenty>iive roubles, red and blue notes. 

“ Whence comes all this ? Where did I obtain these new 
clothes from? You know I had none. You have %sked the 
landlady, 1 suppose? Well, no matter!—Enough! Adieu, 
most affectionately." 

He went out, shaking from some savage hysterical emotion, 
a mixture of delight, gloom, and weariness. ]f^is face was 
drawn as if he had just recovered from a fit; and, as his 
agitation of mind inT^reosed, so did his weakness. 

Meanwhile, Zaraetoff remained ki the restaurant where 
«Raskolnikofr had left him, deeply buried in thought, con. 
sidering the different points Raskolnikoff had«placed before 
him. *' Elia Petrovitch is a fool!" he said at last to 
hiniselif. ^ 

Just as Raskolnikoff opened the street-door, he found him¬ 
self face.to face with Razoumikhin, who was coming up the 
steps. Tliey both took another step before they recognized 
each other, so that ihcir heads almost met; Kazoumikhin's face 
expressed the greatest astonishment, and he cried in a great 
passion: “What the devil are you doing here? You should 
be in your bed. 1 liave been seeking you. Rodia, whai does 
it all mean ? Explain yourself, do you hear? ” • 

*' I was tired of yop all, you wearied me to death. 1 wish to 
be alone," replied Raskolnikoff calmly. 

" Alone 1 when you can hardly move, and your face is like a 
sheet, and you have hardly any breatb in your body ? W^at 
were you doing in the Crystal Palace ? Tell me instantly 1" 
“Get away!" Raskolnikoff said, and tried to push past and 
get fred! This exasperated Razoumikhin, and be seized 
Raskolnikoff firmly by the shoulders. 

“What! ^ou dare to say ‘getaway* to me? I tell you 
what I will do with you, Pll take you round the waist, wrap 
you up in a bundle, and run home with you, and Idck you in;« 
that's what I’ll do.” , 

“ Hear me," Raskolnikoff commenced in an apparently 
calm tone. *“ Is it possible you do not see that I do not want 
your kindness? And what is the use of wishing to do kindness* 
to those who return i^ by—by spitting at them? Why did you 
search me out at the beginning of my illness, when I perhaps 
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-vas only too gkd to die? 1 have shown you to*day that you 
torment—weary me, and all this retards my recovery very 
seriously, because it irritates me. Zosimoff went away and 
left me for this reason, and, for God’s sake, you do the same! 
What right have you to restrain me by force? You see I 
S|>eak in sober sense, do I not? l^ave me alone then, and 
cease your kindness. I may he ungrateful, I may be base, only 
let me! be. For God’s sake, do so 1 Go ! go ! go! ” 

He commenced collectedly and carefully, avoiding giving 
ofTence, alti^uugh this was ready to burst forth, and ended in 
heat and with a long-drawn breath, as in his scene with 
Looshin. Razoumikhin stood a little while in thought, and 
then withdrew his handc. “Well then, go!" he said, and 
Raskolnikuff went past him. “ Stop! ” he roared after him.* 
“Listen! 'I ake yourself off with your babble and fancies, and sit 
on your troubles as a hen on her eggs. There is no sign of life 
within you. You are made of oil, and have not a drop of 
blood in your veins. I believe not in such as you. Stop, 1 
say, and hear to the end,” he cried with redoubled rage, as he 
saw Kaskoluikoff turn to go. “You know I have a gathering 
at my new place to-day. They are probably arriving now. I 
left my uncle there, and 1 must run back Look here, if you 
were not such a fool, such a confounded fool, an infernal fool 
with (Strangers—you sec I recognize your cleverness, but you 
arc .a fool, or else if you were not, you would come and join 
us, instca i of wearing out your boots. Will you make one of 
u.s? Zo^■!moff will be there. Cornel'^’ 

“ No." 

"Nonsense!” impatiently cried Razoumikhin. “I tell you 
what it is. You can’t answer for yourself, and are not account¬ 
able for your actions. I’ll be bound you will forget ail about 
this, and come. Don’t forget the address, PorchinkcfliTs, third 
floor.” 

“I shall not come, Razyumikhin," said Raskolnikc^, and 
turned aw'ay again. ** " 

*‘I bet you do!” cried Razoumikhin after him. **If not, I 
don’t wish to know you 1 Is Zainctoff in here ? ” 

“Y«?s.” 

“Seen him It” 

• “ Yes.” 

•' Spoken to him ?" 

Vcs." 
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What about? Why don't you speak ? Nevermind! Re¬ 
collect PotchinkofTs— 47 . Babooshkina I" 

Raskolnikofl had now turned the comer, and Razoumikhin 
stood for a moment thinking. At last he sliook his head, and 
turned to enter the house, but paused half way up the steps. 
“Cuise fti” he said, under his breath, '*he speak% sensibly 

enough as il'- 1 am a fool I All lunatics have their lucid 

moments. What is he after now, I wonder? Perhaps he means 
to drown himself^ and 1 am to blame.” ITc ran down the 
steps, intending to follow Ra')kolnikoff, but no traqp was lo be 
seen of him, and Razoumikhin returned to the Crystal Palace 
in order to question •Zameloff. 

Raskolnikoff made straight for the — Bridge, and, stopping 
in the middle, leaned over the side aiid ga/ed nh-traciedly^at 
the scene before him. He felt almost too weak lo stand there, 
and would have been grateful to lie down in the road or any¬ 
where. Inclining over the water, he mechanically looked upon 
the last rosy reflection of the setting sun, on the rows of houses 
which w^re darkening in the thickening shades, and upon a 
vindow afar off, which, catching the sun’s last rays, sent a 
stream of flame into the dark waters of the canal. Now his 
head became giddy, his eyes saw blood, and everything — 
houses, passers-by, carriages—went round and round. Suddenly 
be shivered violently, thereby perhaps saving himself •from 
another swoon. He became aware that somebody stood near 
him, almost by his sjd^ and he turned to see a girl with a 
shawl over her head, a tall girl with a yellow drawn face and 
red sunken eyes. She looked straight at him, but really 
through him, as if her eyes distinguished nothing, and then, 
in a moment, mounted the railings and threw. herself into 
the water. The dirty water rose and swallowed up its victim, 
but the firowning woman came directly to the surface, and 
the current carried her silently along, her head and feet unde^ 
water, and her clothes floating on ^le surface. 

“ A boat r a boat I ” a dozen voices cried. a:)d a crowd 
began to collect ^ 

“O'n, save herl it is my Afrosinka!” shrieked a wpman'9 
voice, not far off “Save her! pull her out!” 

“A boat? a boat!” they continued to shotit. 

But a boat was not necessary, for a policrman, running 
down some steps, succeeded in drawing her out, and, with the 
assistance of a comrade, placed her upon the^ granite steps. 
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She there speedily came to her senses, and sat up, rubbed her 
eyes, sneezed, and looked very stupid. She said nothing. 
Rasicolnikoff looked quietly on, but the sight was extremely 
repulsive to him. The police busied themselves with the 
woman, and some one mentioned the police-station. 

“Nol not water!” RaskolnikofT murmured to himself. 
“ What about the office ? Why is not Zametofif there now ? 
He ought to be at ten o’clock.” He turned round and looked 
about him, and then moved off in the direction of the district 
office. Hip, heart was empty and depiessed, and he strove 
again to drive off thought. No feeling of anguish came, 
neither was there any trace of that tierce energy which 
moved him when he Ibft th^i house to “put an end to 
it a.11.’* 

“ What will be the end of it ? The result lies in ray own 
will. What kind of end? Ah, we are all alike, and accept 
the bit of ground for our feet and live. Must this be the end? 
Shall I say the word or not ? Oh, how weary I feel! Oh, to 
lie down or sit anywhere! How foolish it is to strive against 
■ my illness I Bah I What thoughts run through my brain I ” 
Thus he meditated as he went drowsily along tiie banks of the 
canal, until, turning to the right and then to the left, he 
reached the office building. He stopped short, however, and, 
turning down a lane, went on past two other streets, with no 
fixed purpose, simply, no doubt, to .give himself a few 
moments longer for reflection. He went on, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, until all of a sudden he started, as if 
sopie one had whispered in his ear. Raising his eyes he saw 
that he stood before the house^ at its very gates. 

Quick as lightning, an idea rushed into his head, and he 
marched through the yard and made his way up t!.>e well- 
known staircase to the fourth story. It was, as u^ual, very 
dark, and as lie reached each landing he peered almost with 
caution. There was the room newly-painted, where DJlpitri and 
Mikola had worked. I le reachetf the fourth landing and he 
paused before the murdered woman’s room m doubt. The 
door ipas wide open and he could hear voices within; this he 
had not anticipated. However, after wavering a little, he 
went straight lin. The room was being done up, and in it 
were some workmen. This astonished him—indeed, it 
would seem he had expected to find everything as he bad left 
it, even to the,dead bodies lying on the floor. But to see the 
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place with bare wails and bereft of furniture was very strange I 
He walked up to the windows and sat on the sill. 

There were only two workmen—yonng fellows—-who were 
engaged in papering the walls, hiding the former green with a 
white paper, covered w'iih tiny lilac-flowers. Kaskolnikofif 
looked upon the alteration with great displeasure, an(^ crossing 
his hands, continued leaning against the window. His presence 
seemingly did not attract their attention; and after a few 
words they began to make preparations for leaving off their 
work. Raskolnikoff, after a few moments, passed into the 
other room, where the bed and the chest of drawert had once 
stood. The room soem^ very small, and the paper upon the 
wall strongly marked the place inhere the image used 
tp stand. One of the workmen now saw him, and cryed: 

“ What do you want here?” * 

Instead of replying, Raskolnikoff walker! to tfie outer door 
and, standing outside, began to pull at the bell. Yes, that w.as 
the bell, with its harsh sound.* He pulled again and again 
tliree times, and remained there listening and thinking. 

“What* is it you want?" again cried the workman as he 
wont out to Raskolnikoff. 

“I wish to hire some rooms. I came to look at these.” 

“People don’t take lodgings in the night. Why don’t you 
apply to the porter ? ” 

“The floor has been washed. Are you going to paint it?” 
remarked Raskolnikoffl “ Where iz the blocjd ? ” 

“What blood?” * • 

“The old woman’s and her sister’s. There was quite a 
pool.” • • 

“ Who are you ? ” cried he workman uneasily. 

“I?” 

“ Yes.'V 

“ Do you want to know ? Come to the porter. I will let 
you know." ^ 

“Very weB, let us go; wc have finished. Are you ready, 
Aleshka ? ” » 

“ Come, then,”*said Raskolnikoflf indifierently, and he went 
before them downstairs. “ Porter I ” he shouted as he rdkehed 
the ground fk>or. • 

Some people were standing near the entrance watching the 
passers-by, and amongst others were the two porters. 

“ What is it ? ” one of the porters shouted. 
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Raskolnikoflf did not reply, and stood apart lost in thought. 

** H e came to look at the rooms,” said the workman. 

** Which rooms ? ” 

** Where we are working. * Why,* he asked us, ‘ did you 
wash the blood away?* Then he said there had been a 
murder, ,and he had come to take the place. He began 
pulling at the bell, and told us to come with him here, and he 
would explain himself. He insisted.” 

“ Who are you,” asked the porter impatiently. 

'* 1 am Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikoff, ex>student 1 
live at the' house Schilla, in a lane not far from here. No. 14 . 
Ask the porter tlicre—he knows m,i;,’* ' Raskolnikoff replied 
indifferently, without ti^rning to his questioner, and gazing 
down the darkening street 

\Vhal were you doing in those rooms ? ’* 

** Looking'at them.*' 

“What for? Come, out you go, then, if you won*t explain 
yourself,” suddenly shouted the other porter, a huge fellow in 
a smock-frock, with a large bunch of keys round his waist; 
and he caught Raskolnikoff by the shoulder and pilched him 
into the street The latter lurched forward, but recovered 
himself, and, giving one look ai the speciaiors, went quietly 
away. 

“ Wluit shall I do now ? ” thought Raskolnikoff. He was 
standing on the bridge, near a crossing, and was looking 
ardund him as if expecting some one fb speak. But no one 
tpoke, and all was dark and dull, and dead as a stone—at 
least to him, and him alone. Suddenly, about two hundred 
.•^t?ps from him, at the. end of a street, a sound of voices wa? 
heard, and a crowd began to gather. In the middle of the 
road he could discern a carriage, at a standstill, and round 
about gleamed a number of lights. **What was thamatter?*’ 
R<askolnikoff went up to the crowd. He seemed to wish to 
take interest in the least incident, and coldly smilii^ as he 
thought that now it really fras derxided, he would hiinself 
up, aud Ikat all would soon be at an eadL 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In the middle of the street stood a carriage^ to which wup 
harnessed a pair of fiery c^rey horses ; it was empty, the coach¬ 
man had descended to bold the horses’ heads. T&e police 
were there, and a number of people crowded round. One held 
a lantern, the ra)S of which were directed on some object 
lying in the road, at the very wheels of the carriage; every 
one had something to say, and, amidst the confusion, above aU 
could be heard thg coachman endeavouring to exculpate 
himself. Ra^koinikofT phshed his way through the crowd, and 
managed to obtain, at last, a glance al the cause of the com- 
iflotion. On the ground lay a man insensible, with blowd 
streaming from bis face on to his shabby-genteel Clothes. He 
had been trampled under the horses’ feet, his face appeared 
literally beaten in ; evidently it yas no laughing matter. 

*' I was driving carefully enough,” exclaimed the coachmim, 
'*but the* drunken man did not see my light. I saw him 
crossing the street, and, just as he neared the horses, he began 
to reel about. I shouted, but it was too late; he fell before 
the horses. I pulled up at once, but the horses arc young and 
shy, and they trampled upon him. That’s how it happened.” 

One or two out of the crowd shouted: “ Quite right, wef saw 
it all 1 ” The coaclvtian was not so very low-spirited ‘or 
frightened, and it was*eiddent the carriage belonged to some 
rich and distinguished personage, who was av/aiting its arrival 
somewhere. 'I'he police acted accordingly, and prepared to 
carry the injured man to the hospital; lio one knew his name. 
Meanwhile, Raskolnikoff had pushed still nearer, arid just then 
the light from the lantern shone on the lace of the unfortunate 
man. He recognized him. 

“1 know him! 1 know him!” he cried, pushing right in 
front. ** It the former Titular Councillor Marmeladoff; he 
lives just at hand, at Kotzefs. A doctor, quick, 1 ^vill pay! ” 
He drew forth money, and showed it to the police. Raskolnikoff 
betrayed great agitation, but the police seemed satisfied that 
they knew who the injured man was. Raskolnikoff gave 
further his own name and address, and urgeef the men to 
hasten with Marmeladoff to his home. “There it is, only 
three houses off,” he shouted, “Kotzel’s, the rich German’s. 
I know him well He is a drunkard, and has a wife and 
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children, and one daughter besides. Let him be taken home, 
and not to the hospital; there is a doctor in the same house, 
and I will pay.” 

Helpers were soon found; they raised the man and bore 
him away. The house was hardly thirty paces off, and, going 
on in front and supporting the head, Raskolnikoflf led the way. 

'* Here it is, here i Carry him up head-forwards. 1 will 
pay. I thank you all,” he said. 

Catherine Ivanovna, as usual, was feeling ill, and walking to 
and fro, wth her hands pressed to her forehead, muttering to 
herself, and constantly coughing. Occasj.onally she would stop 
to speak to her eldest daughter, the tfen-year-old Polenka, who 
kept her great wise eyd^ fixed upon her, although engaged at 
tbe time in undressing her little brother, who had been unwell 
all the day, 'in order to put him to bed. The still younger 
sister stood near, waiting for her turn to be relieved of her 
rags. The.outer door was dosed, in order to keep out the 
tobacco smoke rising from the floor below and added to the 
cough of the poor consumptive woman. Catherine Ivanovna, 
it appeared, had been in worse health this week; the red spot 
on iier cheek burned more brightly than ever. 

** You cannot think, you cannot even imagine, Polenka,” 
said she, as she continued her march, “ the style in which we 
lived at papa's, and how happy we were, until this drunkard 
brought me and all of you children lo ruin. Papa was a 
Colonel and almost the Governor, ;there was only one step 
higher for him; and everybody used to say to him, * We 
ajready look upon you, Ivan Michailitch, as our Governor,' 
when I—when I—oh'l wretched life!**—(she clutched at her 
throat to ease a fit of coughing)—''when 1 appeared at the 
ball at the Commander’s. Princess Bezeemelnaya uked as 1 
passed with your father, Polya: ^ Is that the noble girl who 
danced with a shawl at the commencement of the holidays?*— 
You must sew that hole uf; see ^to it at once and darn it, as I 
taught you.—My cough! oh dear I it will tear me to pici|ps 1 — 
And then it was that Prince Tschegolsky, who had just airived 
from St. Petersburg, asked me to dance a roasurka with him; 
the very next day he wished to make proposals for me, but I 
thanked him* in flattering terms and told him 'my heart was 
given to another. That other was your father, child. My 
fatlier was fearfully angered about it!c—Is the water ready ? 
Give roe the .shirt and stockings, Leda** (turning to the young 
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child). ** I must wash your things, too, to-night—God! what 
is that ? Again ! what is the matter ? ” she cried, as she saw 
the door open, and people pressing forward, with some burden. 

“ What is it ? What are you bringing here ? O heavens!" 

“Where shall we lay him?" asked a policeman, as he 
looked round. • 

On the sofa, there, place his head so," said Raskolnikoff. 
Run over in the street, drunk," shouted some one from 
the landing. 

Catherine Ivanovna stood erect, deadly pale, and breathing 
with difficulty. The children were frightened, an?i the little 
Leda gave a screaiw, agd ran to Polya and clutched at her 
dress, trembling the while. Having sqpn Marmeladoff properly 
laid down, Kaskolnikolf now turned to the wife. • 

“ For heaven's sake, be calm, do not be alari^ed !" said lie 
quickly. “ He was crossing a street and was knocked down 
by a carriage. Do not distress yourself--he will come to. I 
ordered him to be brought herd? You know me.* I was here 
once, you recollect? He will recover, I will pay!" 

“ lie will never recover," she cried despairingly, as she ran 
to her husband. 

RaskolnikofT at once recognized that this woman was not 
one who immediately gave herself up to faints and swoons. 
In an instant she had placed under his head a pillow which 
no one had noticed. She then loosened his clothe.s, althoqgh 
at the same time thdfe was going on a hard struggle within. 
She did not lose hef^eff, however, and kept back from her 
tremliling lips the cry ready to burst from her choking throat. 

Haskolniicoff had persuaded some to run for the doetdr, 
wiio, it appeared, lived in the building. “ I have sent for a 
doctor, do not trouble, I am going to pay," said he to Catherine 
Ivanovna* “ Is there no water ? Give me a towel at once, 
or anything; he is hurt, but not killed, be assured of that. 
Well, we shall hear what the doctor says." 

Catherine fvanovna ran t<» the wmddw, where, on a table in 
a corner, stood a large pan filled with water ready for the 
night's washing of her children's and husband's linen. This 
%vas done at least twice a week by the wife herself, and th£ only 
time when th« things were available for the tub«was when the 
owners were asleep. Catherine Ivanovna was particula|}y 
clean, and willingly made this sacrifice of het rest rather than 
endure uncleanliness is well as rags. She seized the pan, but 
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stumbled and almost fell with the burden. Raskolnikoff had 
found a towel, and, having dipped it in the water, he set 
himself to wa!>h the blood-stains off MarmeiadofTs face. 
Catherine Ivanovna stood near, with pain depicted on her 
face and her hand to her throat. She looked as if she abo 
needed help. Raskolnikoff began to ri;dect that he had 
perhaps done no wise act in ordering the wounded man to be 
brought home. The policeman stood in doubt. 

« Pol ya !” cried Catherine Ivanovna, “run quickly to Sonia. 
If she is tiot at home, say her father is run over, and that she 
is to coine'’at once.” 

During all this time the rooms with people, until 

there was not room for apple to fall down. The nolice had 
all left, with the exception of one man, who tried to keep th|; 
crowd bark., From every floor the occupants poured, and, 
after hesitating at the outer door, became bolder, -ind pressed 
right into the room itself. Catherine Ivanovna noted this and 
fired up: ' 

“Do you wish to kill him?” she yelled at the crowd. 

What have you come here to look at—with cig.'uettes too! 
he, he, he!—^and hats on! Have you no respect for the 
dying ? Away 1 Be off! ” 

A violent fit of coughing stopped her further speech, but 
her words were of avail. Catherine Ivanovna seemed to he 
rather feared—at any rate, the crowd began to fall back 
towards the door, having gratified tfiat secret feeling of 
satisfaction at witnessing distress from <vhich no man is free, 
though it may be accompanied by most sincere feelings of 
pky and corami.seratior. Some one in the crowd here made a 
suggestion to take the wounded man to the hospital, which 
Catherine Ivanovna no sooner heard than she rushed to the 
door to lecture the crowd again. Hs-re she encountered 
Madame Lippevechzel, who, hearing of the accident, was 
making her w'ay into the room in O'der to see how matters 
stood. She was an extremely chcleric and disorderly German 
woman. 

** ! Mein Gotti '*—clasping her hands. “ Your drunken 

husb^fnd has been trampled upon by a horse; take him off to 
the hospital. «1 am the landlady i" 

“ Amalia Ludvigovna, 1 ask you to recollect what you are 
8a>ing,” haughtily began Catherine Ivanovna. (She always 
addressed the landlady in this style^ so* that she should know 
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her place,” and even now could not deny herself this 

pleasure.) “ Amalia Ludvigovna-” ’ 

*'l h<i)ve told you time after time not to dare to call me 
Amalia Ludvigovna, but Amalia Ivanovna.” 

“ You are not Amalia Ivanovna, you are Amalia Ludvigovna. 
I am not one of your low flatterers, like Mr. Lebftiatnikoff, 
who is grinning there at the door.” (This gentleman was 
really there, and saying, with a radiant face, “ Now they 
grapple!”) ”1 shall always call you Amalia Ludvigovna, and 
really I cannot understand why this title does not^lea.»!e you. 
You see yourself what has befallen my husband. 1 ask you at 
once to close the doT)r and let no one enter, otherwise 1 swear 
to-morrow your conduct shall be reported to the Governor- 
General. I'he Prince knew me in his youth, and reooll^ts 
Simon Zacharovitch very well, and has shown him many 
kindnc.sses. Every one knows that my husband had many 
powerful friends and protectojp, whom he abandoned from 
feelings of delicacy, as he knew his own unhappy weakness; 
and now>even now, one helps us (pointing to Raskolnikofl), this 
noble-minded young man who has me.'ins and connections, 
whom my husband knew as a child. And rest assured, 
Amalia Ludvigovna-” 

All this was ypoken very quickly, but coughing at times 
sadly interfered with Catherine Ivanovna’s eloquence.* At 
this moment the dyir^ man revived and moaned, and the wife 
ran back to him. Mgirtpela^ioff opened his eyes, and fixed an 
unexpressionless look upon Raskolnikoff, who was standing 
near. His breath came with difficulty and rarely, whilst la^e 
drops of perspiration stood on his f^drehead, and the blood 
oozed from his injured lips. Catherine Ivanovna watched him 
with a stern look, but from her eyes ran a few tears. ‘ 

” Good heavens I Look at his poor chest I Look at the 
blood, the blood!” she cried at last, in despair. “ We must 
take oil his ^waistcoat. Turn a little, Simon Zlacharovitch— 
that is, if you can,” she adddd. 

MarmeladoiT recognized her. *'A priest!” he ^aid, in a 
hoarse voice. * 

Catherine Ivanovna turned to the window, and, resting her 
forehead on the frame, cried out in agony: *' Oh,^ost wretched 
existence I ” ' • 

“A priest!” repeated the dying man, after a moment’s 
silence. 
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“ Hush—sh 1 ” she said to him. He heard her voice, recog¬ 
nized it, and became silent. She returned to bis pillow, and 
he timidly looked into her face. He did not long remain quiet, 
as his glance happened to fall upon the form of his little child 
his favonrite daughter, Leda, who was cowering, as if in a ht, 
in a corner, her little eyes fixed upon her father. 

“Ah !-” he sighed, and endeavoured to speak. 

“What is it?” asked Catherine Ivanovna. 

“ Bare-legged! ” be murmured, noticing the child’s half-clad 
state. V 

“Silence!” shouted Catherine Ivanovna, threateningly. 
“You ought to know why she is so.” ' 

“ Thank heavens!—the doctor at last! ” cried Raskolnikoff 
invdell’ght. 

Ttie doctor came, an old German gentleman, who, with the 
aid of the wife, undid the husband’s bIoo<iy shirt, and bared 
his throat and chest. This part was fearfully battered, and, in 
addition, his right ribs were fractured; whilst on his left side, 
near the heart, was an ominous black and yellow spo% a cruel 
blow from a hoof. 

“ I can do nothing for him,” said the doctor to Raskolnikoff. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“He is dying.” 

“ Is there no hope ? ” 

“None. He is near the last gasp. Ijnigbt stop the blood, 
but that would be of no avail. In ^fivf* minutes he will be 
dead.” 

^Sonie movement here took place amongst the crowd at the 
door, and the people diade way for an old grey-haired priest, 
who entered the room, bearing before him the Holy Sacrament. 
'I'he doctor gave way at once, and cast a significant jglance at 
the priest. Raskolnikoff asked the former to remain, even 
though it was useless; he shrugged his shoulders and consented 
to do 80 . All stepped back. The ceremony to^k but a little 
time, and it was doubtful whether*the dying man unde^^ood a 
word; occasionally he would make a vain attempt to articulate; 
Catherine Ivanovna took hold of Leda and the child on the 
table, and placing them before her, fell upon her knees. She 
bit her lips to prevent her tears, and, as she pr.iyed, sought to 
arrange the attire of her half-clothed children a little. At the 
door of the inner chamber the spectators had pressed forward 
again, whilst beyond them the gathering of the curious still 
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kept augmenting. Only one dim candle lighted up the whole 
scene. 

At this moment the crowd opened its ranks to let little 
Polenka pass, who had run for her sister. She was quite out of 
breath, and, catching her mother’s eye, went up to her and 
said, She is coming, I met her in the street.” A young girl 
made her way quietly and timidly through the centre of the 
crowd, and strange indeed was her unexpected appearance in 
the room, in the midst of poverty, rags, di.stress, and death 
itself. She, too, was in rags, and her clothes worthless, although 
decked out for the street with all the glaring promiifbnce of her 
kind. Sonia ram.-iined^t the threshold of the inner door, 
and stood there looking as one in a grange place, who knew 

3 obody. Her gaudy attire, her coloured silk dress with its 
isplaced train, the light boots, the parasol (quitp unnecessiry 
at night), her little round hat trimmed with flaming scarlet 
feathers, all made a striking figure in such a scene. From 
under her hat appeared a p(^r little wan and frightened 
countenance, with open mouth and eyes, immovable from 
tercor. Sonia was small and slightly built, with fair hair and 
complexion, and possessed very attractive blue eyes. She 
continued to stand there, breathing heavily from having hurried, 
until some whij».'ering amongst the crowd, evidently al)out her, 
reached her ears. She cast down her eyes, and advanced 
farther into the room, although barely beyond the threshc^d. 
The last sacraments Hhd now been administered, and Catherine 
Ivanovna went up to th^ dying man. The priest prepared to 
retire, and, before leaving, turned to say one or two words of 
consolation to her. * * 

“What will become of these?” she asked, pointing to her 
children. 

“God as merciful, lady. Trust in tlie power of the Most 
High,” commenced the priest. 

“ He is not merciful to us.” ^ 

“ You are Irrong, lady, vesy' wrong,” replied he, shaking his 
head. •• 

“ Am 1 ? Look there! ” said she, pointing to her husband. 
“No doubt those who were the involuntary cause of the 
accident will*indemnify you for the loss of hi& support, and 
assist you.” 

“You do not understand me!” cried Catherine Ivanovna, 
waving her hands. Indemnify me for him? A drunkard 
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who rolled under the horses' feet 1 And as for being a helpi 
he never did anything but cause me misery. He drank every¬ 
thing away. He robbed us to find drink, and my life and my 
children’s have been ruined in the driok-shops. Thank God, 
he is dying, the loss is little." 

*'One,shouid forgive in the hour of death. It is wicked, 
lady, a great sin, to have such thoughts." 

Cather'ne Ivanovna turned again to the dying man, and 
rubbed the perspiration and blood from his brow, gave him 
water to drink, and smoothed his pillow. 

“Ah, sin yours are words only. Pardon, you say?" she 
exclaimed. “Had he come home d''unk, as usual, and not 
hurt, 1 should have ,,washed his clothes, along with my 
children’s, all night long, and then, waiting until they were dry 
a^in, as soon as light came I should have stirciied and darned 
at the window. Such aic my nights. And then to speak of 
forgiveness 1" 

Her cough stopped furthdir words, and slie was obliged 
l^ain to hold her throat with one hand, whiUt with the other 
she placed a iiandkerchief to her mouth. She withdrew it as 
soon as the fit had subsided, and held it out to the priest. It 
was full of blood. He turned his head away, and said nothing. 
Marmeladofi’ seemed now in great pain, and his eyes were 
rigidjy staring at his wife, who was now anew bending over 
hipi. He was evidently endeavouring to say something to 
her; his lips moved, and an indistinct sdiind came from them. 
Catherine Ivanovna divined chat he yfished to ask her pardon, 
(tod at once cried harshly to him: 

Keep quiet 1 husUl There is no need. I know what 
you want to say." 

The dying buiiband refrained from further efforts, but at the 
same moment his now wandering eyes fell upon hie daughter 
Sonia, standi tig uC the door. At first he did not recognise her, 
ns she was standing in the shade. “ Who is that ? " he asked, 
in a thick, hoarse voire, a^is face assumed an aspect ^terror, 
his eyes glaring wildly where his daugnler stooa. ^ 

“ Lie still 1 will you f ” cried Cathciine Ivanovna. 

But he strove w'ith all his strength to raise himself, and kept 
his eyeii immovably fixed upon hia daughter. ^Evidently he 
did not recognize her in .^uch a costume. Suddenly be knew 
her, as she stood with the greatest grief marked upon her little 
face, awaiting her turn to say farewell to her dying father. 
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“Sonia, my daughter! forgive me!” he cried, as he en¬ 
deavoured to seize her hand, but his strength failed him com¬ 
pletely, and he fell back heavily, his head hanging over the 
sofa and touching the floor. They raised him, and placed him 
upon the sofa again, but his end had come. Sonia, with a 
feeble cry, ran and embraced him. He died in her arms. 

“ He is gone I ” cried Catherine Ivanovna, gazing at the 
corpse of her husband. **What shall 1 do now? How to bury 
him? And how shall I feed them ?” 

kaskolnikoff came up to Catherine Ivanovna. Catherine 
Ivanovna,” he begar^ “ last week your dead husband imparted 
to me the history of h!s life and all his circumstances. Be 
assured th.at he spoke of you with thS Inghest respect That 
i^.;ne evening when I learned bow devoted he was to ybu all, 
and how he loved and esteemed you es{.)eciany, Catherine 
Ivanovna—spite of his unhappy weakness, that moment saw 
us friends. Allow me now to assist to discharge a debt to my 
dear friend. Here are twenty roubles; if they are of use to 
you in ycnir need, then—I—in a word—I will come again; to¬ 
morrow—to-morrow without fail—that is, perhaps, to-morrow, 
again. Adieu!” 

He rapidly passed out of the room, and made his way 
through the crowd to the stairs, where he came face to face 
with Nicodemus 'I'homich, who having heard of the misfor¬ 
tune, was hastening up. They had not met since the sedne 
in the office, but j^fcodemus lliomich recognized him 
iin mediately. 

“ You here ? ” he asked. 

“ He is dead,” replied Raskolntkoff; doctor has been and 
a priest. All in order. Pray dva not disturb the poor widow, 
she is in | decline besides. Comfort her, if possible.* You are 
a kind man, I know,” he finished, with a smile, as he looked 
straight into the other man’s eyes. 

“ You are ivet with bloodj^’ said ^homich, noticing by the 
light of a Lantern some fresh blood-stains upon Rasj^olnikofiTs 
waistcoat 

“ Yes, I am all over blood,” Raskolnikoflf answered with a 
peculiar glance. He smiled and tossed his head, and passed 
downstairs. 

He descended quietly without hurrying. A new life seetfted 
welling up within him,«a feeling akin to that of a condemned 
Iran upon suddenly receiving his pardon. Half-way down the 
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stairs, the priest, who was also leaving the house, overtook 
him, and Raskulnikotf, stepping aside, silently exchanged bows 
with him. He had hardly readied the last step, when he 
had heard somebody behind him. It was Polenka, the little 
daughter, who was calling after him: **Sir I sir I ” 

He turned round, and looked at the thin but pretty face of 
the little child. She slid down the handrail, which evidently 
pleased her, and she looked at him with a little smile: Sir, 
will you please tell me your name? And where you live, too?" 

He put kis two hands on her shoulders, and gazed upon her 
with some happiness. It was pleasant to^do so—he knew not 
why. “ Who has sent you ? ” ' 

“ My sister, Sonia," r<^pliod the child, still smiling. 

I thought your sister had sent you.” ' 

“Mamma'also told me; when sister Sonia asked me, 
mamma said: ‘Yes, run quickly, Polenka.'" 

“Do you 4 ove your sister Smia?” 

“ 1 love her more than anybody,” the child answered eagerly, 
and her smile became more serious. 

” And will you love me ? ” 

Instead of a reply, he saw the child draw nearer to him; and 
her swollen lips were naively put out to kiss him. Then her 
thin, match-like arms closed round him, and she held him 
tighriy as she began to cry softly, her hold becoming stronger 
and stronger. “My poor papal" she said, after a while, as 
she wiped iier tears away with her hand. • 

“ Did your papa love you ? ” 

. He loved l.eda more than any of us," she replied seriously 
and without a smile. He loved her so much because she 
was little and delicate, and he always brought her presents, but 
he taught us the Bible and grammar," she said wjtb pride. 
“ Mamma said nothing, but we knew, and pap.! knew, she was 
pleased. She wished me to learn Prench, as a lady should," 

“ And you learned to prey ? " , 

*‘Oh, y.9s~loiig ago. 1 used to pray myself, and Kti^a and 
Leda prayed aloud together with mamma. First they prayed 
to * Oar Lady,* and then prayed, * God, forgive and bless dear 
sister Sonia,* ^and then, * Lord, pardon and bl^ss our other 
papa,* because our old papa was dead, and this was our new* 
one, and we prayed for him, too." 

“ Polya, my name is Rodion; when you pray, pray for mo 
too, for Rodion—nothing else." 
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**A 11 ni7 life I will pray for you,” the child said firmly, 
and she smiled again, and threw her arms round him once 
more. 

Raskolnikoff gave her his name and address, and promised 
he would return to-morrow. The child left him in rapture. 
It was now eleven o'clock as he reached the streets In five 
minutes he was on the bridge again—at that same spot where 
he had encountered the would-be suicide. 

*' It is sudicient! *’ he muttered solemnly and decidedly. 
“ Away, spectres! away, fear! away, visions! This is life. 
Am I living now? Did my life not leave me together with 

the old woman’s ? He.'wen be hers and-enough I peace 

to her! The reign of reason and light commences now, of 
will, of force. Ix:t us examine ourselves, and mca.sute our 
minds,” he said conceitedly, and, as if thinking oy^r in his mind 
some dark resolve: “ Ah me 1 it seems I agree to accept the 
yard of foothold and live on. 1 am very weak again, but it 
seems all the sickness is gone. ** I knew it would* be so as 1 
came out^ Let me see—Potchinkoff's, Razoumikhrn’s (quarters, 
is not far off—a few steps. No, let him amuse himselt as he 
may. It is nothing! Strength, strength is necessary; without 
strength one can attain nothing, and strength begets strength. 
This they do not know,” he said proudly and conceitedly 
to himself, as he crossed the bridge with the lightest ^tcp. 
He was full of self-satisfaction What had caused t^iis 
jauntiness ? What had changed ? He knew not himself; 
it had simply come*inlo his head that he must live, that 
there was life still, and he had not parted with it along with 
the old woman. ' 

Perhaps he jumped ra.shly to this conclusion, and it was 
simply a catching at a straw, but it did not matter, and be 
did not think. He was in the best of spirits as he lightly 
sought out Razoumikhin’s rooms. He soon found the house, 
and the porter directed him to tljg new lodger’s. On the 
staircase he * could hear the noise and racket of a great 
gathering. The door was wide open. Razoumikhhi’s room 
was pretty large, but the company numbered about twenty-five. 
Raskolnikoff halted at the door. The landlady's two servants 
were busily Engaged in handing round tea, cx 4 ce, etc., and 
also sundry bottles. Raskolnikoff called for Kazoumik^in. 
The latter ran to the door at once. At a glance it was 
evident that he had been drinking unusually freely, although 
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he waa not a man who generally showed the effect of his 
potations. 

“I am only corae to tell you that you have won your bet. 
I cannot though, make one ot you. 1 am so weak, that 1 
shall fall down directly. That is all, and, now, good'bye ! 
Come to me to-morrow.” 

** l.i'l me accompany you home since you are so weak.” 

Attend to your guests! Who is that fellow looking this 
way ? ” 

“That? Oh, 1 don’t know—some acquaintance of my 
uncle's. My uncle is a clear old fellow—pity you cannot sta} 
to be introduced. However, never mind. Never mind the 
lot-—I must look after you. W.'i: a moment, 1*11 call ZosimoiT.” 

Zowmoff came out with a certain amount of readiness, and 
looked with ^ome curiosity at his patient. " \'ou want sleep, 
:nan,” he said, examining him. “ I must ^rive you a powder— 
will you take one ? I have them here ready.” 

“Certainly,” replied Raskolnikoff. 

*'lt is a good thing you are going to see iiim home,” 
Zosimoff retnaiked to Kiuoumtkhin. What to-morrow will 
bring we shall see, but to-day he is not so bad; there is a 
remarkable change.” 

“ Do you know whai Zosimoff whispered to me as we came 
out?„” said Kazoumikhin as soon as tliey were in the street. 
“I did not tell you then, l>ccause there were fools about: 
Zosimoff ordered me to talk with you on*’the way and preven: 
your talking at the same time; and tfien he told me that he 
had an idea—an idea that you were mad, or pretty near it. 
Fkncy such a thing 1 . In the first place, you are twice as 
intelligent as he; secondly, you are not so stupid as to be 
offended at his having such a no.iscnsical idea; and, thirdly, be 
has got the idea of meotal disease from your last coLve.'sation 
with 2 Cametoft*.” 

“ Has Zametoff told you,^ll ? ” 

“Yes, roost clearly. I can uow understanu yev^ every 
thought, *.nd so can ^metoff. Yes, in one word, Rcraia, the 
thing is this—I am a little tipsy, I fear. That is nothing; the 
thing'is this, that this feeling, you know? The thing that 
none of them dared to say aloud, that story did ^lot last long, 
and, when they brought the painter, it all became clear and 
vanished away. Now, why are they such fools ? I gave Zame- 
toff a good blow—(this between ourselves, brother, mind, not a 
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word that you know)— 1 saw he was nettled, but tcniay it is 
perfectly plain, principally this Elia Pelrovitch! he was present 
when you swooned, 1 know.” 

Raskolnikoff listened greedily, while Razoumikhin rambled 
on in a tipsy way. 

*' The smell of the paint and tlie foul air made me faint,’' 
said Raskolnikoff. 

“ Very likely, but it was not the paint only. The fever had 
been gathering in you for a month past, according to Zosimoff. 
You quite frightened Zametoff to-day in the Crystal Palace and 
horrified him with your nonsense; then all at once you showed 
him you were poking fun at him. Oh, why was 1 not there? 
Now Porpbyrius wants to make your rctjuainiance too.” 

-f “ Indeed ? And why do they put me down as mad ? ” 

** Not exactly mad, my friend ; it seems I talk too freely. 
You interest him very much. 1 am a little in drink, I know, 
but that seems to be about his idea.” 

Listen to me, Razoumikhin,” said RaskolnikoiT, after some 
little silqpce. ** 1 want to tell you everything straight out. 1 
have just been at a dead man’s, a tchino.'nik’s, who was run 
over. I gave away all my money; and, moreover, there 
greeted me a being who, if 1 had killed anybody 1—in one 
word I saw there another creature, with a fUme-coloured 

feather—I am stupid. Hold me, 1 shall fall- Here the 

staircase-" ^ 

What is the matter ? ” asked Razoumikhin, alarmed. 

“ My head swims a little, only it has nothing to do with that 
affair, but it is to me so sad, so very sad, poor woman 1 Look! 
What is that ? Look! ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Do you not see a light in my room! See I ” Both 
stopped at the last flight near the landlady’s door, and sure 
enough a light was plainly to be seen in Raskolnikoffs room. 

Strange I Natasia, no douU, (though,” said Razoumikhin. 

“No, no.' She never conies at this time; besides she is in 
bed, long ago. Good-bye." 

“ What do you meau ? I will see you up. Let us go 
together." 

“Yes, yes^ but I wish to shake hands now and say good¬ 
bye here. Now, give me your hand. Good-bye.” « 

“ Whatever has come to you, Rodia? ” 

“Nothing; let us go in. You shall be witaess.** 

F 501 
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They mounted the stairs, Razoumikhin thinking that Zosi- 
moff, after all, was quite right ** Perhaps I upset him with 
my talk," thougiit he to himself. Suddenly, as they reached 
the door, they heard the sound of voices in the room. 

“Who can they be?" cried Razoumikhin. 

Kaskokiikoft rushed forward first and threw the door wide 
open. His motiier and sister were seated on the couch, and 
had been expecting him for half an hour. Why did this take 
him by suiprise? How was it he had never thought about 
them after hearing that very day that they were expected ? 
During thiS half-hour they had been entertained by N astasia, 
who was standing bolore them and setaiiing 10 them all the 
news, together \\ ilh hen own secret ideas. They had both 
started with fright when she told them that he had rushed out, 
iir as he wa§, into the street, and had been .seen no more. 
“Heavens! what has becon.e of him?" Both wept, and 
suffered much during this half-hour of anxiety. A joyful cry 
greeted Raskolnikoff's app.:ara*hce. They rushed u[j to him, 
but he stood there like a stone. A sudden and insupportable 
thought had chilled him to the marrow, and his hand was not 
put out to gr.asp thf^irs; it would not move. His mother and 
sister rushed to liini witii open arms, kissed him, smiling, 
crying. lie took one step, faltered, and fell down upon the 
floor^in a swoon. Razoumikhin, who was standing at the dooi, 
inipiediately rushed towards him, and, takir.g the fainting man 
in hi.s powerful arms, deposited him on the sofa, amidst the 
cries and screams of his relations. 

“Nothing, nothing! ’’ he cried out to them, “this is only a 
swK*ijn. Water! He .will soon come to himself and be all 
right. The doctor said so." 

And Razoumikliin seized Dounia by tiie hand and ahno^t 
dragged her Jorward to “see him come to hinisehV’ The 
moiher and sister looked on Razoumikhin with feelin::s o: 
gratitude, as one providend^Ily sent; they had already learned 
from Na.stasia what this “ hvely yobng man," as she rail«^him, 
Iv'd hcent to Rodia in his Ilhiess, in the Course of her con- 
i'.deulial coi'.v«:ibaiiou with Douuiaand Pulci'.eria Alexandtovna. 



PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ra.ckolniko^f half-ro^ and sat upon the courh ; then, after 
cutting short the flow of iva/.ouniikhi!i’s eloquent consolations 
Ijy a slight gesture, he caught his mother and sister Ijy •the 
hand, and gav'.ed for two whole minutes fiist at the one, then at 
the other, without uttering a syllable. The fixed exi>ression in 
his face was one of sorrow and^nxiety, and had s^boul it some- 
thine uncanny. It frightened Piilrheria .Mexandrovna. and 
she begfcn to cry. Kuxodia Romanoli looked pale, and her 
liand trembled as it lay in her L>roti\er's. 

“Go home to your lodgings- -with him,” said he in broken 
accents, pointing to Kazouimkhin, “go away till to-niorrow, 
and then- but when did you come ? ” 

“We have just arrived, Rodia,” replied Ptilchcria A4exan- 
drovna. “ The train w'as very late ; but, Rodia, I could nCVer 
bear to leave you# now ! I will stay here all night and 
watch-” 

“ Don’t plague me ! ” returned he in a tone of irritation. , 

“ 1 will stay with him,” said Razoumikhin briskly; “I will 
not leave his side for a minute; my guests may look after 
themsel;^'es and take aftront if they choose ! JJesitfes, rny uncle 
is there to play the hof»t.” 

“ How can I ever thank you enough ? ’ began Pulcheria 
Alexandrov^a, again pressij^S Ras^tolnikofTs hnnd, but her sor- 
cut her short. 

“ 1 cannot, I cannot do witli it,” repealed he in an agonized 
voice, “ do not keep on tormenting me ! Go away a4 once ! 
I cannot st^nd it!” 

“ Let us go, mamma,” whispered Dounia in an.xious tone, 
“ let us leave the room for the present at any rzuf our' 
presence merely worties him.” 

“And am I not to spend a single minute .with him aftf' 

* 5 * 
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being parted from him these three years ? ** groaned Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

“Wait a bit,” said RaskolnikofT, “you are always interrupt¬ 
ing me, and making me forget what I w'as about to say. Have 
you seen Looshin ? ” 

“ No, Rudia, but he has already heard of our atrival. We 
were told, Kodia, that I*eter Petrovitch had been so kind as to 
call on you to-day,” added Pulcheria Alexandro%'na rather 
timidly. 

“Yes, he; was indeed so kind- l^ounin, I told Looshin 

just now that I was going to kick him dowpstairs, and I wished 

the <levil niiglii lake him-” * 

“ What do you mean, Rodia ? You could not surely ?—it is 

not, possible! ” began the terrified niotlier, but a glance at 
Dounia prevented her from proceeding further. 

Euxodia Romanovna stood with her eyes fixed on her brother 
waiting for a^further explanation. The two ladies felt cruelly 
perplexed, having already heard of the quarrel through Nastasia, 
who had given some account of it after her own fashicAi and to 
the best of her com prehension. 

“Dounia,” proceeded RaskolnikofT, exerting himself, “I will 
not have this marriage, so pray dismiss Looshin to-morrow, and 
let me never liear his name again.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

^Only consider what you are saying, brother?” said Euxodia 
Romanovna vehemently, but she restrained herself, and added 
in a gentle tone : “ Perhaps you are not quite yourself at this 
moment—you are feeling tired?” 

Do you think I am'wandering ? No. You are going to 
marry Igoshin on my account. 1 will not accept the sacrifice. 
So you will just write to him to-morrow a.nd break^ off the 
engagement. Bring me your letter to read in the morningi 
and it will be all settled.” 

“ I cannot do that! ” cri«d the ^oung girl with #ome resent¬ 
ment. “ By what right-” % 

“Oh, Dbunetchka, you are getting angry, too. Let it be till to- 

raorro>jf. Don’t you see- ** stammered the terrified mother, 

darting to her daughter’s side. “ Let us go, it is tl^e best thing 
we can do I ” * 

* “ He is not quite himself 1” chimed in Razoumikhin, in an 

unsteady voice which betrayed that he* bad been drinking, 
<*lehe be could pever>— But he will come to his right senses 
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to-morrow. It is quite true that he showed the gentleman the 
door, to-day, and irritated him a good deal. He was holding 
forth in this room and explaining his theories, but he slunk off 
with his tail between his legs—” 

Then it is all true ? ” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 
“Good-^e till to-morrow, brother,” said Douniaiin a com¬ 
passionate tone. ** Let us go, mamma I Adieu, Kodia 1” 

He made a final effort to address her. “ I am not delirious, 
sister, as you may see ; this marriage would be a disgrace. J 
may be infamous, but there is no reason why you should be¬ 
lt is enough for me. And, however great a wretch 1 may be, I 
would repudiate yoif as*my sister, if you were to contract any 
such marriage. You may choose between me and Looshin I 

And now go-” • 

“You arc out of your mind I You are a pesfect despot! ” 
vociferated Razounnkhin. 

Raskolnikoff made no answer; he was probably in no state to 
do so. Utterly exhausted, he sank back on the sdfa and turned 
his face* to the wall. Euxodia Romanovna’s sf)arkling eyes 
wtfre fixed inquiringly on Razoumikhin, who fell startled by the 
glance. Pulcheria Alexandrovna was filled with consternation. 

** I cannot make up my mind to leave ! ” murmured she^ half 
in despair, aside to Razoumikhin. “ 1 must stay somewhere 
near him. Take Dounia home.” , 

“V*ou would spoy all!” returned the young man in^lie 
same low tone, feeliqg y his wit’s end. “Let us clear the room, 
at any rate. bring a light, Nastasia ! I swear,” continued he 
under his breath, as soon as they were on the staircase, “ that 
he was all but beating the doctor and ■myself just now I Eten 
the doctor—fancy that 1 Besides, it would be impossible for 
you to let Euxodia Romanovna remain by herself in those 
lodgings*! Remember what sort of house it ia Could not that 
rascal Peter Petrovitch have found something more suitable 
for you? yfell, you are aware IJjave been drinking a drop 
too much, and so—make ufe of rather strong expressions, pray 

excuse them-” • • 

“ Well,” resumed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “ I am ffoing to 
find Rodia’s landlady, and ask her to put Dounia and myself 
up somewhire for the night. I really cannot abandon him in 
this state 1" ' « • 

This conversation iook place^on the landing just outside the 
landlady’s door. Nastasia was standing on the^ last stepi hold* 
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ing the light. Razoumikhin was in a state of great excitement 
Halt' an hour earlier, when he had been taking Raskolnikofif 
home, he had been most loquacious, and was conscious of it; 
still his head had remained clear, in spite of the immense quan¬ 
tity of wine he had taken in the course of the evening. He 
had now ftillen into an ecstatic state, heightened by the effects 
of the lieady liquor. He had caught hot!) ladies by the hand, 
and began to harangue them in the most unconstrained fashion, 
attempting to convince them and add emphasis to each word 
by squeezing their fingers, while his eyes remained fixed 
on Euxodia Romanovna. The poor women, suffering from his 
grasp, endeavoured from time lo time ko disengage the fingers 
imprisoned in hl.s large lx>ny hand, but he paid no heed, and 
only clasped them all the tighter, never thinking of the pain hq 
was inflicting.. Had they asked him to oblige them by thiowirg 
himself down liead foremost, he wou’d have done it in an 
instant. Pulchcria Alc-xan^lrovna felt RazoumVehin to be very 
eccentric, and his grip ternble;*still she thought of her Rodia, 
and 80 closed her eyes to the peculiar manner of thp }OLiQg 
man, who seemed to have been sent so providentially to licr 
aid. 

Euxodia Romanovn.i, indeed, shared her motbr i’s ar-.xieties, 
but, though not naturally timid, she could not endure the fiery 
glances cast on her by her brothers friend without some feel¬ 
ings of surprise, and even uneasiness, ilad it not been fortho 
unbounded conridence in this singular man witii which Nastasia’^ 
account had inspired iier, she would have made her e 5 ca|>e at 
once, and taken her mother with her. Still she understood 
that it would be difficult to do without him at this juncture. 
Within ten minutes, however, she felt much reassured; what¬ 
ever Razoumikhin's condition might be, he soon showed 
himself in his true colours, and revealed h.s ical charalter. 

“You must not think of asking the landlady any such thing; 
it would be the height of adjisurdity,” was his prompt reply to 
Pulciieria Alexandrovna. ‘’You lAay be Rodia's fiiother,^ut, 

* if \ ou stay here, you will only exasperate him, and Heaven 
knows >vhat may happen. Now, listen to what Z have to sug¬ 
gest: Nasiasia will attend to him for the present, while I sec 
you both homo) for, in St. Petersburg it will not'do for two 
women to venture through the streets by night alone. After 
seeing you safe, I w'ill run back here, and, witiiia another 
quarter of an bpur, 1 solemnly promise to bring you word bow 
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he is, and whcll'er he has gone to sleep. Well, then, listen! 
N\xt 1 will run to my own lodpng—(I have a party 

th'jrc, and all my guests are drunk)—and I will fetch ZosimofI', 
the doctor who is attending Koclia; be is at my place now, but 
not drunk, :«'r he never takes wine. I will bring him to our 
patic -t, and then on to see you, so that, within the •hour, you 
will have two reports of your son—first mine, and then the 
doctor’a, which will be of more value. If your son is worse, I 
promise to bring you b.ack here; if he is going on well, you 
can just go to bed. I will spend the night here, in the corridor, 
$0 that he will knoMs nothing about it, and I will get the land¬ 
lady to give ZosimotT a bed, so as to ha%e him at hand if 
warned. At this moment, I believe \he doctor’s presence at 
kodia’s bedside to l^e of far more importance than yours^ S(^do 
you go home. You cannot get the landlady to gwe you a bed; 
she might take me in, hut not because—well, because she is 

a foob If you must know, sheJias fallen in love ^ith me; and 
she would be sure to feel jealous of Eio.odia Romanovna, and 
ofyourscif too, but especially of Euxodia Romanovna. She is 
a most peculiar woman! I am .a fool, too, I confess. Well 
then, come. Will you m t trust me? Tell me whether you 
do?« 

I.et us go, mamma,” said Euxodia Romanovna, “ 1 feci 
sure he will keep his promise. Docs not my brother owe his 
life to his care ? And if the doctor really consents to sp«nd 
the night here, what^erc could we wish?” 

‘*Come, you understand me, you are an angel!” cried 
Razeumikhin enthusiastically. Let us be ofi't Nastasia, go 
upstairs at once with the light, and ^tay by him; I shall’be 
back in a quarter of an hour.” 

Pulclwria Alexandrovna, though not altogei her* convinced, 
made no more objections. Razoumikhin seized both ladies by 
the arm, and half-led, half-dragged them Uown the stairs. 
The mothef still felt som^ anxit^: “He can bestir himself 
certainly, and wdshes to do all he can for us; but can we 
depend on any promises he makes in hi.s present cdl^idition ? ’ • 
The young man divined her thoughts. , 

“ Ah, I see, you think 1 am under, the influence of drink,” 
said he, as he strode along the pavement, wifhout observing 
the ladles* difficulty in keeping pace with him. “That^does* 
not signify in the least—I mean—that is to say, I have drunk 
like a beast, but it is not the wine that has got into my head. 
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As soon as I set eyes on you, I felt struck—never mind my 
words, I am talking nonsense, I feel so far, far l>cneath you! 
As soon as I have seen you to your lodgings; 1 shall go to the 
canal, which is close at hand, throw a bncketful or two of 
water over my head, and be all right. If you did but know 
how I lo\i^d you both ! Don’t laugh, and pray don’t be angry! 
Be angry with any one else you like, but not with me ! I am 
his fricn«1, and consequently yours. It is what I wished. I had 
a presentiment, for you seem suddenly to have fallen from the 
skies. 1 shall not sleep a wink to-night. ZosiinolT said but just 
now that he was afraid he might go mad—j-that is why we must 
avoid irritating him !” '■ 

“What are you saying?” cried the mother. 

V Is*it possible that the doctor can have said so?” asked 
Euxodia Romanovna in alarm. 

“ He did, but he is mistaken, completely mistaken. He had 
given Rodi.i^ome medicine, a^>owder, which I saw; and, just 
then, you arrived. Well, it would have been better if you had 
waited till to-morrow. We did well to retire. In* another 
Iiour Zosimoff himself will come, and report to you on his con¬ 
dition. J^e is not intoxicated, and I shall be all right by then. 
But why did I get so terribly excited? Because the wretched 
fellows drew me into a discussion, and I have vowed never to 
argue with any one again ! They will talk such stuff! A little 
more, and 1 should have seized them by (he throat! 1 left my 

uncle there to preside over the enter/ainment. Well, would 
wu credit it? 'riiey are partisans of complete impersonality ; 
supreme progress, in their eyes, is to be as little resemblance 
as possible to oneself. We Russians have chosen to live on 
other people’s ideas, and we are saturated with them. Is it 
true? Is what I say true?” cried Razoumikhin, squeezing 
both ladies’ hands. 

" Oh, good gracious! I know nothir.g about it,” said poor 
Pulchcria Alexandrovna. ^ 

'* Yes, yes—though 1 cannot agree with you in every point,” 
added Euxodia Romanovna gravely. Scarcely had she uttered 
these words when a cry of pain escaped her, provoked by 
Razoumikhin's energetic shake of her hand. ^ 

“Yes, yes! say? Well then, you are a fountain of 
‘goodness and purity and reason and perfection I ” exclaimed 
the young man, transported with joy. “-Give me your hand, 
give it to me, and let me have yours, too, that I may fall upon 
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my knees and kiss them this instant! ” And down he went in 
the centre of the {uvement, vrhich was, fortunately, deserted at 
the moment. 

“ Pray, don’t! What do you mean ? ” cried Pulcheria Alex- 
androvna, greatly alarmed. 

“ Please get up,” said Dounia, laughing, though ihe could 
not help feeling rather uneasy also. 

“Never, never, unless you give roe your hands! There! 
now 1 am up, and we will walk on. 1 am an unlucky idiot, 
quite unworthy of you, and blush to think that I am in liquor 
at this moment —1 am not worthy to love you, but all who are 
not perfect brutes must kneel and bow down before you That 
is why I did hr^mage. Here are y 6 ur lodgings, ai)d Peter 
Petrovilch deserved to be turned out by Rodion for putting 
you.here I How dared he lodge you in such a*place?—it is 
scandalous ! 1 )o you know the sort of people that live here ^ 

And are you engaged to this pan? Well, 1 n^ust say that 
your future husband is an uncommonly queer sort of fellow !" 

“ Listtn to me, Mr. Razoiimikhin; you are forgetting--” 

began Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

“ Yes, yes, you are right, 1 did forget, 1 am ashamed of my¬ 
self,” blurted out the student apologetically, “but, but you 
must not take offence. I only said it because 1 am so out¬ 
spoken, and not because-Well, it would be ignoldepiri a 

word, it is not becaust^- I dare not finish my sentence ! But 

as soon as the man l^ft^us, we all lelt he was not one of our 
sort. Well, come, it is all right now. You forgive me, don’t 
you ? Well then, let us go on I I know this corridor, I haj^e 
been here before; there was a scandal here, at No. 3 . Which 
is your room ? .No. 8 ? Then you had better lock your door 
for the nj^ht and admit bo one. In a quarter of an hour I 
shall return and report to you, and half an hour afterwards 
you will.see me here again, with ZosimofT. t.iood-bye for the 
present! ” ^ 

“ Good heaveds i Doune&hka, what is going to happen ? ” 
said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, anxiously, to her daughter. 

“Don’t be uneasy, mamma,” returned Dounia, takipg off 
her bonnet and mantle. “God has sent this gentleman to our 
assistance; f am sure we may depend on him, fn spite of his 
having just emerged from such orgies. What he has alrciJuly 
done for my brother-^—” 

“ Ab, Dounetchka 1 Heaven only knows if he ^iviil ever come 

50* 
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backl How could I ever make up my mind to leave Rodia? 
Little did I expect to find him in this condition f How 
strangely he received us! You might have thought he was 
vexed at our coming.” Her eyes were glistening vrith tears. 

“ It was not that, mamma. You could not see him well, you 
were crying all the time. He has been much shaken by this 
severe illness, and that accounts for it all.*' 

“Oh, tliis illness! What will be the end of it? And how 
strangely he spoke to you, Doiinia! ” resumed the mother, 
timidly, trying to read her daughter’s eyes. Still she was more 
than half consoled when she found that Dounia was ready to 
defend her brother, thus showing thae she had forgiven him. 
“1 know that he will clftinge his mind by to-morrow,’* added 
she, attempting to sound her still further. • 

“While I am cofifident that he will keep to his opinion—on 
that subject,” rejoined Euxodia Romanovna. 

Ttie n)at(^er was too dclic:y,e to admit of Pulcheria Aiex- 
androvna’s pursuing it furtlier, Dounia ki.SNcd her mother, who 
said nothing, but cia.sped her in a tight embrace, and then 
seated herself to await, with agonized feeling.s, the arrival of 
Razoumikhin. Her eye rested timidly on the daughter, who 
was passing up and down the room with folded arms, lost in 
thought. This was one of Euxodia Romanovna’s habits when 
she 'had mucii to consider, and, in such cases, her mot>.er 
foKnd it best to leave her to herself. , 

Razoumikhin certainly cut a ridici^oij^s figure when, under 
the influence of liquor, he suddenly conceived such a violent 
aejmiration for Euxodia Romanovna. Yet the appearance of 
the young girl, especially as she paced the room with folded 
arms, lost in pensive thoughts, might have sufficed to excuse 
the siudent, even without the apology of his intoxicated con¬ 
dition. It was calculated to arrest attention. She wa% iiV and 
line-looking, had a very good figure, and showed in every 
feature a touch of sclf-btliance, which, however, failed to 
detract iroin the grace and' delickcy of her*tnovemenf% In 
gesture fhe was not unlike her brother, yet she might have 
been xallod handsome. Her auburn hair was a shade lighter 
than Rodion's. Her brilliant dark eyes betrayed a touch of 
pride, which *at times melted into extreme swdetness. She 
was pale, but not sickly; on the contrary, her complexion 
looked fresh and he.ilthy. The mouthy was snanll, the lower 
cherry-colourqiil lip projected slightly, and so did the chin; 
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these were the only irregularities in her profile, and gave a 
peculiarly firm and .ilmost hauglity cast to her beauty. The 
expression of her face was usually grave and pensive, whicli 
made it look all the more chaitning when suddenly enlivened 
by the gay smile of youth. Razoumikhin had ijevcr seen 
anything to equal it; he was ardent, sincere, honest, and frank, 
strong as a knight of romance, and over heated by wine—so it 
was easy to explain his infatuation. Besides, as chance would 
have it, he saw Dounia for the first time at a moment when 
her features were to some extent transfigured by tender affec¬ 
tion and the delight of seeing Rodia; her expression turned to 
one of indignant pride on receiving her brother’s insolent com¬ 
mands—and the conquest was complete. 

* He had only spoken the truth, when he had declared imhis 
drunken frankness that Piascovia Paulovna, Haskulnikoff’s 
eccentric landlady, might be jealous not merely of Euxodia 
Romanovna, but even of Pulchieria Alexandrovnajierself. The 
latter had retaint:d sonie traces of her former beauty, though 
she was*how three and-lorty; and she did not look her age, as 
is often the cose with women who preserve their lucid faculties, 
vivid perceptions, an.i pure, honest, warm hearts to the verge 
of old age. Her hair, indeed, had begun to turn grey and 
grow thin; lines had already gathered round her eyes, and 
sorrow and care had stamped themselves on her cheeks* still 
she was handsome • She might have sat for a portrait^ of 
Dounetchka some twcftty years later, with.out the projecting 
under-lip which gave so much character to the face of the 
young girl. Pulcheria Alexandrovna was affectionate and 
sensitive by nature, but not weak; though timid and inclined 
to yield, she could make a stand when principle, honesty, or 
convictiqns were at stake. 

Within twenty minutes of Kazoumikhin’s departure, two 
light taps were heard at the door. He was back again. **I am 
not comingin. 1 have ncy tiuiq,'^ was his hasty declaration 
when the door opened. ** He is sleeping like a lamb, and I 
ordy hope it may last for ten hours I Nastasia is with him, and * 
has orders to stay till I return. Now 1 am off in search of 
Zosimoff. He will bring you his report, and then you must go 
to bed, for I can see how tired you are.” He had scarcely 
uttered these words when he vanished. 

**What an active, obliging young man!” exclaimed Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, delighted. • 
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“ He certainly seems extremely kind I ” replied Euxodia 
Romanovna with some warmth, and she began to pace up and 
down the room again. 

About an hour afterwards, steps were heard along the 
corridor, ^nd another knock at the door. This time the two 
women were confidently awaiting the fulfilment of Razou- 
niikhin’s promise; and he returned, accompanied by Zosimoff. 
The latter had not hesitated a second about leaving the 
banquet to visit Raskolnikoff, but his friend had more 
difficulty in persuading him to cal! upon the ladies, as he 
placed little faith in Ra/.oumikhin’s assertions, believing him 
to be still in liquor. The doctor’s self-esteem, however, was 
soon reassured and even fl;ith*red, for he found himself 
regarded as an or.nie. During the ten minutes he remainecr, 
he succeedetf in allaying Pulcheri.i Alexandrovna’s anxiety. 
He showed the greatest interest in his patient, while expressing 
himself in gc-we and reserved language, as becomes a doctor 
of twenty-seven called in to a critical case. He never wan¬ 
dered from his subject or attempted to enter intd general 
convcrsaiion. Tliough he had at once noticed Euxodia 
Romanovna’s beauty, he did not allow himself to pay her the 
slightest attention, but addressed all his remarks to Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna. 

All this was gratifying to the mother. He declared Raskol- 
nil^off to be now in a most satisfactory* condition. He con¬ 
sidered his patient’s illness to he owrng partly to the low 
material condition in which he had been living for some 
months past, but to have its origin likewise in mental causes : 
it was a complex product of various pliysical and [isychological 
influences, such as preoccufation, care, anxiety, apprehension, 
brooding, etc ZosimofT, having noticed, witliout appearing to 
do so, that Euxodia Romanovna was listening with mailed 
attention, proceeded to dilate complacently on this theme. 
When Pulcheria .Mexandrfftpo asl^ed with timid anxiety if he 
lud not observed symptoms of insanity in her son, he 'j%>lied, 
with a calm, frank smile, that the meaning of his words had 
l)een nnuch exaggerated He had certainly noticed a fixed 
idea, somewhat resembling monomania, in the ^patient, and 
this all the more because he (Zosimoff) was now directing his 
attention espt'cially to this most interesting branch of m^ical 
study. “But we must take into consideration," added he, 
“ that up to to day my patient has been constantly delirious, 
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and that the arrival of his friends cannot fail to distract his 
mind, assist him to regain strength, and exercise a beneficial 
influence—that is, if we can secure him against any fresh 
shock,” ended he, significantly. Then he rose and bowed 
both ceremoniously and cordially, taking his leave amidst 
thanks and blessings, and a profusion of grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments. Euxodia Romanovna even held out the little hand 
which he had never attempted to touch. In short, the doctor 
retired delighted with his call, and still more with himself. 

“We will talk everything over to-morrow; go to bed at 
once, now; it is high time for you to take some rest,” were 
Razouniikhin’s orders, as he went out with ZosimoflT. “I shall 
bring you news the first thing to-mormw,” 

• “That Euxodia Romanovna is certainly a charming#yojing 
girl!” observed Zosimoff, quite simply, as soon aa they «erc in 
the street. 

“ Charming ? You call her cjiarming! ” yelled Razonmikhin, 
darting on the doctor, and seizing him by the tliroat. “If you 
should over dare—do you understand ?” cried he, holding him 
by the collar and pinning i)iin against the wall. “You hear 
what I say ? ” 

“ Let me go, you drunken fool,” said Zosinioff, trying to 
shake him off. As soon as he found himself free, he gazed at 
the student standing l)etore him with swinging arms iynd a 
scrowling face, and bprst out laughing. » 

“ I have no doubt^I ^m an ass,” said he gloomily, “ but—so 
are you.” 

“ Not I, my friend. My head is not full of any such non¬ 
sense. ” * 

They walked on W'ithout another word, and it was not till 
they had nearly reached RaakolnikofTs lodgings that Rozou- 
mikhin, ^ho had been absorbed in thought, broke silence, 

“ Listen to me,” said he to Zosimuff. “ Yon are a good sort 
of fellow, but not without your vtices ; 1 know you to lit a 
voluptuous,ignorant sybaritl. Y6ii love your ease and good 
living, and gratify all your fancies. Now, this 1 rail ignoble, 
because it is the parent of vice. You are so effeminaie,.that I 
can’t understand, for the life of me, how you manage to be such 
a capital ddbtor and so devoted to your patietits. Think of 
a doctor sleeping on a feather-bed, when he has to get up by 
night to go and see a4)atient I Three years hence, it will be 
useless to ring at your bell, for there will be uo getting you up. 
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But that is not the question now; what I have to tell you is 
that I am going to sleep in the kitchen, and you will pass the 
night in the landlady’s apartments, to which I have had some 
difficulty in procuring you admission. You will have an 
opportunity of making closer acquaintance with her—not in the 
way you suggest! Not a vestige of any such thing, my friend!” 

** 1 ara not suggesting anything.” 

“She is a modest w^man, my friend—quiet and timid, 
chaste as Diana, and withal most sensitive and affectionate! I 
Would to heaven you would rid me of her. She lavishes so 
many attentions upon me thvit I am wearied of them, and will 
hand them over to vou ! ” • *“ 

Zosimoff laughed stilk more h'*artily. “ It is easy to see 
that yqu have not been on your gv.-ird; you know more than 
you*choose to,say I But why should 1 make love to her?” 

“ I assure you, you will find no difficulty in winning her 
gi>od graces j you h.ave only to go on chattering about some¬ 
thing, take cf chair by her sitfc, and talk away. And, then, 
you are a doctor, and can cure her of some little ,ailment. 
I vow you will never repent it. She has a piano. I sing a 
little, you know, and so 1 treated her to a little pathetic 
Russian ditty. She likes anything sentimental. That was our 
first beginning ; but you are a peifcct master of the instrument 
and play like a Rubinstein. I am sure you will never repent 

. . . 

“But what is to come of all this ?” 

“ Have I failed to make my meaning clear ? Don’t ycu see 
til.It you would just suit each oilier perfectly? This is not the 
lirA lime I have considered your case. You are sure to come 
to it sooner or later, and there you w'ould find your feather¬ 
bed, and whatever else you want. Here you would be in port, 
secure from all agitation, and have excellent cakes ancf savoury 
dishes your samovar ready at night, and a warming-pan for 
your bed. All the repose af the grave, and yet a happy life 1 
But now we have chattered enouJ,h j let us be off tombed. 
1 i.sten. I sometimes wake in the night, and, if 1 do, 1 shml go 
and see how Rodion is getting on; so don’t be alarmed if you 
hoar me pass. Should you feel inclined, you might go up just 
once, and if you notice anything unusual about him be sure 
to call me—tliough I don’t expect this will be necessary.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The following morning, soon after seven, Rar.oumikhin awolco, 
troubled by cares which had never before crossed Jiiis mind. 
He recalled all the incidents of the previous evening, and felt 
that he had undergone a new mental experience. At the 
same time, he was conscious that the dfeam which had flitted 
across his brain was absurdly impracticable. Indeed, he felt the 
chimera so ridiculous that he was ashamed to recall it, and 
passed on hastily to.the more practical questions bequeathed 
to him by the precedii^g day. He felt what distressed him 
most was the idea of having figured al a low blackguard. Not 
6nly had he appeared drunk, but, abusing the advantage given 
him by his position as benefactor to a young girl obliged to 
have recourse to his aid, he had allowed a secret silly feeling of 
jealousy to lead him to spciak against her Ipver without 
knowing their exact relations, or even the gentleman's true 
circumsRinces. What right had he to judge l^etcr Petrovitch 
so'freely? Who hid asked his opinion? Besides, was it at all 
likely that a creature hkc Euxodia Romanovna should marry a 
man quite unworthy of her for the sake of worldly advantage ? 
There must be some merit in this Peter Petrovitch. 'Phere 
was this point of the lodgings, certainly—Imt how was he to 
know what ilnit house was? Besides, tiie ladies were only 
Slaying there tenn orarily while other quarters were being made 
ready for them. Oh 1 how miserable it all was 1 And how 
could he justify himself by pleading drunkenness—an absurd 
excuse that could only aggravate his misconduct! In vino 
veri/as, and here, under the influence of wine, he had revealed 
the whoje truth—viz , the meanness of a ridiculoifs jealousy. 
How could he, Razoumikhin, have allowed himself to cherish 
such a dream? He, the drunken, brutal prarrler of ye.sierday, 
and this be^tiful girl 1 be more odious and absurd 

than to think of linking them together? 

And then the young man suddenly remembered wflb shame 
what he had said on the stairs the night before abcHit the 
landlady’s being in love with him, and how jealous she would 
be of Euxoaia Romanovna; this was the culmiTiating stroke to 
his confusion. He could not bear it, and down came his fist 
with a great thump ^upon the kitchen-stove, hurting his hand 
and cracking a tile. “Well,” murmured he next minute^ in 
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utter dejection, “ it is done now, and it is hopeless to think of 
effacing my misdeeds. 1 shall give up all idea of that, and 
simply present myself before them without saying anything— 
merely discharge my task, and make no excuses. ] shall not 
say a word—it is too late now, the deed is done ! ” 

Vet he* dressed himself with extra care. He had but one 
suit, and even had he possessed several, he would pr(»bably 
have retained the one jsp wore the previous evening, in order 
to avoid the appearance of having “got himself up.” Yet a 
cynical disorder would have been Imd taste ; he had no right 
to offend against decorum, esjiecially w^hen he was wanted 
and had been expressly requested to* come. So he brushed 
his clothes carefully ; afid, as to his linen, that was always 
spotless. Having asked NasUsia for some soip, he proceeded 
conscientiously to his ablutions, washing his head and neck, 
and bestowing great attention on his hands. When the 
moment canie for deciding whether he should shave (Prascovia 
Paulovna possessing some excellent razors which had belonged 
to her deceased husband, Mr. Zarnitzin), he answered the 
question in the negative with a sort of irritation : ** No, 1 will 
keep as 1 am, lest they should fancy 1 shaved because—no, 
not for the whole world ! ” 

If is monologue was interrupted by the arrival of ZosimofiT, 
who'had gone liorne for a short time after passing the night at 
Prascovia Paulovna's, and had now returried to visit his patient. 
Razournikhm Informed him that RaskQlnjkoff was sleeping like 
a dormouse. Zosimoff ordered him not to be disturbed, and 
prpmised to turn in again between ten and eleven. “ Provided 
he is to be found here ! ” added he. “ With such a whimsical 
patient, there is no depending on anything ! Do you know 
whether he was to go to them, or they to come here ? ” 

“I fancy they will come,'’ replied Haroumikhin, grasping the 
drift of the question, <‘*Of course they will have family affairs 
to discuss. I shall go. You, as the doctor, hi^ve naturally 
more right here ih.m I.” ' * 

1 ani no confessor; besides, I have other things to do 
besides listening to their secrets. 1 shall go too.” 

“ 'Fhere is one thing troubles me,” continued Razoumikhin, 
knitting his brOw. *‘ 1 was tipsy yesterday, and let out things 
I had no business to do, as 1 was taking Rv>dia home; among 
other absurdities, 1 mentioned your fear that his brain was 
affected-” , 
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“You told the ladies so yesterday.” 

“I know what an idiot 1 have been. Strike me, if you 
will 1 But tell me seriously, in confidence, what you think of 
the case?” 

“ What have I to tell ? You spoke of him as a monomaniac 
when you first called me in. Then, yesterday, we upset him 
completelyj 1 say rtr, hut it was really your doing, when you 
would go on talking about that hotiBe-painter: a suitable 
subject indeed to discuss before a man whose brain may have 
been upset by this very affair! Had 1 been awrare at tlic time 
of the full details of that scene at the police-office, and known 
that he was acquainted* with the suspicions of the vulgar, I 
should have stopped you at once, lliese monomaniacs make 
mountains of molehills, and convert fantastic trUl<A into 
realities. I half-understand it all, after whnt ZaDietoff told us 
at your party. By the waj’, that ZametofT is a charming fellow, 
but still—ahem!—he need not^have said what Ije did. His 
tongue runs away with him ! ” 

“ Butwrhom was he talking to? You and roe?” 

And Vorphyrius too.” 

“ VYell, and if he did, what can it matter?” 

” By the way, you have some influence over the mother and 
sister, have you not? They should be careful what they say to 
him to-day-” • 

“I will tell them so,” returned Kaaoumikhin with an air*of 
annoyance. • . 

“Adieu then for the present; pray thank Prascovia Faulovna 
on my behalf for her hospitality. She shut herself up in Ijer 
room, and made no answer when 1 wished her good morning 
through the door. I know she was up by seven, for I saw the 
samovar being carried in from the kitchen. She Vould not 
deign to admit me into her presence-” 

Razoumikhin reached the ladies' quarters exactly at nine 
o’clock. Tjiey bad risen before-eeven, and were expecting 
him with feverish anxiety, fie walked in with a clouded brow, 
made an awkward bow, and then regretted bitterly* having 
entered in this fashion. He had reckoned without his .host : 
Pulcherta Alexandrovna ran to meet him, seized both his 
hands, and *seemed ready to kiss them. I'^e young man 
glanced timidly at Euxodia Romanovna, but, instead of the 
Qiocking expression and ill-disguised scorn which he expected 
to read on her haughty countenance, he found^gratitude and 
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afTectionate sympathy, which overwhelmed with confusion. 
He would certainly have been more at his ease had they 
received him with repror.ches. Fortunately, he had a topic 
of conversation ready to hand, which he at once broached. 
On learning that her son was not yet awake, but going on as 
well as possible, I'ulcheria Aiexandrovna said it was all the 
better, as she much wished for some conversation with 
Razouniikhin first. Then the ladies inquired whether their 
visitor had already breakiasted, and, hearing he had not, 
invited him to join them, as they had waited for him to 
come, before sitting down to table. 

Euxodia Romanovna rang the bell, which was answered by a 
ragged servant. He was ordorod to bring in the tea, which 
wai* sffrved in such a slovenly manner that the ladies felt quite 
ashamed. Ruxouniikhin inveighed vehemently against such a 
“ hole,” tlien, remembering Looshiri, he stopped short, looked 
out of countenance, and felt delight'.*d to be rescued fiom his 
embarrassing situation by the (jucstions 5hf)wered upon him by 
Pulcheria Aiexandrovna. His answers kept him taflking for 
three-quarters of an hour, telling all that he knew of the prin¬ 
cipal occurrences in Rodion Ronianovitch’s life during the past 
year, and ending with a circum'^tanlial account of his friend's 
illness. He naturally passed over all that it was undesirable to 
mcnirion, such as the scene at the police-office and its conse- 
qifences. The two women listened eagerly, and, when he 
imagined himscll to have given evorj* d-cuiil of interest, their 
curiosity w.as not yet satisfied. 

/‘And tell me, tell me, what you think—ah, excuse me, I am 
still ignorant of your name,” said Pulcheria Aiexandrovna 
eagerly. 

“ Dmitri Prokofitch." , 

“Well then, Dmitri Prokofitch, I feel .so anxious to know 
the view of things he lakes in genera’ ~I mean, as to his likes 
and disliko.s. Is he alway.< irritable? What ar^ his yiclina- 
tions —his dreams, if you so call them ? What is his ()a:%cular 
vein of thought just now ? ’* 

“What shall I .say? 1 have known Rodion for the last 
eighteen months; he is gloomy, morose, proud, find haughty. 
Of late (though the germs may have been brooding in him pre¬ 
viously) he has become suspicious and hypochondriacal. He 
is kind and generous, but cannot bear»to show his feelings, 
and ivould sooner appear brutal than expansive. Sometimes 
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he does not appiear hypochondriacal in the least, hut simply 
cold and absolutely unfeHing. One might almost say 
that there exist in him tvro natures, which alternaiely get the 
upper hand. Sometimes he is extremely taciturn ; everythirii; 
and everybody seem against him, and he will lie in bod and 
do nothing ! He never indulges in raillery, not becabse he is 
not of a sarcastic turn, but rather because he disdains to waste 
his words. He never cares to hear what any one has to say, 
and takes no intcrc'St whatever in what is occupying the 
attention of every one else at the time. He has a high opinion 
of 1 is own ability, not altogether Without juslthcation, I will 
own. What more (an«I add? Your arrival seems likely 
to produce a most salutary iniiuence."* 

• “Heaven grant it may!” cried Pulchcria Alcxandrovna^inuch 
perturbed by these revelations about the charactcr^f her Rodia. 

At length Razoumikliin ventured to look a little more 
closely at Euxodi.i Romanovna. While he talked he had often 
cast a glance her way, but Onfy by stealth. Sife had been 
somelimQS sitting at the table, listening to him with attention, 
and then, rising, would pace up and down the room with 
folded arms and clo<>'ed lips, occasionally stopping to ask a 
question. It was a habit of hers, also, not to hear people out 
She was wearing a tliin, d.ark woollen dress, and a small white 
fichu round her neck. Rnzeumikhin soon perceived, by 
various indications, that the two w'omen were very poor. Had 
Euxodia Romanovna*been anayed like a queen, ssl'.e would 
probably not have intmjTd.aed him in the least; but now, per¬ 
haps just because of the poverty of her attire, he felt greatly 
constrained in her presence, and exercised a circumspection 
over his expressions and gestures which naturally added to his 
embarrassment. 

“You have given us many curious details as to ujy brother’.i 
character and—with great impartiality. It is quite right; I 
thought you were an admirer ol, his,” observed Euxodia 
Romanovna,^with a smile. ** 1 think some w'oman must have 
affected his life.” added she thoughtfully. • 

“ I never said so; > ou may possibly be right, only- " 

“What?” 

“He lovef no one, and perhaps he never ^vill/ pursued 
Razoumikhio. 

“ You mean that he,is incapable of loving? " 

“ Do you know, Euxodia Romanovna, how tembly like your 
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brother you are—in almost every respect?” were the words 
that escaped the young man's lips. Then, suddenly re¬ 
membering the judgment he had just passed on Raskolnikoff, 
he became confused and turned as red as a lobster. Euxodia 
Romanovna looked at liim, and could not help smiling. 

“You liiay both be mistaken in Rodia's character,''remarked 
Pulchcria Alexandrovna, slightly piqued. “ I am not speaking 
of the present, Dounetchka. What Peter Petrovitch writes in 
this letter, and what you and 1 suppose, may not be true, but 
you can scarcely imagine, Dmitri Prokofitch, how capricious 
and whimsical he is. When he was but fifteen, his character 
was a constant source of surprise to me.’ Even now, 1 con¬ 
sider him capable of doing things that would never occur to 
any one else. To go no further, he nearly broke my heart 
eighteen moruhs since by taking it into his head to marry that 
daughter ol his landlady’s, as you may have heard ? ” 

“ Do you know the whole story ? ” asked Euxodia Roman¬ 
ovna. 

“Would not you have thought,” continued the mother 
eagerly, “that he would have yielded to my tears and en¬ 
treaties, and been touched by our distress and my illness, and 
been afraid of causing my death ? On the contrary, he would 
have carried out his intentions with the utmost composure, 
without yielding to any consideration. And yet, how can he 
help loving us ? ” 

“ He never spoke to me on the subject,” replied Razoumik- 
hin cautiou.sly, “but 1 have heard sornething about it from 
Madame Znrniizin, though she is not over-communicative, 
and what has come to my ears sounded very strange.” 

“ Well, what did you learn?” asked both women at once. 

‘•Oh, nothing leally very inteicsting! All I know is. that 
this marriage, which was all arranged and about to co'ne off 
when the young lady died, did not at all meet with Madame 
Zarnittin's approval. Thep others say that the young girl had 
no pretension to good-looks—in fact, she was vefy plsi^; they 
s()eak Oi her, too, as sickly in appearance, and extremely 
peculiar. Still there must have been something attractive 
about her, or it would be difficult to understand-” 

“I have IK) doubt she had her good points," remarked 
Euxodia Romanovna laconically. 

“ May heaven forgive me for having been so glad to hear of 
her death l^^jnd yet 1 don’t know for which of the two the 
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marriage would have been most fatal,” concluded the mother, 
and then timidly, after much hesitation and many ;;lances at 
Dounia, who appeared to disapprove highly of her tactics, she 
again began to question Raroumikhin as to the scene of the 
preceding day between Rodia and I.^shin. This^ was the 
incident which seemed most especially to distress and even 
terrify her. The young man gave a detailed account of the 
altercation which he had witnessed, but added, In conclusion, 
that he considered Raskolnikoff to have wantonly and 
deliberately insulted Peter Pelrovitch, no longer excusing his 
conduct on the scorq of illness. 

“ He must have preAieditated this before he fell ill,” he 
ended by saying. * 

• ” 1 think so loo,” said Pulcheria Alexandrovna, full df oon- 
sternation. But she was much surprised to find ^Raroumikhin 
now speaking of Peter Petrovitch in polite and even half- 
complimentary terms. This «Ktruck Kuxodia .Romanovna 
aKo. 

‘‘I’hen this is your opinion of Peter Petrovitch?” Pulcheria 
could not help asking. 

“It would be impossible to think otherwise of your 
daughter's luiure husband," replied Raatoumikhin in a warm 
tone of decision, “and it is not mere ordinary courtesy that 
prompts my language ; 1 speak thus, because—it would be im¬ 
possible to think otherwise of the man whom Kuxodia Roman¬ 
ovna has honoured by»her choice. If 1 allowed myself to 
speak deprecatingly of him yesterday, it was owing to my 
being abominably drunk and quite beside mysclt:—I hjpd 
lost my senses, in fact 1 was half mad, and to-day I feel 
thoroughly ashamed of myself 1 ” 

He coloured and remained silent. Euxodia Romanovna’s 
cheeks flushed, but she held her tongue. She had not uttered 
a word since Loc^shin’s name had been first introduced. 
Pulcheria i^exandrovna, howevee,* when deprived of her 
daughter’s assistance, became evidently much embarra.ssed. At 
length she spoke with some hesitation, glancing each'moment 
at Dounia, while she said that she found herself in a« most 
awkward situation at the present time 

“You see,*Dmitri Prokofitch-” began shl. *‘I maybe 

perfectly open with Dmitri Prokofitch, Dounetchka?” 

“Certainly, mammae” rejoined Euxodia Romanovna in atone 
of authority, . • 
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** This is the situation/’ continued the mother hastily, ns if 
allowing her to make her grief known were removing a load 
from her breast. ** Early tiiis morning we received a letter 
from Peter Petrovitch, in reply to one we had written inform¬ 
ing him of our arrival. You see, he had promised to come 
and meef us at the station yesterday, but in his place appeared 
a servant, who brought us here, and said his master would call 
on the morrow. And now, instead of coming, Peter Petrovitch 
has sent this note. You had better read it yourself, it contains 
something which causes me great uneasiness, you will see at 
once what it is,—and th -n be so kind as fo give me your frank 
opinion, Dmitri Prokofitch! You Vnow Kodia’s character 
better than any one elsd, and we can have no better counsellor. 
I must tell you beforehand thai Dounetchka decidi’d the poiht 
in a second, but 1 could not tell how to act, so—I waited for 
you." 

Razouinikhin unfolded the jetter, which bore the date of the 
previous evening, and read as follows:—“ Mndame Pulchena 
Alexandrovna,—I have the honour of informing you that an un¬ 
expected engagement prevented my meeting your train, but 1 
sent a reliable person in my place. My Senate business will 
again prevent my wailing upon you in the morning, nor do 1 
wish to interfere with a mother's visit to her son, nor with that 
of Kuxodia Romanovna to her brother. Consequently it will 
be precisely eight o’clock at night bcf.Te I do myself the honour 
of calling at your lodgings. 1 must earnestly request to be 
spared the presence of Rodion Romanovitch throughout this 
visit, as he oHcred me the grossest insults during the call 1 paid 
him in his sickrdom yesterday. ludependenlly of this, I wish 
to come to a personal explanation with you on a point which 
we may perhaps regard in different light*.. 1 have tjie honour 
to give you notice beforehand that, if, in spite of my express 
desire, I should find Rodion Romanovitch with you, 1 sliail he 
obliged at once to retire, ar.d the blame will rest ‘^ith ypurself. 
'Flits I write because 1 have reason to believe that Rodion 
Romanovitch, who appeared so ill at the time of my visit, 
suddenly regained his strength within two hours, and might, 
consequently, make his way to you. Yesterday, in fact, I 5-aw 
him with my dwn eyes, in the lodgings of a drunEard who had 
just been run over by a carriage; under the pretext of paying 
for the funeral expenses, he gave five-and-twenty roubles to the 
daughter of the deceased, a young person of notorious conduct. 
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At this I was much astonished, knowing the difficulty you had 
in procuring this sum. Requesting you to present my ardent 
homage to your estimable daughter Euxodia Komanovna, per* 
init me to subscribe myself, with all respect and devotion, Your 
obedient servanl, P. Looshjn.” 

“Now, what am I to do, Dmitri Prokofitch?*’ aSked Pul- 
cberia Alexandrovna almost tearfully. “ How can 1 tell Rodia 
he is not to come? Yesterday, he insisted vehemently on our 
dismissing Peter Petrovitch, and now He himself is forbidden 
to appear! It would be just like him to come on purpose if 
he only knew about it, and—whatever would happen then?” 

“Follow Euxodia Romanovna’s advice,” replied Razoutnikhin 
calmly, without a moment’s hesitation.* 

• “Ah, but she says- Heaven knows what she says, she yyill 

not explain her rtasotis. According to her viewi, it is better, 
nay alisolutely necessary, that Rodia should be here at eight 
o’clock and meet Peter Pctroviicli. I should prefer not to 
show him the letter, and to use every means to prevent him 
from coming, and 1 reckoned on your assistance. I cannot 
understand, either, what he can mean by alluding to this dead 
drunkard and his daughter in this note; Rodia can never have 

given this person the last coins—which-” 

“Which rt oresent so many sacrifices on your part, mamma,” 
put in Euxodia Komanovna. , 

“ He was not hiniself all yesterday,” said Razoumikbin 
thoughtfully. “If you only knew how he amused himself in 
a traktiry not that it *was such a bad stroke either 1 He 
certainly talked about a dead man and a youivj girl, when I 
was taking him home yesterday, but I did not understand ai^y- 

thing aijout it. Yesterday, certainly, 1 myself-” 

“The best thing, mamma, w'ill be to go to him, and then we 
shall sooA see what we ought to do. Tune is getting on—why, 
it is actually past ten!” exclaime;! Euxodia Komanovna, look¬ 
ing at a splendid gold enamelled ^w’atch, secured by a slight 
Venetian ettkin wiiich lookfcd quite out of keeping with the 
rest of her attire. • 

“It must have been a present from him," thought Kazou 
mikhin. 

“Ah, it i« time to go!—high time, Dounelchka! ” said 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna, quite alarmed. “ He might think we 
were resenting his reception of us last night, if we stayed away 
any longer. Oh, dear me!” While she spoke, she was hasjly 
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putting on her bonnet and mantle. Dounetchka, too, was 
preparing to go out. Her gloves were not merely shabby, but 
worn out, and Razoumikhin felt startled on seeing the holes; 
yet, in spite of all, their shabby dress seemed to make both 
ladies look more dignihed, as is always the case with women 
who kne/w how to arrange their humble attire. “Good 
heavens! ” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, “ could I ever 
have believed myself shrinking from an interview with my son, 
my dear Rodia ? I feci frightened, l^mitri Prokofitch!" 
added she, looking at the young man. 

“ Do not be atraid, mamma," said Dounia, embracing her 
mother, “ but trust in him. 1 have faith in Rodia." 

“ And so have I, but i have passed a restless night,” replied 
the poor woman. 'i'he trio then left the house together. 
“Do you know, Dounetchka, 1 was just falling into a doze this 
morning, at daybreak, when I saw in a dream the late Marfa 

Petrovna. She was dressed a^ in white- Ah me! Dmitri 

Prokofitch, you have not yet heard of the death of Marfa 
Petrovna ? ” 

“No, I liave not. What Marfa Petrovna?” 

“She died quite suddenly, and only think-* 

“ Another lime, mamma," interposed Dounia; “ he does 
not yet know what Marfa Petrovna you are speaking of.” 

“ (.)h, don t you know' that ? I fancied I had told you ail 
about it. Pray excu'>e me, Dmitri Prokofitch, I have been so 
completely upset for the last two days 1 »I look uj>on you as 
our providence, and felt convinced therefore that you must 
know all about our affairs. 1 look on you as a relation— 
pl<»se not to be offended with me. Why, what is the matter 
with vour hand? Have vou hurt it?” 

“ Yes, I have hurt it,” murmured the 1 .ippy Razoumikhin. 

“ 1 am too demonstrative at times, and Dounia takes me to 
task. Oh, what a shocking hole this is he lives in! I hope 
we shall find him awake!.. How can that landlady of his call 
it a room ? You were saying just now that he never Arcs to 
unbosonv himself; 1 may possibly worry him with my silly 
ulk ? Could you not give me a hint or two, Dmitri Proko¬ 
fitch? How ought I to behave towards him? You see, 1 
don't know what to do.” 

“ Do not put many questions if you see him frown; and, 
above all, avoid Coo many inquiries about his health, Tor he 
dislikes them.” 
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* Ah, Dmitri Prokofitch, how painful a mother may some* 
times find her position ! Here is this staircase—fhis dreadful 
staircase I" 

“ Mamma darling, you arc pale, do compose yourself,” said 
Dounia, caressing her mother, “Why torture youtself thus 
when it must give him pleasure to see you ? ” added she with 
flashing eyes. 

“ Stop, let me go first to see if he is awake.” 

The two ladies slowly followed Razoumikhin up the stairs. 
On reaching the fourth floor, they noticed that the landlady's 
door stood ajar, an<4 that a pair of piercing black eyes was 
watching them through Ihe chink. When it met theirs, the 
door was suddenly closed with such a bang that Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna all but shrieked. * ” 


CHAPTER III. 

0 

“He is going on capitally!” cried Zosimoff gaily, as he saw 
the two ladies enter. 'I'he doctor had been there for ten 
minutes, and was sitting on the sofa as he had done the night 
before. RaskomikofT was dressed and seated at the other 
end; he had even taken the trouble to wash and comb*his 
hair, operations which he had neglected for some time pas*t. 
Though the room se«m«d quite full, now that Razoumikhin 
and the ladies had arrived, N.astasia managed to smuggle 
herself in after them, and remained to listen to the conversa¬ 
tion. Raskolnikoff was certainly much better than on the 
previous night; still, he looked very pale and seemed absorbed 
in moody ^thoughts. When Pulcheria Alexandrovna and her 
daughter entereid, Zosimoff noticed with surprise tiie expression 
assumed by the invalid. It was not joy, but a sort of stoic 
resignation; J)ie young man^seem^d mustering all his energy 
to support for an hour or two some inevitable torture.. After 
the conversation had begun, the doctor observed that nearly 
every word seemed to touch some secret spring of grief, 
though at the same time he noticed with astonishment his 
patient’s increased self-control; the furious monomaniac of the 
day before now seemed able to command himself to some 
degree, and disguise his emotion. 

** Yes, 1 can see myself that I am all but cured now,” said 
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RaskolnikoT, embracing his mother and sister so cordially as 
to bring a flush of pleasure to the cheek of the former, “ and I 
am not going to talk as 1 did yesterday,’* added he, addressing 
Razoumikhin, and pressing his hand affectioriately. 

I am actually astonished to And how well he is to-day,” 
began Zosimoff. “If this improvement continues, in three or 
four days he will be quite well, or at least as much so as he was 
a month or two ago—perhaps 1 should go back still farther, 
for the illness had been coming on for some time, eh? Own 
now that you may be able partly to trace it,” ended the doctor 
with a constrained smile, as if st^l a/raid of irritating his 
patient. , 

“ It may be possible,” returned Raskolnikoff, coldly. 

*“Now that 1 can enter into conversation with you,” con¬ 
tinued Zosimoff, “I am anxious to convince you that it is 
important to remove the primary causes which developed your 
illness: if you can do that, *you will recover; otherwise, the 
dise;ise will gain ground. I am in the dark as to these primary 
causes, but tliey must be known to yourself. You are intelli¬ 
gent and have doubtless observed your own condition. 1 
believe your health to have declined ever since you left the 
University. You cannot continue without occupation, and the 
best thing for you, in my opinion, would he to set to work 
agam, have some object in view, and pursue it steadily.” 

*' Yes, yes, certainly, you are quite right—I shall resume my 
University studies as soon as possjbIe,*and then—all will go 
well.” 

* I'he doctor had given this sage advice partly to impress the 
ladies. As he ceased, he looked at his patient, and was 
doubtless somewhat disconcerted by the mocking expression 
plainly portrayed on his face. But ZosimofT was soon consoled, 
for Pulcheria Alexandrovna hastened to thank him and was 
especially demonstrative in her expressions of gratitude for his 
call of the previous night,*. i \ 

“ What, did he go to you during the night ?" asked 
Raskolnikoff uneasily. “And you actually took no re.st after 
youf fatiguing journey ? " 

“ Oh, Kociia, it was only two o’clock. DouQia and I never 
go to bed at home earlier than that” 

“1 don’t know how to thank him either,” continued 
Raskolnikoff, suddenly knitting his br6ws and looking down. 
“Putting aside the question of money—to which you must 
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excuse my alluding,” said hp to ZosimolT, “ 1 am quite at » 
loss to know what can have excited your interes^ in me. I 
really cannot understand it, and indeed I may say that your 
kindness actually troubles me, because it is so unaccountable. 
You see how frank I am.” 

“ Don't trouble yourself,” said Zosimoff, atfecting to laugh. 
^‘Suppose yourself my first patient! We doctors, on first 
shirting, are as fond of our patients as if they were our own 
children ; indeed, some of us grow positively attached to them. 
And my practice is not a large one yet.” 

I say nothing about / 1 /m,” said RaskolnikofT, pointing to 
Kazoumikhin, 1 have *done nothing imt insult and plague 
him.” 

What nonsense he talks! You seem cjuite in a sentintcnial 
vein to-day!” e.xclaimed Kazoumikhin. • 

Had he been more observant, he might have seen that his 
friend was in a far difTerent mpod. Euxodia I^omanovna, 
however, was not deceived, and began to study her brother 
attentively. 

“Of you, maniina, I dare haidly speak,” jiur^ued Raskol- 
nikotT, apparently reciting a lesson he had conned over that 
morning; “ it is only this morning that 1 am able to under¬ 
stand what you mu.^l have suffered while avsaiting my return 
l.u-it night." • 

So saying, he t rniled, and suddenly held out his hand to iih> 
sister. No word accotppjinied the gesture, but the smile this 
time expressed genuine feeling. Doiinia sci.'.cd his hand with 
joyful gratitude, and grasped it waimly. This was the first 
mark of attention he had shown her since their altercation of 
the previous evening. Pulcheria Aiexandrovna’s face bec.ime 
radiant as she witnessed this silent and conclusive /econciliaiicm 
between tYik sister and brother. 

Razouiriik’.iin fidgeted on his chair. “I should love hini, 
if only for that I ” murmured he, ^with his usu.il tendency 
towards exag^^natiori. “ Whit a noble impulse 1” 

“ Ilow beautiful that was I” thought the mother to "herself. 

He has such line insuncts! This simple act of holdinp^ out 
his hand to his 8i.sler with that look of afiection was certainly 
the frankest atfd most delicate manner of comiiii^'to an under¬ 
standing.” 

“Oh, Rodia,” said.she, hastening to rejdy to her son's 
remark, “you cannot think how unhappy Douuotchka and I 
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felt yesterday. But that is all ov^r now, and we may call our* 
selves ha})py again, and now I may tell you. Only fancy, we 
ran here almost as soon as we had left the station to see you, 
and this woman—(why, there she is! Good morning, Nastasia) 
—she told us first thing that you had been in bed with a fever, 
and hadVun out into the street in your delirium, and how they 
had gone to look for you. You cannot picture our feelings.” 

Yes, yes, it was all most annoying,” muttered Raskoinikoif, 
but in such an absent and even indifferent manner that 
Doiinetchka looked up in surprise. 

" Let me see, 1 had something else to ^y to you,” continued 
he, making an effort to rack his melnory. “Oh yes, I hope, 
mamma, that neither ylm nor Dounta will think that 1 should 
hs.ve‘refused to come to see you to-day, or was waiting for you 
to call on nw first.” 

“Whatever makes you say that, Rodia?” exclaimed 
Pulcheria ^\lexandrovna, as ^luch astonished this time as her 
daughter. 

“ It sounds like the most formal courtesy," thought Doun* 
etchka ; “ he makes peace and apologizes as if he were reciting 
a lesson, or satisfying the rules of etiquette.” 

“ 1 wanted to come to you the instant I wuke, but I had no 
clothes to put on ; I ought to have told Nastasia yesterday to 
wash out that blood. I have only just been able to dress.” 

“ Blood ' What blood? ” asked Pulcheria Alexandrovna, in 
alarm. , .. 

“ It was nothing, do not be uneasy. While I was roaming 
t;lie streets yesterday, in my delirium, I came into contact with 
a man—a clerk, who had just got crushed : that was how my 
clothes got covered with blood-” 

“And you delirious all the while! Yet you recollect every¬ 
thing,” broke in Razoumikhin. * 

“ Quite true,” returned Raskoinikoif uneasily. “ I remember 
everything, down to the smallest detail; the strange mrt of it 
is that 1 cannot explain why 1 said or did anything, ot why I 
went to' such and such a place.” 

“That is a well-known phenomenon,” remarked 2 ^simofr. 
*' The act is often accomplished with singular skill and ability, 
but the principle from which it emanates becomes altered in 
the diseased brain and depends on various morbid conditions.** 
This phrase ^ the diseased brain,'* threw a chill over those 
assembled. ,, 2^imoff had let the words escape him un- 
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intentionally, while absorbediin dilating on his favourite theme. 
Raskolnikoff, wrapped in thought, seemed to pay*no heed to 
the doctor’s words. A strange smile was playing round his 
blanched lips. 

“ Well, but what of this man who was crushed ?, I inter¬ 
rupted you just now,” Razoumikhin hastened to say. 

What?” said Raskolnikoff, as if suddenly roused. '*Oh 
»yes, I got covered with blood in helping to convey him to his 

house- By-the-by, mamma, I committed an unpardonable 

folly yesterday; 1 must have indeed have been out of my 
mind. All that mon§y you sent me, I gave away to*lhc widow, 
to pay for the funeral. * The poor wpman is greatly to tie 
pitied—she is consumptive—and there she is, left with three 
ycTung children and no means of support; there is a daughCfcr 
too. Perhaps you might have acted as I did, hdd you seen 
their misery. I am aware, however, that I had no right to act 
as 1 did, more es^ierially as I kacw what it had cost you to 
send me the money.” 

“Never mind that. Rodia,” replied the mother, “I have no 
doubt you always act for the best.” 

“ Don’t be so sure of that,” returned he, with a distorted 
smile. Conversation l.inguishcd for a while. Every one felt 
conscious of something forced in his words and silence, in the 
recoTiciliation and pardon. * 

“ Have you heard of Marfa Petrovna’s death, Rodia ? ” askeB 
Pulcheria Alexandrovnn, suddenly. 

“ Who is Marfa Petrovna ? ” 

“ Why, Marfa Petrovna Svidriga'iloff, to be sure I I told you 
so much about her in my last letter.” 

“ Oh, ye-yes, I remember now. And so she is dead; well, 
really! ” ssyd he, starting up as if from sleep. ** Can it be really 
true? W’hat did she die of?” 

“ Why, fancy, she fell down dead! ” replied Pulcheria 
Alexandrovn^ eagerly, encoyrage 4 * by her son's apparent 
interest. *'l^e died the very day my letter to ypu was 
posted. As far as we can tell, that dreadful man was the 
cause of her death. They say he beat her black *and 
blue I" 

**Did such scenes really occur in their household?” asked 
Raskolnikoff, turning to his sister. 

*‘On the contrary, ke always showed great patience, and 
behaved most politely to her-~indeed, ne was often far too 
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indulgent, and so matters went on for seven years—then he 
suddenly Idst all patience.” 

“Then if he had f.hown such patience for seven years, he 
could not have been so very terrible! You seem to be making 
excuses for him, Dounetchka?” 

The young girl frowned. “Oh, he is a terrible man! I 
cannot conceive anything more dreadful,” replied she, shud¬ 
dering, and becoming pensive. 

“1'his scene had taken place in the morning,” continued 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “ Then she ordered the horses to be 
put in at once, because she was intendirvg to drive to tow’n im¬ 
mediately after dinner, as she u. ually did on such occasions ; 

she made a hearty meaX they say-” 

'“Even when she was beaton black and blue?” * 

“It was' her habit. Then, as soon as she rose from 
the table, she would take her bath, in order to be ready to 
start at onre. You must know that she was under treatment; 
there is a spring in the neighbourhood, and she bathed in it 
regularly each day. She had hardly sft/pped into the water 
when slie was seized with an apoplectic fit.” 

“And no wonder!” observed Zosinioff. 

“And her husband had be. ten her severely.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” put in Eiixodia Romanovna. 

“Well, mamma, 1 can’t see why you should tell such 
ridiculous stories,” said Raskolnikoff, becoming suddenly 
irritable. • ■ 

“ Well, my dear, I did not know’ what to talk to you about,” 
was Pulclieria Alexandrov na’s frank confession. 

“You both seem to be afraid of me,” resumed he with a 
bitter smile. 

“ We are," answered Dounia, eyeing him wi|h severity. 
“ Mamma was so trightened that she actually crossed herself as 
we came upstairs.” The young man s face worked convulsively. 

“ Oh, what are you sa’);ing, pounia ? Do n^t be sfifended, 
pray, Kodia! How ran you talk so, Dounia ?” said rulcheria 
Alexivndroyna apologetically, quite confused. “ It is true that 
1 thought, all the time 1 w’as in the train, of the pleasure of 
being with you and talking to you again. I wa.s so overjoyed 
that I did not even think the journey long! And now I am 
happy, quite happy, to be with you again, Rodia.” 

“Say no more, mamma,” murmured he in much agitation, 
ptr.:ssing her hand, but averting his eyes, “ we shall have plenty 
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of time to talk !" He had scarcely uttered these words when 
he looked pale and distressed; again he felt a chill run 
through his veins, and owned to himself that he had uttered 
an awful lie, for henceforward he was cut off from all uncon 
strained intercourse with his mother or any one else. This 
dreadful thought came home to him so vividly at the' moment 
that, forgetting all about his guests, he rose and made lor the 
door. 

“What are you about?” cried Hazoumikhin, seizing him by 
the arm. 

Raskolnikoff sat down again and looked round without 
saying a word Every cue stared at him with a feeling of 
stupefaction. “How dull you all*aie!” exclaimed he, 
suddenly. “Say something, at any rate! Why do you «6it jts 
if jrou had ail been struck dumb? Come, speak, what is the 
use of our meeting unless we have some conversation ?” 

“ Heaven be praised! I thought he was going to have 
another attack,” said Pulcheri.i ^lexandrovna, who had been 
crossing herself. 

“What is the nKitier witii you, Kod:a ?” asked Kuxodia 
Romanovna, anMou^ly. . 

“Well, it nnly some nonsense liiat came into my head 
again,” replied he, beginning to laugh. 

“11 it IS merely nonsense, so much the better; but I was 

half afraid-” muttered Zosimoff, rising. “1 am obliged to 

leave you now, but I shall try to come again in the course ol 
the day-” And, bowmg, ho left the room. 


“V/iiat an excellent man!” observed I'ulcheria Aloxaiuirovn;^. 
“Yes, he is a capital fellow, so good and clewr and intelli¬ 
gent," sai'l Raskolnikoff witii unusual animation. “ I cannot 


remember where I met him before rny illness: but I ’believe 1 


I'.ave corncf across him somewhere. There is another excellent 


man,” added he, nodding to P.azoutn.khin; “but wliere are 
you offio? ' Razoumikhin had just,risen. 

“I am obliged to go too.* I hjfvc some business to attend 
to," said he. ’ 


“You have nothing in the world to attend to; stay 
You are only goinj because Zosimoff iias left. Don’t go. But 
what is the time? Is it twelve o'clock? Wliat a pretty watch 
you have there. Dounia! Why do you keep so silent? I have 
to do all the talking.” 

** It was a present from Marfa Petrovna," repliei;^ Dounia. 
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*' And it cost a great deal/' added Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 

** I thought Looshin must have given it you.'* 

“No, he has not given Dounetchka anything yet.” 

“Ah I Do you remember, mamma, how I was once in love 
and wanted to marry ?” said he abruptly, looking at his mother, 
who felt 'startled at his tone and the sudden turn he had given 
to the conversation. 

“ Yes, certainly, my dear boy,” replied Pulcheria Alcxan- 
drovna, exchanging glances with Dounetchka and Razou- 
mikhin. 

“ Hem I—yes; what shall I say about it ? I seem to have 
forgotten it all now. She was a sickly young girl, constantly 
ailing,” continued he, 'half to himself, with his eyes hxed on 
th.e g.'ound. “She was fond of showing charity to the poor 
and was always thinking of entering a convent; 1 remember 
her bursting into tears one day when she was talking to me 
about it; yes, ye.s, I remenr^ber that—remember it perfectly. 
She was not pretty—rather plain, indeed. I really cannot say 
why I became fond of her; perhaps 1 felt an interest in her 
because she was so delicate—if she had been lame, or 
deformed into the bargain, may be 1 should have been still 
more in love with her,” and he smiled pensively. “There 
was nothing much in it, merely a boyish fancy-” 

'iNo, it was more than a boyish fancy,” remarked Dou* 
netchka conclusively. Raskolmkoff looked at his sister atten¬ 
tively, but cither failed to hear or understand what she said. 
I'hcn, rising with a melancholy air, ne kissed his mother, and 
returned to his seat. 

“Do you love her still?” asked Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
much touched. 

“Her? Still? Ohl—you are talking about herf It all 
seems such an age since, and so very far oflf. 1 halre just the 

same feeling, however, about all that surrounds me now-” 

He looked attentively at the two women. “ See, you are here 
—and yet I feel as if you #ere a*ihousand versts Vway^J don’t 
know Why I should talk about it, though—and what is the use 
of questioning me?” added he, angrily; then he relapsed into 
his reverie, and began biting his nails. 

“ What dreadful lodgings you have, Rodia !~you might as 
well be in a sepulchre,*' suddenly remarked Pulcheria .\lexan< 
drovna, to break the painful silence; *' I am sure it must have 
had a good d^al to do with your hypochondria.” 
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**This room?” resumed he absently. *^Yes, it has bad a 
good deal to do with it—that is just what 1 thought myself 
—if you only knew, mamma, what a strange idea your 1 ^ord 8 
conveyed,” added he suddenly, with an enigmatical smile. 
Raskolnikofi* was scarcely able to endure the presence of tiie 
mother and sister from whom he had been separated for three 
years, yet with whom he found it impossible to conver.se. Ytt 
there was a subject he felt obliged to mention; just now, 
when be had started up, he had told himself this question 
must be settled, one way or other—that very d.iy. At this 
moment he felt glad to bring it forward as a means of esc.')pc 
from his embarrassment. *' Listen to what I have to s.iy, 
Dounia,” he began in a harsh voice. I am ready to ai>ologize 
for what passed between us yesterday, but I consider’ it ‘tny 
duty to remind you that I keep to my alternative; you have to 
choose between me and Looshin. I may be infamous, but 
there is no reason why you should be. One is enough. So if 
you marry Looshin, from that moment I shall cease to consider 
>ou luy sister.” 

**Rodia i Kudia ! '1 here you are, beginning to talk in the 

same style as yesterday !** cried Puicheria Alexandovna, over- 
whelmed with distress. “ Why do you keep talking of yourself 
as intamous ? 1 cannot bear it 1 Those are the words you 

used yesterday.” 

** Brother,” returned Dounia, in a tone as cold and hard as 
his own, **the misundesstanding between us is babed on an 
error, into which you have lallen. I thought the matter over 
in the night, and saw how it was. You imagine that I am 
sacrificing myself to some one else. In this you arc mistaken. 
1 am marrying simply on my own account, because; my situa¬ 
tion is one of great embarrassment. Of ccjurse 1 sh^I be very 
glad if this enables me eventually to assist my relations, but 
this is not what has intluenced me in my decision-” 

^*She is l^ingl” thought Raskoldikoif to himself, biting his 
nails as a vent lor his anger. ** She is too proud to qwd that 
she longs to become my bencfactrcs.s! What arrogance! The 
love ut such despicable souls is as bad os their hate. Oh, how 
1 detest them^U!” 

'* In one word,” pursued Dounetchka, '* I am about to marry 
Peter Petrovitch b^ause, of two evils, I choose the least. I 
intend to be loyal in rendering all that he expects of me, and 
thus he will nut be deceived in his wife. Whkt made you 
o 5®* 
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smile just now?** She coloured, riod her eyes sparkled with 
indignation. ^ 

“ All that he expects ? ’* echoed he, with a bitter smile. 

“ Up to a certain point. From the manner in which Peter 
Pctrovitch made his proposal, I saw at once what he was likely 
to require. He may think rather too highly of himself, but I 
jiof>e he may be able to appreciate me too. Why are you 
laughing again ? ” 

And why are you blushing again? You are false, sister I 
You cannot have any esteem for Igoshin; I have seen and 
iieard him. You must, therefore, be n^arrying him for in- 
lere.’jted motives ; your conduct is sordid, to say the least of it, 
and I am glad, at all events, to see you c m blush for it! *’ 
‘/■It'is quite untrue, 1 am not saying what is false 1" cried tHte 
young girl, IdSing her composure. “ I shall not marry him 
unless 1 am convinced that 1 can esteem him thoroughly. 
Fortunately,^the means of discf^vering this lies within my power 
lo-day. This marriage is not sordid, as you declare! But, 
even supposing you were right and I was taking such a mean 
step, would it not be cruel of you to speak as you do ? Why 
.should you exact from me a heroism which you may possibly 
find yourself unable to carry into practice? It is nothing but 
tyranny and de-»poti.'>m ! If I am injuring any one, it is myself 
onl)^—I am guilty of no one’s death ! Why do you look at me 
so* terribly? What makes you turn pale? Rodia! dear 

Ro<lia-” » * 

*‘ Good heavens! he is fainting, and it is all your doing,” 
cued Pulchcria Alcxandrovna. 

‘*No, it is nothing—a passing weaknc'S merely! My head 
was swimming, but I was not faint. Fainting-fits belong to 
women. Ah, yes, what w.is it I was about to say?. Oh, how 
are you going to ascertain this very clay whether Looshin is 
worthy ot your esteem, and wiiether he—appreciates you? 
That was your expression ,*}. believe, unless my ^ars deceived 
me ?” , ^ 

“ Show my brother Peter i’etrovitch's letter, mamma,*’ said 
Dounetchka. 

Ptilcheria Alexandrovna held out the letter \i{ith trembling 
fingers. RaskolnikofT read it twice through, and very carefully. 
Some outburst was expected by all, and the mother was 
especially anxious. The young man seemed considering some¬ 
thing for a minute, and then handed back the letter. 
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*' I cannot understand began he, addrestipg no one in 
particular. ** He is a barrister, accustomed to '^lead; he is 
ornate even in his conversation, and yet be writes an unedu¬ 
cated letter.” These words produced a general stupefaction; 
they were so different from what had been expected. **At 
any rate, if not quite uneducated, his style is uncultivated; he 
writes like a cointiiercial man,” added Kaskolnikoff. 

“Peter Petrov itch never boasts of having received a good 
education,” said Euxodia Romanovna, slightly nettled by her 
brother’s manner; “ he is proud of being a self-made man.” 

“ Well, he has reason to be proud of it; I don’t object to 
that. You seem vexL-d, lister, at my making a frivolous remark 
about this letter; do you imagine tbaf I insist on such trifles 
simply to lease you? On the contrary, my remarks‘on*his 
style bear on the present attitude of affairs * His phrase, 
‘You will have no one but yourself to blame,’ is perfectly ex¬ 
plicit. In short, he announces bis intention of rearing at once 
if he finds me with \ou. By this threat he intimates that, un¬ 
less you obey him, he will leave you in the lurch after bringing 
you to St. Petersburg. What do you say to that? Can these 
words offend you as much, coming from Looshin's pen, as if 
they had been wiittcn by him ” (pointing to Razouraikhin) “or 
by Zosimoffor myself?” 

“No,” replied Dounetrhka, “I feel that he e.vpressed his 
thoughts too plainly, and that he may not have the gift of stj'le 
—your remark was vory Judicious. 1 scarcely expected———” 

“ Looking at the letter as that of a business man, he could 
scarce ly have e.\prtssed himself differently, and he is, perhaps, 
not to be brought to book foi his apparent boorishness. Still, 
I must disenchant you on another point; one clause of his 
letter conmins a vile calumny against myself. I gave a miser¬ 
able, consumptive v, idovv some money yesterday—not, as he 
says, ‘under the pretext of paying for the fu.neral expenses,’ 
but actually for that object; and sum was given by me to 
the widow herself, not to the de4d man’s daughter—* the young 
person of notorious conduct* to whom he a.iudes, and upon 
whom, moreover, I had never set eyes till yesterday. In all 
this, I can see nothing but a desire to slander me in your eyes 
and separate tne from you. Here, again, he writes in his legal 
style, making his intention abundantly evident without any 
attempt to couch it in«civil terms. He is intelligent, but dis¬ 
cretion requires something more. Ail this shows pretty well 
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what the man is, and I don’t see much trace of any feeling for 
you. This I say on your account, as I really wish you well.” 
Dounetchka did not answer; her mind was quite made up, she 
w*as looking forward to that evening. 

“ Well, Rodia, what do you decide ? ” asked Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna, whose anxiety had been still further increased 
by hearing her son’s business-like discussion of the matter. 

** What do you mean ? " 

“You see what Peter Petrovitch writes: he does not wish 
you to join us to-night, and even declares that he shall go, if 
you come. That is why 1 ask whal you mean to do.” 

“The decision does not rest with •mc.^ It is for you and 
Dounia to see whether ybu feel aggrieved by Peter Petrovitch’s 
requirements. I shall do just as you like,” added he coldly. > 

“ Dounetchka has already decided the question, and 1 quite 
agree with her,” hastily rejoined his mother. 

“1 feel yoyr presence indisf^gnsable at this meeting, Rodia, 
and beg you earnestly to come," said Dounia. “ Will you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ 1 shall feel much obliged if you, too, will join us at eight 
o’clock,” continued she, addressing Razoumikhin. “Mamma, 
1 am asking Dmitri Prokofitch to come to.” 

“You are quite right, Dounetchka. Arrange it all as you 
think best," added Pulcheria Alexandrovna. “To me it will 
be* a great relief; I cannot bear anything underhand, it is 
always be.st to speak out and be open,^ ^’etec Petrovitch may 
taJ: e ofi'ence if lie choubes I ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

At this moment the door was noiselessly opened; a girl entered 
the room, casting a timid look around her. Her appearance 
caused general surprise, and evfry eye was inquisit?Vdy on 
her. RaskolnikofT did not ai hrst remember her. It was 
Sophia Semenovna Marmeladoff. He had seen her for the 
first cime the day before, but in connection with circumstances 
and in a dress which had left quite a different ftnpression of 
her upon his mind. On this occasion she seemed a girl in 
modest and even poor array, with becoming and reserved 
manners and anxious face. She wore a very simple and short 
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dress and an old-fashioned bonnet Of yesterday's attire no 
vestige was left, excepting the parasol in her hand; On seeing 
this company, which she had not expected to find there, her 
confusion was extreme, and she even made an attempt to with¬ 
draw. 

“Ahl is that you?” said Raskolnikoff, greatly surprised, 
and growing all at once uneasy. 

He remembered that Looshin's letter, which had been read 
by his mother and sister, contained an allusion to a certain 
voting person of “notorious behaviour.” He had just now 
been protesting agaipst this calumny, and declaring that he had 
seen the identical young person for the first time the night 
before, when, lo and behold, she herself called 1 He also re- 
fhcmbcred that he had allowed the words of “ notoribu^ be¬ 
haviour ” to pass by without any special protest * In a moment 
these thoughts passed helter-skelter through his brain. But, on 
observing the girl more attentively, he saw her sowoverwhelmed 
with shame that he pitied her in consecjucnce. And at the 
moment when, crestfallen, she purposed leaving the room, a 
species of revolution was effected within him, 

“I really did not expect you,” he made haste to observe, 
whilst inviting her by a look to remain. “ Pray, be seated. 
You come, I presume, from Catherine Ivanovna? Kxcn.se me, 
not there; but here.” • 

On Sonia’s visit, Razoumikhin, seated near the <ioor on bne 
of the only three chairs which were in the room, had partly 
risen in order to allow the girl to pass by. Raskolnikoff’s first 
movement liad been to motion the latter to the part of Ihe 
couch where Zosimulf had just been seated, but reflecting on 
the familiar character of this piece of furniture, which was 
his own, bed, he reconsidered his request and 'pointed to 
Razoumikhin’s chair. 

“ Come and sit here,” said he to his friend, whilst causing 
him to take^the seat the doctor hi|d just vacated. 

Sonia sat down, almost trembling with nervousness, and 
timidly looked at both ladies. It was self-evident * that she 
herself could not realize how she had the audacity to sk near 
them. This^thought caused her such pain that she suddenly 
rose, and, greatly distressed, addressed Raskolnikoflf: '*1—1 
have only called for a moment. Excuse my having disturbed 
you,” she remarked in a hesitating voice. “ It was Catherine 
Ivanovna sent me; not having any one else near, she begs 
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most earnestly that you will be kind enough to be present to¬ 
morrow morning at the funeral-service, at St Mitrophane’s 
and to come afterwards to our place—I should say her place 
—^to take some refreshment She trusts you will do her this 
honour." After these words, painfully uttered, Sonia remained 
silent 

“I shall mostly certainly try. I will do my very best," 
stammered, in his turn, Raskolnikoff, who had now partly 
risen. “Pray be seated," added he, somewhat brusquely, 
“doI You are not in a very great hurry, are you? I am 
anxious to have a word with you; a ipoment or two will 
suffice.” At the same time he inviie*d her with a gesture to 
resume her seat. Sonia obeyed, ca«;ting her timid glances once 
more cfti the two ladie?, and suddt nly taking them oft" again. * 

Raskolnikoff s features tightened, his pale face turned scarlet, 
his eyes shot fire. “Mother," said he, in a quivering voice, 
“this is Sophia Semenovitcli* MarmeladolT, the daughter of 
poor Mr. Marmeladoff, who w.as run over yesterday, and of 
whom I told you." 

Pulcheria Alcxandrovna looked at Sonia and gently closed 
her eyes. In spile of the dread she experienced with reference 
to her son, she could not refuse herself this satisfaction. 
I>ounetchka turned towards the girl and began to examine her 
seriobsly. On hearing Raskolnikoff mention her name, Sonia 
onfce more looked up, but with increasing emlmrrassment. 

“T was going to ask you,” the youngt man made haste to 
say, “ how things went off at your place to-day. I hope you 
not been worried, or that you have not found the police 
a nuisance ? ” 

“ No, nothing out of the way has occurred. The cause of 
death was quite clear, and we have be-f-.i left undisturbed, 
except that the other lodgers are annoyed.” 

“ Why should they be ? ” 

“ They say that the body jias bpn kept too long—it jg hot 
now—thfre is a smell, so that to-night, towards dark, it be 
taken to the mortuary-chapel, where it will remain till to- 
morrowr. At first Catherine Ivanovna objected, but she has at 
last acknowledged that it could not be otherwise,” 

“Then the body will be removed this very day)” 

“Catherine hopes that you will honour us to-morrow by your 
presence at the funeral, and that you wiU come to the dinner 
afterwards?” • 
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** What I Is she giving ^ spread ? ** 

** Well, a kind of collation. She has requested*ine to thank 
you for the help you gave us yesterday. Without you, we 
could not have met the various expenses.” 

A sudden quivering moved the lower part of the girl’s face, 
but she conquered her emotion, and once more looked down. 
During this dialogue Raskolnikoff had attentively watched her. 
Sonia had a thin and pale face, her small nose and chin were 
more or less pointed and angular, the whole face was not quite 
in harmony, hence she could not be called pretty. Her blue 
eyes, on the other hand, were so limpid that, on becoming 
animated, they gave to "the whole face such an expression ot 
kindliness that people felt involuntarity attracted towards her. 
Another characteristic peculiarity was noticeable in her “facie as 
in her person—she seemed much younger than* her real age, 
and although only eighteen, she might almost be taken for a 
lassie. Some of her ways, incle^, often caused njerriment. 

“But is it possible that Catherine Ivanovna can have met 
her expenses with such a trifle? And yet she thinks of giving 
a dinner or something of the kind?” asked Raskolnikoff. 

“The coftin will be a very simple one, everything will be 
done as modestly as possible, so that lhin:.'S won’t cost much. 
Catherine and 1 have just been reckoning up the expenses; 
and, when everything will be paid, enough will be left to*give 
some kind of repast, for C'alherine Ivanovna is very particiilar 
that there shall be orie., Nobody can possibly object to that. 
It is a kind of consolation for her, and you know she is-” 

“ I know—I know'—of course—I see you are looking at any 
room ? My mother .says herself that it is like a grave.” 

“Yesterday you deprived your'-elf of cverythinj^ for us!” 
replied ^netchka in a low and rapid voice, once more looking 
down. Her lips and chin began again to quiver. From the 
first moment of her arrival she had been struck by the poverty 
which was visible in Ra^kcjniko^ lodging, and these words 
fell from h^r almost unawares. There was silence. Doun- 
etchka’s eyes brightened, and Pulcheria Alexandtovna herself 
looked at Sonia in an affable way. • 

^*Rodia,” said the latter, on rising, “it is, I believe, under¬ 
stood that we dine together. Dounetchka, let us be off. As 
for you, Rodia, you ought to take a short turn, then have a rest 
before you come to u% at your very earliest. 1 am afraid we 
have fatigued you.” 
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“Yes, yes, I'll come,” he made t»aste to reply, rising in his 
turn. “ Resides, I have something to attend to.” 

“ I suppose,” exclaimed Razoumikhin, looking at Raskol* 
nikoff with astonishment, “you are not going to dine alone? 
You can’t do that! ” 

“ No, no; I shall be sure to come. But you had better stop 
a minute. You won’t want him just now, will you, mother? I 
am not taking him away from you, ami?” 

“ By no means ! And I hope, Dmitri Prokofitch, that you 
will be kind enough to come and dine with us?” 

“ Do, pray! ” added Dounia. Razoumikhin bowed, beaming. 
For a moment, every one present experienced an unusual con¬ 
straint. * 

Adieu, Rodia, or rather au rs7'oir\ I hate the word, adieu. 
Adieu, Nastte^ia. Why I positively catch myself saying it 
again 1 ” 

Pulcheria.Alcxandrovna intended to bow to Sonia, but, in 
spite of her kindly wish, she could not make up her mind to 
do so, and hurriedly left the room. It was, however, not so 
with Kuxodia Romanovna, who seemed to have been im¬ 
patiently waiting for this moment. When, following her 
mother, she passed by Sonia, she made her a perfectly 
courteous bow. The girl became confused, and bowed, in 
her \.urn, with nervous hurry, whilst even her face betrayed an 
e)^ression of sadness, as if Kuxodia Romanovna’s politeness 
had painfully ailected her. . 

‘* Farewell, Dounia! ” cried RaskolnikofT in the passage, 
“/jive me your hand !” 

“ But I have just now given it to you, have you already for¬ 
gotten ? ’ answered Dounia, turning towards him with an affable 
air, although she felt more or less constrained. 

“Then give it me again.” And he clutched nis slitter’s 
slender fingers. Dounetchka smiled, blushed, hastened to free 
her hand, and followed her mother. .She also was b^appy, 
although we are not in a position to. know why. * ^ 

“That is as it should be!” said the young man, on his 
return, to Sonia, who had stayed behind. At the same time 
he looked at her w’ith a serene air: “ May God give peace to 
the dead, and let the living live 1 Is that right ? ^ 

Sonia noticed with some astonishment that RaskoInikofiTs 
face had suddenly brightened up. For some time he considered 
silently: everything that Marmelaidoff had told him concerning 
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her suddenly occurred to his mind. **This is the matter I 
have to talk to you about/'*said Raskolnikoif, drawing Kazou- 
mikhin into the recess of the window. 

“Then, am 1 to say to Catherine Ivanovna that you are 
coming?” On saying which, Sonia was preparing to take 
leave. 

“1 am at your service in a moment, Sophia Semenovna; wc 
have no secrets, don’t be uncomfortable. I am anxious to say 
a word or two to you.” And, suddenly stopping, he said to 
Razoumikhin : “You know that—what is his name?—-ror- 
piiyrius Petrovitch ? ” 

“ I should think 4 did, he is a relation of mine ! Well, what 
about him?” replied Razoumikhin, greatly perplexed by this 
question. ^ 

“ Did you not tell me yesterday that he was pjeparing—thal 
investigation—all about that murder, I mean?” 

“Yes, 1 did; what about it?” asked Razoumikhin, opening 
his eyes wide. * • 

“ 1 think you told me that he was examining people who had 
been pledging things with the old woman. Now, 1 have been 
pledging things there also—not worth talking about, I admit. A 
little ring my sister gave me when I went to St Petersburg, 
and a silver watch which belonged to my father. The lot is 
not worth more than five or six roubles, but 1 cling to the 
things as so many keepsakes. What am I to do now ? !1^ do 

not wish these things to be lost, especially the watch. I trem^ 
bled just now lest *my mother should wish to see it when 
Dounetchka’s watch was mentioned. It is the only thing left 
of my father’s. If it were to get lost, my mother would get iH in 
consequence. So much for women 1 1 want you to tell me 

how 1 am to act? 1 know that an affidavit must be taken 
before the police. But would it not be better for* me to go 
straight to Porphyrius himself? What say you? I want to 
arrange about this as soon as possible. You will see that even 
before dintter my mother wil ask* about the watch.” 

“You must not go to the police at all, but to Porphyrius ! ” 
cried Razoumikhin, a prey to extraordinarj agitation. “ 1 am 
glad 1 Mre can go at once, it is only a stone's throw froiiS here, 
we will be sure to find him in ! ” 

“ All right—let us l)e off! ” 

*'lle will be delighted to make your acquaintance! I have 
often talked to him aTbout you on different occasions—as late 
♦g 50 * 
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as yesterday, even. I^t us go! So you knew the old woman ? 
Everything seems to turn out admfrably! Yes, Sophia Ivan¬ 
ovna-’ 

•‘Sophia Semenovna,” corrected RaskolnikofT. “Sophia 
Semenovna, this is my friend, Razoumikhin, a good fellow.” 

“ If you are obliged to go out-"commenced Sonia, whom 

this introduction had more and mure confused, and who did 
not dare raise her eyes to Razoumikhin. 

“ Well, let us be off!” said Raskolnikoff. " I shall call your 
way in the course of the day, Sophia Semenovna, if you will 
tell me where you live.” He said these words, not precisely in 
an embarrassed manner, but with a ceuain'hurry, whilst avoid¬ 
ing the girl’s gaze. She (jave him her address, not without a 
blush. ^ They all three went out. , 

“'Don't you shut your door?” asked Razoumikhin whilst 
going down.stairs. 

“ Never I VV'hy, for the last two years 1 h.ave been wanting 
to buy a loclc! ” answered Raslfolnikolfcarelessly. “Not bad, 
is it? I mean for people who have nothing to lock up!” he 
added gaily, addressing Sonia. They stopi)ed on the thres¬ 
hold of the large gateway. “ You turn to the right, do you 
not, Sophia Semenovna? By-the-by, how did you discover 
my lodging ?” One could see that what he said was not what 
he wislied to say, as he continued to watch the girl's bright and 
gentle eyes. 

“Why, you gave Poletchka your address yesterday.” 

“ What I’olctchka? Ah I yes, that iS your little sister, is she 
not ? So you mean to say that I gave her my address? " 

••Have you forgotten having done so?” 

“ Oh, no! I remember.” 

“ I have heard my poor father speak of you. Only I did not 
know your- name then, neither did he. i have cotilfe now— 
and when 1 discovered your name yesterday—I asked to-day; 
‘Does Mr. Raskolnikoff live^here?* I did not know that you 
also lived in furnished lodgings.* Good-bye. •! wi% tell 
Catherine Ivanovna.” 

Pleased that she was at last able to go, Sonia withdrew 
with ilipid stride and downcast look. She was lunging to 
reach the first corner of the street to the right, •in order to 
escape the scrutiny of the two young men and to reflect un¬ 
observed on the various incidents of her visit. Never had she 
experienced anything like it The whole of an unknown world 
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rose confusedly to her mind She suddenly remembered that 
Raskolnikoff had of his oVn accord given expression to his 
intention of visiting her to-day; he might therefore call in il^e 
course of the morning, or he might do so at once ! 

“ Would to heaven he did not call to-day ! ” she murmured 
sadly. “Great heavens! in my home—in that room—he 
would see—heavens 1" 

She was too thoughtful to have noticed that since leaving 
the house, she had been followed by a stranger. At the 
moment when Raskolnikoff, Kazoumikhin, and Sonia had 
stopped on the pavement to converse for a moment, chance 
would have it that Ihis gentleman should pass closely by them. 
Sonia’s words, “ 1 asked: ‘ Does Mr. Raskolnikoff live here ?”’ 
accidently struck the stranger’s ear and almost made him 
shiver. He stealthily looked at the three ^speakers, *and 
particularly at Raskolnikoff, to whom the girl had spoken; 
then he examined the house to be able, if necessary, to re¬ 
member it. All this was done iti a moment and a* unostensihly 
as possible; upon which, the gentleman withdrew with slackened 
pace, as if he were waiting for some one. It was Sonia he was 
waiting for; he soon saw lier bid the two young men good-day 
and take the direction of her lodging. 

“ Where can .she live ? 1 have seen her face somewhere ? ” 

he thought. “ I'll try and lind out.” 

When he had reached the street corner, he crossed to .the 
opposite pavement, turned round, and saw the girl taking the 
same direction as Inmlielf; she, however, observed nothing. 
When she had reached the corner, she took the same side. He 
now’ followed her, continuing along the opposite pavement, 
without taking his eyes off her. Fifty yards farther on he 
crossed the roadway, and, once more catching hew up, walked 
behind Ifer at a few paces’ distance. Tie was a man of about 
fifty, but well preserved and appearing much vounger than his 
age. He was of more than medium height, tolerably stout, 
with broad«tid somewhat Stooping shoulders. His dre.ss was 
eleg::nt as it w’as comfortable, Ins gloves new; in hk hand he 
held a handsome cane, with which he tapjied the pavement 
as he went on. Everything about his person bespoke the 
gentleman. • His broad face looked pleasant; widlst his com¬ 
plexion and vermilion tips showed that he was not a St. 
Petersburger. His yet-thick head of hair had retained its 
blonde colour, and was just commencing to turn grey; his long 
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and full beard was of yet lighter colour than his hair. His 
blue eyes had a cold, serious, and hxed look. The stranger 
had had plenty of opportunity to notice that Sonia was absent 
in mind and thoughtful. Having reached her house, she 
entered it; whilst the man behind her kept on following, 
seeming somewhat astonished. After having entered the 
courtyard, Sonia took the staircase on the right—^the one that 
ascended to her lodging. “ Bah! *’ said the gentleman to him¬ 
self, ascending the same staircase the girl had taken. Then 
for the first time Sonia noticed the man’s presence. Having 
reached the third floor, she walked down a passage and rang 
at number nine, where could be read ovi the door the two 
words, “ Rapeniasumoff^ Jailor^"' written in chalk. ** Bah ! ” re¬ 
peated, the unknown man, surprised at this coincidence, whilst 
ringing the bell of number eight. The two doors were six 
paces from one another. 

“ Are you living at RapernasumofT’s ? ” he asked of Sonia, 
with a smile.' “ He mended* me a waistcoat yesterday. 1 
lodge here, close to you, in Madame Ressiich Gertrude 
Karlovna’s rooms. Isn’t that strange ? ” Sonia looked at¬ 
tentively at him. “ We are neighbours, then?” he went on, in 
a plea.sant tone of voice. “ I have only been in St. Petersburg 
since the day before yesterday. Well, till we meet again.” 
Soma made no reply. The door was opened and the girl 
quickly entered. She felt frightened, abashed. 

kazounnkhin was in excellent spirits wlulst accompanying 
his friend to Porphyrius’s. ' ' 

“Capital, my dear fellow!” he repeated more than once, 
“aftid I am delighted, I can tell you! I did not know that you 
yourself had been pledging things with the old woman. Was 
it long ago ? I mean, is it long since you were there ?” 

“Where do you mean ? ” answered Raskolnikoff, s^ming to 
question his memory. “I was there, I liunk, two days before 
she died. I am tmt anxious to yike my things out of pawn just 
now,” he added somewhat hurriedly, as if this questioi^had 
struck him. I have only got about a rouble left, thanks to the 
follies 1 committed yesterday whilst in the state of mind I was 
in! ” * He laid considerable stress on the words “ state of 
mind.” ♦ 

“Yes, indeed," Razoiimikhin made haste to reply, whilst 
dwelling on a thought which had struck him, “ it was owing to 
that, then, that you—the matter did strike me—do you know 
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that, when you were in vour delirious state, you talked of 
nothing but rings and watch-chains ? You did, indeed. It is 
all clear to me now, and everything is explained." 

“ I see how this idea has got hold of them! I have evidence 
to that effect now : this man would lay down his life for mine, 
and he is delighted to be able to account for my talking of 
hnger-rings during my raving condition I My language must 
have confirmed their suspicions!’* mused Raskolnikoff. “But,*' 
he inquired in a loud voice, ** shall we find him in?” 

" Of course we shall,” replied Razoumikhin, without hesita* 
tion. He is a capital fellow, as you will see! A little awk¬ 
ward, I admit—nof, lea me tell you, that he is wanting in good 
manners. No, no; he is awkward from another point of view. 
•He is no fool cither; on the contrary, he is very sharp,/>nly his 
cast of mind is a peculiar one—incredulous, peptic, cynical. 
Nothing he enjoys more than to mystify people. At the same 
time, he sticks to the old lines—that is to say that he admit.*: 
nothing but material evidence.* He knows his business, I can 
tell you. Last year he disentangled a case of murder in which 
nearly every species of evidence was wanting 1 He is most 
anxious to get to know you ! ” 

“ Why should he be ? ” 

“Oh I only because- Why, latterly, during your malady, 

we have often h 'd occasion to talk about you. He used to he 
present at our conversations. When he heard that you ryere 
reading for the law, and that you had been obliged to leave 
the University, he said? 'What a pity!’ From that I gathered 
—not that 1 att.'jched any special importance to his remark, but 
rath'T 10 many other things. Yesterday, ZamrtofT—listeiT t(j 
me, Kodia. When I took you home yesterday I was intoxi¬ 
cated, and talked anyhow. I fear you must have taken what I 
said in bad part.” • 

“ What was it you said ? Did you say pt-.ple ti.ok me for a 
lunatic ? They may be right afte^ all,” answered Raskolnikoff, 
with forced smile. • • 

They remained silent. Razoiimikhin’s good spirits were« 
angrily noticed by Ra.skolnikofft What his friend had just told 
him concerning the magistrate did not fail to cau&e him 
anxiety. • 

“That’s the house,” said Razoumikhin. 

“The main thing to know,” thought Ra.skolnikofi( “is 
whether Porphyrius is informed of my visit yesterday to the 
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lodging of that old hag, and as to my inquiries on the sub¬ 
ject of bloody 1 must, first of all, *be satisfied on that score. 
I must, as soon as I can, catch his eye, and make sure of that, 
otherwise 1*11 make a clean breast of it, though it cost me my 
life.” 

“Do you know?” he went on, addressing Razoumikhin 
brusquely, with a sly smile, “ I fancy, old fellow, that since 
this mornin;* you have been greatly agitated. Am I right?” 

“ In what way ? Not at all! ” replied Razoumikhin, vexed. 

“I am right, though. Just now, for instance, you were 
fidgeting on the edge of your chair, a thing you never do, and 
people might have thought you had th» cra*bip. You kept on 
starting up; your temper was continually changing ; you got 
cross, to become a moment afterwards like honey and sugar.* 
Why, you everj blushed, and when you were asked to dinner 
you turned scarlet.” 

“Nonsense ! what makes you say that ? " 

” Why, yoif are as bashful as a schoolboy I Even now you 
are blushing! ” 

“ You are unbearable.” 

“But why such confusion, O Romeo? As you please, I’ll 
mention all about it, somewhere, to-day. Hah ! hah ! hah ! I 
shall be sure to amuse my mother and some one else.” 

“ Jpst one moment; things are getting serious—let me tell 
you.—why, after that-” spluttered Kazoumikhin, cold as ice. 

What will you mention to them ? My ^dear friend, what a 
horrid fellow you are I ” 

“Just like a rose ! If you only knew how it becomes you ! 
Buf 1 hope you have taken care of your toilet to-day ? Bless 
me, if I don’t think you have gone in for bear’s grease 1 Put 
your head down for a minute so that I ma> jitnell! ” 

“ You horrid wretch ! ” 

Rnskolnikoff burst out laughing, ard this hilarity, which 
he seemed unable to check, continued till the two young ,^en 
reached Porphyrius Petrovitch’s hoflse. The visitors’ lau^ter 
' could be heard within, and Raskolnikc'/f trusted that it might 

be. ^ • 

“ Say another word, and I’ll do for you! ” muttered Razoti- 
mikhin furiou.s)y, seizing his friend’s shoulder. * 
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CHAPTER V. 

Raskolnikoff entered the magislraie’s house with the air of a 
man doing his very best to keep his countenance, but who 
only succeeded in doing so at great pains. Behind him cainc 
Razoumikhin, blushing like a peony, his features distorted by 
anger and shame. The ungainly person and discomfited 
aspect nf this big hoy were, at the moment, amusing enough 
to justify his comrade’s hilarity. Porphyrius Petrovilch. 
standing up in the middle of the room, looked inquiringly at 
his two visitors. Rlskoinikoff bowed to the master of the house, 
shook hands with him, and seemed to make a violent effort to 
«stiiie his laugiiing mood whilst having to an^^wer ci:^tomary 
questions. But no sooner had he recovered his^sclf-poss^ssion 
and stammered out a lew words, than, in the very act of intro¬ 
duction, his eyes accidently met those of Razoumikhin. He 
couKi no longer contain himself, and his serious* attitude van¬ 
ished before a tit 01 merriment, all the more uncontrullahlc from 
its previous curb. Razoumikhin unwittingly played into his 
friend’s hands, for this “silly laughter” threw him into a passion, 
which lent to the interview an air of frank and natural gaiety. 

“ Wretch! ” howled Razoumikhin, violently raising his arm. 

The effect of this gesture was to upset a small side-table 
where stood a tumbler which had contained tea. , 

“ Pray, gentlemen, why spoil the furniture ? You are doing 
injury to the Slate !" exclaimed Porphyrins relrovilch. 

Raskolnikoff roared to such an extent that for some time he 
left his hand in that of the magistrate, and it certainly w<yuld 
have been unusual to have left it there too long, hence he 
w’ithdrew it at the right moment in order to beep up the 
assumed part he was playing. As for Razoumikhin, he was 
more confused than ever since he had upsef a side-table and 
broken a glass, and, alter having contempiated with gloomy 
air the result of his bad tamper, he moved to ihe casement, 
where, with back turned on tbe others, he looked tivough the. 
windows, without, however, seeming to see anything. Por¬ 
phyrius Petrovitch laughed by way of good-breeding, although 
he evidently expected some kind of explanation. Zatnetoff 
was seated somewhere in a corner ; on the appearance of the 
visitors, he just rose^ alteniptiog a smile, although by no means 
off his guard at what had happened and considering Raskolni- 
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koff with special curiosity. The latter had certainly not ez^ 
pccted to meet a police ofhcial, whose presence caused him a 
disagreeable surprise. 

**Here is another point to be taken into consideration," 
he thought. 

“ Pray excuse me,” he commenced, with pretended em¬ 
barrassment. Razoumikhin is-” 

‘*That will do ! You have caused me great amusement by 
your way of entering. I see he won't even say ‘ How do you 
do ? *" added Porphyrius Petrovitch, pointing to Razoumikhin 
with a nod. 

really don’t know why he is so angry with me. I only 
told him, as we were coming along, that he was like Romeo— 
and^I uven proved it to him; that was all.” • 

“Wretch !'* cried Razrmmikhin without looking round. 

“ He must have had very good reasons to take your little joke 
in .such bad part,” remarked l^o^phyrius 1‘etrovitch with a smile. 

“ There pehps out the magistrate—alw.iys sounding! I wish 
the deuce would take all of you!” replied Razoumikhin, who 
now began to laugh in his turn; he had suddenly recovered his 
good temper and cheerfully approached Porphyrius Petrovitch. 

“ No more nonsense I Let us proceed to business! Permit 
me to introduce to you my friend Rodion Romanovitch Ras- 
kolni^oflf, who has heard a great deal about you, and is anxious 
to make your acquaintance; he has to discuss some little 
affair with you. Holloa! Zametoff. what brings you here? 
So you are already accjuainted, and since when ? ” 

“What can this mean now?” asked Raskolnikoff of himself 
with anxiety. 

Razouniikhin’s question seemed to annoy Zametoff some¬ 
what; he soon, however, got over that, “ll was yesterday, at 
your house; that we became acquainted,” he said in his &sy way. 

“ Then the finger of fate has been at work. Do you know, 
Porphyrius, that last week ha expressed a very great wish tp be 
introduced to you, but it would appear that you have beeb^bie 
• to become acquainted without me. Have you any tobacco, 
by-the-by ? ” • 

Porp^byriiis Petrovitch was in morning-costume:—dressing- 
gown, slippers down at heel, speckless linen. 'He was a 
man of thirty-five, below medium. height, stout, and even 
somewhat corpulent. He had neither bqard nor moustache, 
and his hair was cut short. His large round head was particu- 
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larly fleshy in the nape of the neck. His bloated, round, and 
slightly fiat face was not wanting in vivacity or cheerfulness, 
although his complexion, of a darkish yellow, was far from 
indicating sound health. Had it not been for the expression 
of his eyes—which, hidden under almost white lashes, seemed 
to be continually blinking, as if to make signs of some kind 
or other—one might have taken his face for a good one. But 
it was this expression which singularly belied the rest of the 
countenance. At first sight, one could not help noticing 
the more or less rustic physique of his frame, but an attentive 
observer was soon undeceived as to that. 

As soon as he heSrd diat Raskolnikoff had to discuss some 
little affair with him, Porphyrius Petfbvitch invited him to sit 
down on the sofa by his side, did the same at the other end, 
and placed himself at his disposal with the greatest eagerne.ss 
As a rule, we feel more or less constrained when a person 
with whom we have but sli^t acquaintance shows much 
curiosity to hear us ; and our embarrassment becomes all the 
greater if the subject about to be discussed is, in our eyes, 
scarcely deserving of the e.xtreme attention lavished on us. 
Nevertheless, Raskolnikoff, in a few short and precise words, 
went into all the aspects of his little affair, and was even 
enabled, whilst doing so, to take good stock of Porphyrius 
i^etrovitch, who on his part was not wanting in careful observa¬ 
tion. Razoumikhin, facing them both, listened impaticnily, 
whilst his gaze kep{ <^n wandering from his friend to the 
magistrate and back again, in a manner less than polite. 

“ The idiot! ” fumed Raskolnikoff to himself. 

**You must place the matter in the hands of the police," 
answered Porphyrius Petrovitch in the most self-possessed 
manner. **Vou must explain how, being cognisant of such 
and such* a circumstance—that is, this murder—yoti wish to 
inform the magistrate entrusted with the case that certain 
articles are yours, and that you wish to redeem them. But 
you will sure to be written tA. ’ * 

“Unfortunately,” replied Ra.skolnikofr, with feigded con¬ 
fusion, “ 1 am not in funds for fhe time being, and my gavail- 
able means do not even allow me to take these trumpery 
things out. 'To tell you the truth, I am anxious to confine 
myself to the statement that those things are mine, and that 
as soon as possible —;—” 

“That does not matter,” answered Porphyriys Petrovitch, 
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who hardly noticed the financial explanation, you can, if you 
like, write directly to me, and state that being cognisant and 
so forth, you are anxious to inform us as to those articles 
which arc your own, and which- 

“Can I write such a letter on unstamped paper?” inter¬ 
rupted KaskolnikofT, pretending only to see the pecuniary side 
of the case. 

“ On any paper you like I" Porphyriu.s Petrovitch uttered 
these words in a frankly railing way, with a suggestive look 
at KaskolnikofT. At all events, the latter would have sworn 
that this look was meant for him, and was the result of 
Heaven only knows what secret thoughV. He might, after 
all, said he to himself, bti mistaken. “ He knows ! ’ was the 
momentary thought. 

“ Excuse my having disturbed you about such a triHe,” was 
• the slightly disconcerted reply. “ These things are not worth 
more than five roubles, but as|ocia!ion nrakes them [larticulariy 
valuable to me, and I must own that I was greatly concerned 
on hearing-” 

“ Was that the reason you were so upset, yesterday, on 
hearing me tell Zosimoff that Porphyrius was examining the 
people who had pledged things at the old pawnbroker's?” 
asked Razoumikhin with evident intention. 

But this was beyond a joke. KaskolnikofT could not bear 
it,'and cast on the clumsy chatterer a look flashing anger, 
though knowing in a moment the irnprudence he had been 
guilty of, and which he did his best to repair. “ You seem to 
mp to be poking fun at me, my friend,” he said to Razoumikhin, 
pretending to be greatly vexed. “ 1 admit that I meddle per¬ 
haps too much with things which in your eyes may be insignifi¬ 
cant, but that is no reason why you should look upon nu; as a 
selfish an^ greedy man ; trifles like that may be of vahie to me. 
As I told you just now, the silver watch, which may not he 
worth more than a .is all I have from my late father. 

Poke fun at me, if you like, but my mother has just pai# me a 
visit”—on saying which he turned towards Porphyrius—“and if 
she knew," he went on once* more, addressing Razoumikhin, 
in a voice as trembling as possible, “if she knew that 1 am no 
longer in possession of that watch, 1 am certain she would be 
in despair I Women are like that! ” 

“ By no means! I did not mean in that way! You are quite 
wrong as to my thoughts!” protested Razoumikhin aggrieved. 
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“Have I done well ? Wjis it natural? Did I pitch my key 
too high?*’ Raskolnikoff asked himself anxiously. “I ought 
not to have said ‘women* in the general sense.** 

“ Has your mother paid you a visit ? *’ inquired Porphyrius 
Petrovitch. 

“Yes! *’ 

“When did she come?” 

“ Last night.*’ 

The magistrate was silent for a moment; he seemed to be 
thinking. “Under any circumstances your things won’t get 
lost,” was his calm ^nd cold remark. “ Do you know, I have 
been expecting your*visit for some time.” On saying which, 
he quickly pushed the ash-tray to RaAiumikhin, who kept on 
dropping his cigarette-ash on the carpet. Raskolnikoff shud¬ 
dered, but the magistrate did not seem to notice <t, anxious as 
he was to preserve his carpet. 

“You have been expecting lys visit? But how did you 
know that he had pledged anything there ? ” cried 
Racoumikhin. 

Porphyrius Petrovitch, without any further reply, said to 
Raskolnikoff: “Youx things, a ring and a watch, were at her 
place, wrapped up in a piece of paper, and on this paper your 
name was legiblv written in pencil, with the date of the day 
she had receiv-. d these things from you.” • 

“What a memory you must have got!” said Raskolnikoff, with 
a forced smile, doing Jii% best to look the magistrate unflinch¬ 
ingly in the face. However he could not help adding: “ 1 say 
so, because, as the owners of the pledged articles are no doubt 
very numerous, you must, I should fancy, have some difficulty 
in remembering them all; but I see, on the contrary, that you 
do nothir^ of the kind. (Oh I fool! why add that ?) ” 

“ But they have nearly all of them come here; fou alone 
had not done so," answered Porphyrius, with an almost imper¬ 
ceptible sneer. ^ • 

“I happened to be rather‘unwell.” 

“ So I heard. I have been told that you have bc^rf in great 
pain. Even now you arc pale.”* . 

“Not at all. I am not pale. On the contrary, 1 am very 
well! ” answered Raskolnikoff in a tone of voice which had all 
at once become brutal and violent He felt rising within him 
uncontrollable anger. . “ Anger will make me say some foolish 
thing,” he thought. ** But why do they exasperate me? ” 
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" He was rather unwell! A pretty expression, to be sure! 
exclaimed Razoumikhin. “The fact is that up to yesterday 
he has been almost unconscious. Would you believe it, 
Porphyrius ? Yesterday, when he could hardly stand upright, 
he seized the moment when Zosimoflfhad just left him, to dress, 
to be off by stealth, and to go loafing about, Heaven only 
knows where, till midnight, being, all the time, in a completely 
raving condition. Can you imagine such a thing? It is a 
most remarkable case! *' 

“Indeed! In a completely raving state?” remarked Por- 
phyrius, with the toss of the head peculiar to Russian rustics. 

“Absurd! Don't you believe a Vorh of it! Besides, I 
need not urge you to thit effect—of course you are convinced,” 
observed Raskolnikoff, beside himself with passion. But Po\'- 
phyrius PetrOVitch did not seem to hear these singular words. 

“How could you have gone out if you had not been de¬ 
lirious?" asked Raroumikhin„getiing angry in his turn. “ Why 
have gone out at all ? What was the object of it ? And, above 
all, to go in that secret manner? Come, now, make a clean 
breast of it—you know you were out of your mind, were you 
not? Now that danger is gone by, I tell you so to your face." 

“I had been very much annoyed yesterday,” said Raskolni- 
koff, addressing tire magistrate, with more or less of insolence 
in his smile, “and, wishing to get rid of them, I went out to 
hil-e lodgings where I could be sure of privacy, to effect which 
I had taken a ccitain amount of mpney. Mr.Zametoff saw 
what I had by me, and perhaps he c-an say whether I was in 
my right senses yesterday or w-hether I was delirious ? Perhaps 
he will judge as to our quarrel.” Nothing would have pleased 
him better than there and then to have strangled that gentle¬ 
man, wh 9 se taciturnity and equivocal facial expression itntated 
him. 

“In my opinion, you were talking ver>' sensibly and even 
with considerable shrewdness; only I thought you too irritable,” 
observed Zametoff off-handedly. *" 

“Just now,” added Porphyrius Petrovitch, “Nicoderaus 
Thomich told me he met you late last night, in the lodgings of 
an official who had been run over-” 

“Exactly!” pul in Razoumikhin. “This proves my own 
statement definitely! Did you not behave like a lunatic in 
that man*s place ? You gave all you had to pay for the funeral 
expenses 1 l*'admit that you wished to assist the widow, but 
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yott might have given her fifteen, or even twenty, roubles, if 
necessary, and have kept something for yourself; ^ahereas you 
gave everything you had—^you spent, in fact, your whole 
twenty-five roubles!" 

“But how do you know that I did not find a treasure? 
Yesterday 1 was in the mood for largess. Mr. Zametoff knows 
that I did find one! 1 must really apologize for having 
pestered you for half an hour by my useless twaddle,” he went 
on, with quivering lips, addressing Porphyrius. “ You are tired, 
1 should think 1 ” 

“What do you say? Quite the contiaryl If you only 
knew how you int€restk me! I am interested in seeing and 
hearing you—in fact, I am enchanted avith your visit!" 

• “ Do let us have some tea! We are as dry as fishe# 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed Razoumikhin. . 

“ Good idea ! But perhaps you would like something more 
substantial before tea, would you ? ” 

** Look alive, then! ” * • 

Porphyrius Petrovitch went out to order tea. All kinds of 
thdugbts were at work in Raskolnikoffs brain. He was ex¬ 
cited. “ They don’t even take pains to dissemble ; they 
certainly don’t mince matters as far as I am concerned: that is 
something, at all events! Since Porphyrius knew next to 
nothing about me, why on earth .should he have spoken^with 
Nicodemus Thomich at all? They even scorn to deny that 
they are on my track, almost like a pack of hounds! They cer¬ 
tainly speak out plainly enough ! ” he said, trembling with rage. 
“Well, do so, as bluntly as you like, but don’t play with me 
as the cat would with the mouse ! That’s not quite ci^il, 
Porphyrius Petrovitch; 1 won’t quite allow that yet! I’ll make 
a stand arid tell you some plain truths to your facev, and then 
you shalPfind out my re.il opinion about you ! ” He had some 
difficulty in breathing. “ But supposing that all this is pure 
fancy?—a kind of mirage? Suppose 1 had misunderstood? 
Let me try and keep up my^asty*part, and not commit myself, 
like the fool, by blind anger! Ought 1 to give them credit for 
intentions they have not ? Their words are, in them-seives, not 
very extraordinary ones—so much must be allowed; *but a 
double meaning may lurk beneath them. Why did Porphyrius, 
in speaking of the old woman, simply say ’At her place?’ 
Why did 2^metoff observe that I had spoken very sensibly ? 
Why tbmr peculiar maimer?—yes, it is this ma^er of theirs. 
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How is it possible that all this cannot have struck Razoumikhin ? 
The booby ijever notices anything'! But I seem to be feverish 
again 1 Did Porphyrins give me a kind of wink just now, or 
was I deceived in some way? The idea is absurd! Why 
should he wink at me ? Perhaps they intend to upset my 
nervous organisation, and, by so doing, drive me to extremes! 
Either the whole thing is a phantasmagoria, or—they know I 
**Zameto!f, himself, is insolent. He has thought things over 
since yesterday. 1 suspected that he would change his opinion ! 
He behaves here as he would at home, and yet it is his first 
visit I Porphyrius does not consider him in the light of a 
stranger; he sat down even, and tarnOd his back on him. 
Those two have become fast friends, and I am sure that I am 
the^caiise of their intimacy, 1 am sure they were talking of 
me when we, came in! Can they know anything about my 
visit to the old woman’s room ? I am longing to know! When 
1 stated that 1 had gone out to engage lodgings, Porphyrius did 
not notice niy observation, fiut 1 did w ell to mention that, as 
it may come in handy later on ! As for my condition of mind, 
the magistrate did not seem to want to know anything about 
that. He is evidently ])erfectly aware as to how I spent the 
evening. But he knew nothing about my mother’s visit. And 
as for that hag—who made a pencil note of the date of the 
pledging ? No, no I your affected assurance does not mislead 
me. Up to the present you are without facts; you have 
nothing but idle conjectures. Bring forward one single fact, 
assuming you can do as much as that I The visit 1 paid to the 
old woman proves nothing; it may be attributed to my condi¬ 
tion of mind at the lime. 1 distinctly remember what 1 told the 
journeymen and the dvornik. But Jo they really know that 
I went there at all ? I do not intend leaving till I am certain 
on that pbint! Why have 1 come at all.?* But I 4m getting 
angry, a thing to he feared! What makes me so irritable? 
Perhaps it is better that it should be so. 1 shall continue my 
r6le of invalid. Perhaps he’ll be^m to worry me, so as ^ make 
me forget myself. Ah i why have I come at ail ? ” 

All these thoughts flashed through his mind with the rapidity 
of lightning, Porphyrius Petrovitch came back a moment 
afterwards. He seemed in a very good temper. “When I 
left your place yesterday, old fellow, 1 was really not well,” he 
commenced, addressing Razoumikhin with a cheerincss which 
was only just ,j7ecoming apparent, but that is all gone now,” 
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** Did you find the evening a pleasant one? I left you in 
the thick of the fun; who came off best?*’ • 

** Nobody, of course. They cavilled to their heart’s con¬ 
tent over their old .'irguments.” 

** Fancy, Rodia, the discussion last evening turned on the 
question: ‘Does crime exist? Yes, or No.’ And the'non- 
sense they talked on the subject! ” 

“ What is there extraordinary in the query? It is the social 
question without the charm of novelty,” answered Kaskolnikoff 
abruptly. 

“ The question was not put like that,” remarked I’orphyrius. 

“ Not exactly liWe that, 1 own,” immediately admitted 
Razouroikhin, who had moved according to his wont. “ Listen, 
Rodia, and give us yom opinion—1 insist. Yesterday,* when 
those fellows upset me, and I was expecting youf having told 
them you were coming—these Sociaiist.s then commenced by 
airing tiioir theory. We all kno^ what it is—in other words, 
crime is a protest again*.t a badly-organized social state of things 
--that’s all. When they have said that, they liave said all ; 
they admit no other cause for crimin.il acts; in their own 
opinion, man is driven to commit crime in ronse(|iicnce of 
some irresistible centrifugal influence, and nothing else. This 
is their favourite theme.” 

“Talking of crime and centrifugal influence,”said Porplqvius 
Petrovitch, speaking to RaskolmkofF, “ I remember a produc¬ 
tion of yours which greatly interested me. 1 am speaking about 
your article on crime. I don’t very well remember the title. I 
was delighted in reading it two months ago in the Periodicql 
Word” 

^ My article? In the PtrioJual Wordf” asked Raskolnikofi 
astonished. “ I wrote, it is true, an article six months ago, 
when 1 left the University, in connection with s''>me l^ook, but 
1 sent it to the Hebdomadal Wordy and not to the Periodical 
Word” 

“That is the paper it cam^out if).” 

“In the meaniime, the Hebdomadal Word ceased to'appear; 
that was why my article was not fiublished at the time.*’ , 

“ Quite so; but, whilst no longer appearing, the Hebdomadal 
Word bec&mQ amalgamated with the Periodical Word, and this 
is how your article was published by the last paper two months 
aga Did you not kuqw that ?” 

Raskolnikoff had not known it « 
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“ Then you may go and draw the money for your copy! 
What a disposition is yours, however! You live so hermit-like 
that the very things which interest you directly, do not even 
come under your notice! I'hat is a fact.” 

“Bravo, Rodia I I did not know anything about it either!" 
exclaimed Razoumikhin. “This very day 1 shall ask for the 
number in the reading-room ! Is it two months ago since the 
article was inserted? What was the date? never mind—I 
shall find out! What a joke! And he has never said any¬ 
thing about it!” 

“ But how do you know the article was mine? I only signed 
it with an initial." i- ^ 

“ I discovered it late!}, quite by chance. The chief editor 
is a friend of mine; it was he who let out the secret of your 
authorship, -'rhe article has greatly interested me." 

“1 was analyzing, if I remember rightly, the psychological 
condition of a criminal at the moment of his deed." 

“Ves, and you strove to prove that a criminal, at such a 
moment, is always, mentally, more or less unhinged. 'J'hat 
point of view is a very original one, but it was not this part of 
your article which most interested me. 1 was particularly 
struck by an idea at the end of the article, and which, un¬ 
fortunately, you have touched upon too cursorily. In a word, 
if 3 bou remember, you maintained that there are men in 
existence who can, or more accurately, who have an absolute 
right to commit all kinds of vricked and criminal acts—men 
for whom, to a certain extent, laws do not exist." 

At this false interpretation of his views, RaskolnikofT smiled. 
“How? What? Aright to commit crime? Did he not 
rather mean to say that a criminal is urged to crime by an 
irre.sistible centrifugal influence ?" asked Razoumikhin with a 
species of anxiety. * 

“ No, no, mat is not the point wi question,” replied Por- 
phyrius. “ la the article under discussion, men are divided 
into ordinary and extraordirfary nien. The former mu% live in 
a state df obedience, and have no right to break the law, inas¬ 
much as they are nothing more than ordinary men; the latter 
have a right to commit every kind of crime, and to break every 
law, from the very fact that they are extraordinary men. I 
think that is what you mean, unless I am mistaken ? " 

“But how? It is impossible that such things can be?** 
stammered Razoumikhin, confused. 
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RaskoInikofT smiled again. He had seen in a moment that 
they wished to get from him*a statement of facts, s^pd, remem¬ 
bering his article, he was ready to enter into explanations. 
" That is not quite it,” he commenced in simple and modest 
tones. ”1 must allow, however, that you have almost pre¬ 
cisely reproduced my theory ; if you like, 1 will go so far as to 
say, very precisely” (he emphasized these last words with a 
certain pleasure). I did not say, however, as you make me 
do, that extraordinary men are absolutely bound to be always 
committing all kinds of criminal acts. 1 even believe that the 
censor would not have permitted the publication of an article 
conceived in this scifse. * This is really what I maintained: An 
extraordinary man has a right—not officially, be it understood 
--^but from and by his very individuality, to permit lii^ con¬ 
science to overstep certain bounds, only so far as the realization 
of one of his ideas mav require it. (Such an idea may from 
time to time be of advantage 10 ^umanity.) You pretend that 
my article is not a clear one: I will do my best* to make it 
so; perhaps I am right in surmising that such is your wish. 
According to my theory, if Kepler’s or Newton’s inventions had, 
in consequence of certain obstacles, not been able to get into 
vogue without the sacrifice of one, ten, a hundred, or even a 
larger number of intervening human impediments, Newton 
would have had the right—nay, would have been oblige^,-—to 
do away with these few, these hundred men, in order that his 
discoveries might become known to tlie whole world. This 
does not imply, however, that Newton had a right to assassinate 
at his will or fancy any living thing, or to steal daily in oj)en 
market. * 

“ Further on in my article, I remember insisting on the idea 
that all legislators and rulers of men, commencing with the 
earliest dbwn to Lycurgus, Solon, Mahomet, Napoteon, etc., 
etc., have, one and all, been criminals, for, v. hilst giVing new 
laws, they have naturally broken through older ones which had 
been faithfully observed by Society and transmitted by its pro¬ 
genitors. These men most certainly never hesitated^ to shed 
blood, as soon as they saw the stdvantage of doing so. It may 
even be remarked that nearly all these beneiactors and teachers 
of humanity have been terribly bloodthirsty. Consequently, 
not only all great men, buUall those who, by hook or by crook, 
have raised themselves above the common herd, men who 
are capable of evolving something new, must, in^virtue of their 
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innate power, be, undoubtedly, criminals, more or less, be it 
said. Othcfwise they could not free themselves from trammels; 
and, as for being bound by them, that they cannot be—their 
very mission forbidding it. 

"You must own that, as far as we have gone, there is 
nothing very new in my article. The s&me views have been 
uttered and printed a thousand times. As for my division of 
men into ordinary and extraordinary onos, 1 own to its l>eing 
somewhat arbitrary, but 1 take no heed of the question of 
iigures, which hampers me but slightly. But I believe that the 
kernel of my theory is a sound one. It confines itself to main¬ 
taining that Nature divides men into * two'categories: the first, 
an inferior one, comprising ordinary men, the kind of material 
whose;, function it is to reproduce specimens like themselves; 
the other, a superior one, comprising men who have tlie gift or 
power to make a new word, thought, or deed felt. Their sub¬ 
divisions are naturally innumerable, but these tw'o main cate¬ 
gories contain di.stinaively-marked characteristics, 'fo the fir.sl 
belong, in a general way, conservatives, men for order, who live 
in a state of obedience and love it. To my mind, such men 
cannot help obeying, because it is their destiny, and such an 
act has nothing humiliating for them. 

“ The next class, however, consists exclusively of men who 
break the law, or strive, according to their capacity or power, 
to, Jo so. 'I'licir crimes are naturally relative ones, and of 
varied gravity. Most of these insist upon destruction of what 
exists in the :nme of what ought to exist! And if, in the execu¬ 
tion of their idea, they should be obliged to shed blood, step 
o<er corpses, they c.^n conscientiously do both in the interest 
of their idea, otherwise—pray mark this. It is in so far that 
my article gives them a right to coninv: crime. (You will 
remember that our starting argument was a judicial ‘question.) 
There is, however, not much need for anxiety. The bulk of 
men hardly ever concedes them such a right; it either decapi¬ 
tates or hangs them, and by doin^so performs most vii^ously 
its conservative mission till the day this very class erects statues 
in veneration of those thus executed. The first group is always 
predominant in the piescnt; the second, however, is master ot 
the future. One class keeps up the W'orld by increasing its in¬ 
habitants, the other arouses humamty and makes it act. Both 
have absolutely the same right to existence—yea, even to the 
day of the New Jerusalem 1’* 
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“Then you believe in the^New Jerusalem ?” 

“ I do,” replied, with considerable stress, Rasko\nikon‘, who, 
during the whole of this tirade, had kept his eye obstinately 
fixed on some spot in the carpet. 

“ And—do you believe in God? Excuse my inquisitiveness.'^ 
“I do,” repeated the young man, raising his eyes on'Por- 
phyrius. 

“And in the resurrection of Lazarus?’* 

“Yes. But why put such questions?” 

“ Do you l>elieve fully ?” 

“ Fully.** 

“Excuse my ha>fing*put ihe^e questions, but I was in¬ 
terested. Permit me once more—I am going back 10 the sul>- 
ject we were talking about just now—they are not alvt^ys 
executed; on the contrary, there are some who—r—^ ” 

“ What? Who arc triumphant during their lifetime? Yes, . 

such a thing happens to some of^them, and then-** 

“ It is they, I suppose, who give up the others for capital 
punishment ? ’* 

“Ye.s, if necessary, and, let me tell you, this is most fre¬ 
quently the case. Fn m a general point of view, your observa¬ 
tion is full of accuracy.” 

“Thanks. But tell me: How is it possible to distinguish 
these extraordinary men from ordinary ones? Have they, at 
birth, any special marks? It strikes me that here we require 
a little more precisioin, syid, to some extent, a more apparent 
definition. Plxcuse this fidgetiness, after all but natural to a 
practical and good-meaning man : but could they not, for, in 
stance, wear some special dress—an emliletn of some kind *or 
other? For, you must agree, if confusion set in ; if a member 
of one cl^ss were to conceive that he belonged to‘the other, 
and were, according to your happy expression, to try knd ‘over¬ 
come every obstacle,’ then-” 

“ Oh I such a thing often happens. Your second remark is 
even a more clever one than*the dthcr.” 

“ Thanks 1" • 

“ Don’t mention it; but remehibt*r tliat such an erro? only 
possible with men of the first category, that is to say, in the 
case of those whom I have, perhaps clumsily, called ‘ordinary* 
men. Notwithstanding thmr inborn tendency to obey, many 
of them, as a result o( some freak of nature, fancy themselves 
men that ought to be in the van, and ermsider.themselves in 
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the light of * regenerators *—thinV themselves selected to bring 
about a *new state of things/ and this illusion is perfectly 
genuine in their case. At the same time, they do not, as a 
rule, recognize the real regenerators, they even sometimes 
despise them as people behind the times—lacking in genius. 
But In my opinion that is not a' very great danger, and there is 
no occasion for anxiety, for they never accomplish much. 
They may sometimes be urged on by way of punishment for 
their presumption, and thus be placed once more in their right 
place, but that is all; even in such cases, there is no special 
need to harass the instrument—on the ^contrary, they them¬ 
selves are more or less their own bastigators, because their 
characters are sensitive ones, and this punishment they either 
award each other mutually or by themselves. They may be 
seen undergoing various open inflictions, w^hich cannot fail to 
edify; in a word, anxiety on their score would be more than 
futile." 

“I must confess that in this particular case you have some¬ 
what set me at rest, but here is something else wliich worries 
me: tell me, pray, are there ninny of these extraordinary men 
who have the right to destroy others ? 1 am ready to yield 
them precedence, but if there are very many of them, you must 
own such a fact to be rather a disagreeable one, eh ? " 

“ Pray do not let that disturb you to any great extent,” Ras- 
kclnikolT continued in the same tone. “Generally, the number 
of men born with new ideas, or even, C3pai)le of giving utter¬ 
ance to anything out of the ordinary course, is infinitesimal. 
It is a self-evident fact that the repartition of births in the 
various categories and subdivisions of humanity must be care¬ 
fully regulated by some natural law. This law, unfortunately, 
is unknown to us as yet, but I fully believe in it^ existence 
and also that it will be discovered sooner or later. I believe 
that very many of us have only a sole duty in this world, the 
bringing finally into life, after long and mysieriov^ cross¬ 
breeding, a man who, out of’ many others, shall possess special 
independence. In proportion to this increase of independence, 
we begin to discover one man in ten thousand, or even in a 
hundred thousand (my figures are approximate ones), a genius 
is found among several millions of men, and it is highly 
probable that thousands of millions pass through life before 
there arises one of those lofty intellects which renew the face 
of the globe. < Unfortunately, I have had no opportunity of 
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peeping in the retort where this process of evolution takes 
place. At all events there isf there must be, some^ immutable 
law at work in this process—chance has nothing whatever to 
do with it.” 

** 1 really think that both of you are joking,” exclaimed, at 
last, Razoumikhin; you are mystifying one another, 1 fancy) 
You are not really talking seriously, are you, Rodia 1 ” 

Without replying, Kaskoloikoff raised on him his pale and 
apparently suffering face. Whilst looking at its calm and woe¬ 
begone expression, Razoumikhin thought the caustic, irritating, 
and rude manner Porphyrius had assumed was very singular. 

'*W’ell, my dear frfen^ if you are really serious, of course 
you are perfectly right in saying that ^'our statements are not 
new ones, and that they are very much like what we have read 
and heard a thousand times; but I am grieved tq observe that 
the only original opinion you adduce, is a moral right to shed 
blood—this opinion I find you support, even defend, with 
fanaticism. This is, in fact, tlfic main key to ^our article. 
Moral licence or authority to kill is, to my mind, even more 
terrible tlran otheial legal authority to the same effect.” 

** Quite so. It is, in fact, much more terrible,” remarked 
Porphyrius. 

No, you raid more than you really thought; you did not 
mean that at ail! 1 purpose reading your article; whilst 

talking, people are sometimes carried away! You canqot 
really have such opinions. But 1 shall read it.” 

“ There is nothing* of the kind in my article at all, I have 
hardly touched upon such a question,” said Raskolnikoff. 

“ Yes, yes,” went on Porphyrius, “ I now almost understand 
your way of looking at crime; but, excuse my persistency, if 
a young man fancies himself a Lycurgus or a Mahomet of the 
future, of*course his hrst step will be to trample under foot 
every obstacle in the way of his crusade.” 

** He will say to himself, * I propose undertaking a long 
campaign, and, in order tu db so, 1 shall require money.' And 
then, of course, he will get money. Can you guess how?" 
All at once, Zametoff sniffed iD*his corner. Raskolnikoff did 
not even look at him. I roust admit,” he added coolly, 
“that such cases occasionally occur. They are snares set by 
vanity for vain and foolish •people; young men are especially 
caught in them.” 

“ You understand tnat, do you ? * , 
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*'What?” replied RaskolnikofC with a smile. ** Is that my 
fault? Thj[ngs of that kind happ>en every day. Just now," 
he added, pointing to Razoumikhin, '*this man reproached 
me for countenancing murder. What can that matter? Is 
society not sufficiently protected by penal servitude, prisons, 
magistrates, the hulks? Why; therefore, be uneasy? Find 
your thief first 1 ” 

** And, supposing we do find him?" 

“ All the worse for him, of course." 

At all events, you are logical. But what will his conscience 
tell you ? ” 

“What is that to you?” « ' 

** It is a question of interest to humanity.” 

“Tbe man who has a conscience suffers whilst acknow- 
lecfging his ^n. That is his punishment—to say nothing of 
the galleys." 

“ Then, I sup[)Oso,” asked Razoumikhin, “ men of genius, 
who have aVight to kill, can experience no anguish, even when 
doing so ? " 

“ Why introduce here the word ‘ can' ? Suffering is neither 
permitted nor forbidden in their case, 'rhey may suffer, if 
they pity their victim. Suffering is part and parcel of ex¬ 
tensive intelligence and a feeling heart. A man who is really 
great, it seems to me, must suffer considerably here below," 
added Raskolnikoff, affected with a sudden melancholy which 
contracted with his manner in the course of the preceding 
conversation. He looked up, regarded tfie others with dreamy 
eye, smiled and took his cap. His manner was much too 
cdltn, when compared with his bearing on entering the 
house, and he remembered it. Every one rose. Once more 
Porphyrius Petrovitch touched upon the Lite discussion. 

“One ^moment, if you please, taunt me or not, get angry or 
not, but—I want to ask one more trifling question. 1 am 
ashamed to trespass as I am doing—now* that 1 am^^n the 
subject, and in order that? I iilay not forget it, I Should 
like to communicate to you a small idea which has struck 
me-” 

"All right, out with your small idea!" repliel Raskolnikoff, 
facing the magistrate with a pale and serious countenance. 

•*1—really—1—hardly know how to express myself. My 
idea is a singular—psychological one. Whilst composing your 
article—it is very probable—hah! hahl that you looked upon 
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yourself in the light of one of those * extraordinary' men you 
were talking about. Am 1 right ? ” 

**Very likely," scornfully responded Raskolnikoff. Razou- 
mikhin made a move. 

“If lam right—would you not be induced yourself—either 
with a view to triumph over material embarrassments, cv to 
assist humanity in its onward course—1 say would you not be 
induced—to step over obstacles? For instance, to kill and to 
rob?" At the ‘5ume time, he moved his left eye, and laughed 
in his sleeve, as he had done just befoie. 

“ If I were induced to do that, I should most certainly not 
tell you so," answered Raskolnikoff, with an accent of haughty 
disduin. 

Only a kind of literary inquisitiveness induced me to put 
my question; all I wanted was to get a better grip of the real 
meanirg of your article.” 

What an apparent trap! shallow cunning 1" thought 

RaskolnikofT in disgust. “ Permit me to observe,*’ he replied 
curtly, "that I luithcr consider myself a Maiioinet nor a 
Napoleon, nor any one like them ; consequently 1 am not in a 
position to enligh.ten you as to wh.it I should do if I were in 
their shoes.” 

" Come, now! where is the man who at this time, in this 
country, does not look upon himself as a Napoleon?” retorted 
the magistrate, with brusque lamiliarity. 'I'he very intonation 
of his voice savoured pt menial reserve. 

“ Is it not very likely that some coming Napoleon did for 
Alena Ivauovna last week ? ” suddenly blustered Zametoff from 
his corner. ' • 

Without saying a word, RaskolnikofT fixed on Porphyrius a 
firm and jienetrating glanc e. RaskolnikofT was beginning to 
look sullen. He seemed to have been suspec^^ng something 
for some time past. He looked round him vitii an irritable 
air. For a moment there was an,ominous silence. Raskob 
nikoff was getting ready to g5. * 

“What, are you off already?" asked Porp’.yrius, kindly 
offering the young man his hand with extreme affability. “ I 
am delighted to have made your acquaintance. And as for 
your application, don’t be uneasy about it. Write ia the way 
1 suggested. Or, perhaps,* you bad better do this. Come 
and see me before Iqog—^to-morrow, if you like. 1 shall be 
here without fail at eleven o’clock. We can make everything 
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right—we’ll have a chat—and as you were one of the last 
that went you might be able to give some further 

particulars ? " he added, with his friendly smile. 

"Do you wish to examine me formally?” Raskolnikoff 
inquired, in an uncomfortable tone. 

•i.Why should I? Such a thing is out of the question. 
You have misunderstood me. I ought to tell you that I 
manage to make the most of every opportunity, I have 
already had a chat with every single person that has been in 
the habit of pledging things with the old woman—several 
have given n»e very useful information—and as you happen to 

be the last one- By-the-by,” n't* exclaimed, with sudden 

pleasure, "how lucky* 1 am thinking about it, I was really 
gqing to forget it! ” (Saying which he turned to Razou- 
mikhin.) ‘NYou were almost stunning my ears, the other day, 
talking about Mikolka. Well, I am certain, quite certain, as 
to his innocence,” he went pn, once more addressing himself 
to Raskolnikoff. " But what was to be done ? It has been 
necessary to disturb Dmitri. Now, what I wanted to ask was: 
On going upstairs—was it not between seven and eight you 
entered the house ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Raskolnikoff, and he immediately regretted 
an answer he ought to have avoided. 

V Well, in going upstairs, between seven and eight, did you 
not see on the second floor, in one of the roonis, when the 
door was wide open—you remember, I dare say?—did you not 
see two painters, or, at all events, one ot the two ? They were 
wl)itewashing the room, I believe; you must have seen them I 
'fhe matter is of the utmost importance to them ! ” 

"Painters, you say? I saw none,” replied Raskolnikoff 
slowly, trying to sound his memory: for a moment he violently 
.strained '^it to discover, as quickly as he could, thd trap con¬ 
cealed by the magistrate’s question. " No, I did not see a 
single one; I did not even see any room standing open,” he 
went on, delighted at having discovered the trap, " bu^n the 
fourth floor 1 remember noticing that the man lodging on the 
same^ landing as Alena Ivanovna was in the act of moving. 1 
remember that very well, as I met a few soldiers carrying a 
sofa, and I was obliged to-back against the wall; but, as for 
painters, I don’t remember seeing a single one—1 don't emi 
remember a room that had its door open. No, 1 saw nothing.” 

"But what are you talking about?” all at once exclaimed 
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Ka^cumikhin, who, till that moment, had attentively listened; 
“it was on the very day of the murder that painter^ were busy 
in that room, whilst he came there two days previously I Why 
are you asking that question ? " 

“ Right 1 1 have confused th^ dates! ” cried Porphyrius,.tap¬ 
ping his forehead. ** Deuce take me 1 That job makes me 
luse my head! ^ he added by way of excuse, and speaking to 
KaskolnikofiT. ** It is very important that we should know if 
anybody saw them in that room between seven and eight I 
thought I might luive got that information from you without 
thinking any more i^bout it. 1 had positively confused the 
days! ** * . 

“ You ought to be more attentive! ” grumbled Razoumikhin. 
These last words were uttered in the ante room, as Porphyrtus 
very civilly led his visitors to the door. They were gloomy 
and morose on leaving the house, and had gone son^e distance 
before speaking. RaskoInikofT breathed like a man who had 
just been subjected to a severe trial. 


CHAPTER VI, 

**I no not believe it! I cannot believe repealed 

Razoumikhin, doing his utmost to dispel Raskolnikod^s 
conclusions. They ware* already close to Bakalcicff's, where 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna and Dounia had been waiting some 
time for them. In the heat of their discussion, Kazoumiklfln 
stopped periodically in the middle of the road; he was greatly 
excited, for this was the first time the two young men talked 
about the subject which, up to the piesent, had only been 
covertly touched upon. 

** Don't believe it then, if you like!" answered Kaskolnikod 
with cold and indifferent smij^ **^s usual, you have noticed 
nothing; as for me, 1 have weighed every word." , 

^*You are disposed to mistrusi—that is vrhy you discover 
ever^here underhanded thoughts. Hem! 1 admit that Por> 
phyrius's tone was a rather strange one, and it was especially 
that rascal Zametoff—You are quite right, he showed an 
indescribahle^how can that ^e, do you know ? " . 

** He will have changed his mind to-morrow.'* 

**You are altogether mistaken. If they had*had such a 

H 
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siliy suspicion, they would have taken good care to dissimulate; 
they would have hidden their hand to make you confidential, 
and would have waited for the right moment to unmask their 
batteries. If your supposition is a correct one, their behaviour 
to-day would have been both c^msy and daring! ” 

** If they had had tacts to go upon, I mean of course serious 
fiictsi, or evidence with more or less of basis, then they would 
have done their best to hide their hand in the hope of gaining 
fresh advantage over me (they certainly would long since have 
searched my lodgings). But they have no evidence, none 
whatever—everything ends in idle conjectures, in suspicion 
without solid ground, that is why they have recourse to 
effrontery. Perhaps all we ought to fear in the matter is 
Porpliyrius’s disirust at having no kind of proof. He may 
have ulterior intentions, for the man seems intelligent; he may 
have wanted to frighten me—you know, old fellow, that he 
has some system of his own, besides, cases of that kind are 
always unpleasant to clear up. Let us drop the subject 1 ” 

The thing is hateful! hateful! I quite understand ! But, 
since we have frankly touched oo this subject (and I think we 
have been quite right in doing so), I can no longer hesitate in 
confessing titat I had for some time given them credit for 
having such an idea. 1 know they did not dare to give 
utterance to it, 1 know that it only existed in their minds in a 
vague state; but it was too mucli of a good thing to take 
it up.” 

“ And wha: may have given rise to such abominable 
sdSpicions? If you only knew the temper 1 have l>een thrown 
in I What ? Here we have a poor student struggling against 
poverty and hy{)ochondria, on the eve of a serious malady, 
which perhaps was already germinating, a diffident ipoung man 
by no moans wanting in vanity, conscious of his own worth, 
who for the last six months had clung to his room without 
seeing a soul, we see him ijn rags, without shoes or s|f|ckings, 
almost face to face with some miserable police officials,^whose 
inference he must he>\r the ,brunt of, in respect of immediate 
payment of a dishonoured bill; the court svrarms with people, 
the heat is excessive, the smell of new paint helps in making 
the atmosphere unbearable; the unhappy man, who has not 
yet broken his fast, hears talk of !he assassination of a person 
whom he has visited the night previously! How could he 
help fainting under such circumstances? And it is on that 
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fainting-fit that everything hinges. Here we have the cnia of 
the charge 1 Deuce take thS lot of them 1 1 owiv the thing is 
vexatious, but if 1 were in your place, Rodta, 1 would laugh 
them to scorn, or, better still, 1 would show them my contempt 
as markedly as ever 1 could! That is what 1 would do with 
them! Cheer up 1 The whole thing is most despicable, Vsost 
disgraceful! '* 

And yet the fellow has been having his say as if he were 
convinced I** thought Raskolnikoff. ** It is all very well to say 
that the whole thing is most despicable, but yet another 
examination to-morrow!'' he replied with a sad strain, ** shall 
I‘have to lower mysdf se far as to give them even explanatoiy 
details ? 1 am disgusted with niyself*at having consented to 

talk with Zametofl ai the traktir,** • , 

** Deuce take them all 1 I’ll go myself to Porf^hyrius 1 He 
is a relative, and I’ll use the man so as to sound him, I’ll 
compel him to make a complete confession ! And as for 
ZametofT-” 

** The bait has taken at last! ” Raskolnikoff said to himself. 

Wait I ” cried Razoumikhin, suddenly seizing his friend by 
the shoulder. “Wait! You are digressing just now! On 
careful reflection, I am convinced you are digressing! Where 
now do you notice a snare? You maintain that the question 
in connection with the journeymen painters was meant as a 
trap? Just reason for a moment: supposing you had done 
Ata/, would you nave been fool enough to h.ive said that you 
had seen the men at woric in the lodging on the second floor ? 
On the contrary, even if you had seen them, }ou would ppe 
have owned to it I Who would make statements to com¬ 
promise himself? ’’ 

“ If 1 had done /Aa/ I should not have hesitated*to say that 
1 had seeif the painters,” answered Raskolnikoff, to vAiom this 
conversation seemed particularly objectionable 

“Why then make statements prejudicial to one's cause?” 

“ Because moujiks and pli^fiead^d fellows of that kind deny 
everything as a foregone conclusion. A prisoner, tVith the 
least possible intelligence, acknowledges, as far as he can, fivery 
material fact, the reality of which it would be idle for him to 
try and annul; only he accounts'for it in another way, he 
modifies its purport, exhibits it in a different light. According 
to all prolmbility, Porphyrius calculated that 1 should answer 
him in this strain. He believed that, in order toigive a greater 
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show of probability to my statements, 1 should confess to 
having seea the journejbnen, without, however, doing so in a 
way favourable to my case.'* 

"But he immediately would have answered you that, two 
days before the occurrence of the crime, the painters could not 
have been there, and that, consequently, you must have been 
in the house on the very day of the murder, between seven 
and eight o’clock. He would have caught you in that 
way ? *’ 

“ He would have reckoned that I should not have time to 
reflect, and that, driven to reply in the most advantageous way, 
I should have forgotten that circuncstance, namely, the im¬ 
possibility of the workmen’s presence in the house two days 
l>e(pre the committal of the crime.” 

“ But howfforget such a thing ? ” 

" Nothing more easy! Details like that are so many 
stumbling-blocks to knowing ^fellows; it is in answering them 
that they ‘commit themselves whilst under examination. 
Porphyrius knows that periectly well—he is not such a fool 
as he may look-” 

" If that is his way, he must be a rascal 1 ” 

Raskolnikoff could not help laughing. But at the same 

moment he was astonished to have made his last exolanation 

* 

with real pleasure—he who, till then, had only carried the con¬ 
versation on grudgingly, and because the object to be gained 
compelled him to do so. "Should I like questions like that?” 
he thought. But, almost at the same* time, he was seized with 
a sudden anxiety, which soon became intolerable. The two 
young men were aheadv at BakaleieflPs door. 

"Go in alone,” said Kaskolnikoff quickly, "1 shall be back 
in a moment.” 

" WheVe are you going to ? Why, here we are!" * 

" 1 have to make another call first 1 shall be back in half 
an hour. You had better tell them—- ” 

** Well, then, I’ll come with yoi! I *’ 

" I say, have you also sworn to persecute me to the end of 
the chapter ? ” 

This exclamation was uttered with such an accent of passion, 
and in so desperate a manner, that Razoumikhiti dared not 
insist. He stopped for some time»on the outer steps, watching 
with gloomy look Raskolnikoff, who was taking long strides in 
the direction* of his pereoulok. Finally, after having ground his 
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teeth, clenched his fists, aD<^ having (xromised himself that he 
would squeeze Porphyrius that very* day like v lemon, he 
ascended to the ladies* room to reassure Pulcheria Alcxand- 
rovna, whom this long absence had already made uneasy. 
When Raskolnikofi reached his home, his temples were moist 
with sweat, and he felt a difficulty in breathing. He ascended 
his staircase in very great haste, entered his room, which had 
remained open, and forthwith locked himself up in it. Then, 
beside himself with fear, he ran to the hiding place, thrust his 
hand under the wall-paper, and probed the hole in every direc¬ 
tion. Meeting with no obstacle, after having fumbled in every 
nook and corner, he rose*again with a sigh ot relief. Just now, 
at the very moment of his arrival at BfikaleiefTs, he had been 
struck with the idea that one of the stolen articles hacf prob¬ 
ably slipped down in a crack in the wall. Supposing, he 
thought, some one were to find it there at some time or other 
—a watch-chain, a cull-link, or even one of the pieces of paper 
in which the trinkets had been wrapped up, which had on it 
some particulars jotted down by the old woman—what a 
terrible piece of evidence wouM not this bel Me remained as 
if absorbed in some hazy reverie, and a strange, stupefied smile 
bung on his lips. He ended by taking his c.ip and quietly 
leaving the room. His ideas were getting confused. Thought¬ 
fully he went downstairs, and reached the entrance-gate. • 

** Hallo! there he is 1 '* exclaimed a loud voice. The youfig 
man looked up. The,pqrter, standing in his box-door, pointed 
Raskolnikoff out to a little man of plebeian appearance. This 
person wore a species of klialat and a waistcoat, and might, aua 
distance, have been taken for a countrywoman. His head, 
covered with a greasy cap, was bent forwards; Jie seemed 
also very ysund-shouldered. Judging by his wrinklcd^and wan 
face, he must have i)evn over fifty. His little eyes had a hard 
and discontented look. 

“What is the matter?” asj^ed Raskolnikoff, on getting clo.se 
to the porter. 

The individual Hooked at him out of the corners of liis eyes, 
examined him at his leisure, t&en, without saying a single 
word, turned on his heel and moved away from the house. 

**But what is the matter?’* cried*Ra.skolnikofir. 

**Well, if you want to kndw, a man has been inquiring if a 
student did not live l^ere. He mentioned you by name, and 
asked whom you were lodging with. In the nlhantimei you 
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were coming downstairs. I pointed you out, and he is gone^ 
that’s all.” ‘ 

The porter was likewise somewhat surprised, although not 
▼ery greatly. Having cogitated another moment, he retired 
into his box. 

' Raskolnikofif went in pursuit of the stranger. No sooner 
had he got away from the house than he perceived him keeping 
dose to the other side of the street, where the unknown roan 
was moving with slow and regular pace, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, his aspect thoughtful. The young roan would soon 
have caught him up, but he contented himself for some time 
by keeping close his heels; at la.^ he was even with him, 
and iookeil at him askafice. The stranger observed this in a 
momeut, cast back a rapid glance, then once more continued 
hts former cohteinplation. For a moment, the two kept on a 
level, without interchanging a word. 

“You askiL'd for me at the porter’s?” commenced Raskol- 
mkoff, without raising his voice. The man condescended no 
reply, and did not even look at his interlocutor. More silence. 
“ You have just called to ask for me, and yet you don’t say a 
word—what is the meaning of that?'’ continued Raskt>lnikoff 
in jerky strain; one might have fancied that the words ex¬ 
perienced some dithculty in leaving his mouth. 

'IHhs time the man raised his eyes, and looked at the young 
mUu with a sinister glance. ” Murderer t ” be hissed oat suri- 
denly, in an undertone, but pointedly ^nd distinctly. 

RaskolnikolT was now walking by his side. AU of a sudden 
h^^clt his legs give way, and a chill come down his back; for 
a moment his heart seemed to sink, then began to beat with 
extraordinary violence. The :wo men advanced in this way, 
side by sjde, for some distance, without saying a sipgle word. 
The stranger did not take notice of his fellow-pedestrian. 

“But wiiat do you—how?—who is a murderer?" stammered 
Raskolnikoff m a scarcely intelligyLile voice. 

*' It is you who are a murderer )’* said the otl.er, emphtsizing 
his reply more markedly, and more energefically than ever; 
seeming at the same time to have on his lips a smile of 
triumphant hatred, and looking hard at RaskolnikofiTs pale 
face, whose eyes liad beconfo glassy. 

The two were now approaching a public place. The 
stranger took a street on the left, and jcontinued on his way 
without lookh'.g round. RaskolnikofI permitted him to move 
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off, but for a long time watched his disappearance. After 
having advanced some fifty^paces, the stranger t^rncd round 
to take stock of the young man, who was still spellbound in his 
place. Distance did not help him much, but yet RaskolnikofT 
imagined that this individual kept up his cold, but triumphant, 
smiie of hatred. Thoroughlytfrightened, with trembling«lcgs, 
he regained as best he could his lodgings, and ascended to his 
room. When he had thrown his cap down, he remained 
several minutes stock-still. Then, worn out, he lay down on 
his couch, and stretched himself with a languid, feeble sigh. At 
the e.xpiratioD of half an-hour, hurried footsteps were heard, 
and at the same momeut RaskolnikofT made sure of Ra 2 sou- 
mikhin’s voice; he closed his eyes, |jretcnding to be asleep. 
The latter opened the door, and remained for some tim^ in 
the doorway, not seeming capable of coming to any definite 
resolution. At last he entered the room gently, and cautiously 
approached the couch. 

“Don't rouse him, let him ^eep right out; Tie'll take a 
mouthful by and-by,” said Xastasia, in a whisper. 

“Quite right,” replied Razoumikhin. They moved off on 
tiptoe and pushed the door to. Another half-hour passed 
by, when RaskolnikofT opened his eyes, lay down again on his 
back, and thrust both hands under his l.ead. 

“ Who is that man? Who is that fellow thit has risen (jrom 
the bowels of the earth ? Where has he been and what can be 
have seen ? He has seen everything, that's clear. Where can 
he have been at the tfmC, and from what hiding-place can ho 
have witnessed the deed ? How is it tiiat he did not turn jjp 
sooner? And how can he have seen? Can such a thing 15e 
possible? Hem I” continued RaskolnikofT, with ic'y tremor, 
“and as for the jewel-box which Mikolka found behind the 
door, could any one have expected such a thing as ihAt?” 

He felt that he was getting weaker and wjaker, that hi.% 
bodily strength was failing him, and he experienced in conse¬ 
quence great disgust at hitfiseif.* “I ought to have kn ^wn 
that,” be thought«with a bitter smile, “ how did 1 dare, knowing 
what I am, anticipating what would happen, how did I^d«ire 
take an axe and shed blood? 1 must have known everything 
beforehand. Indeed, 1 did know k 1 ” he muttered in despair. 
At moments he would reflet on a thought: “ No^ people of 
that cast of mind are not constituted like that The real ruler 
—the mao who dares all—bombards Toulon, massacres in 
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Parisi abandons an army in Egypt, gets rid of half a million of 
men on his Moscow campaign, aitd gets off scot free at Vilna 
by means of a pun; when he is dead and gone, people put up 
statues for him ; everything seems allowable in his case. No, 
men like tiiat are not made of flesh, but rather of bronze I 
Another idea, which suddenly, struck him, nearly made him 
laugh: “Napoleon, the Pyramids, Waterloo, and an old 
woman, the widow of a college bursar—a contemptible usurer, 
who hides a red morocco trunk under her bed. How would 
Porphyrius Petroviteb digest such an amalgam ? Aestheticism 
could not swallow that. * Would Napoleon have crept under 
an old woman’s bed! ’ he might ask. ^ Hew absurd! ” 

Occasionally he felt .that he was nearly delirious; his state 
was one of feverish excitement. " As for the old woman, she 
is bf no accquint! ” he exclaimed by his and starts. “ Let us 
grant that she has been a mistake all along ! She has always 
been an incident. 1 wished to complete the thing as quickly 
as possiblei It was not a Human being, it was a principle I 
destroyed I The principle I have destroyed, but 1 could not 
step over it, I am no farther than before. All I could do was 
to kill! And in that 1 was not very successful, 1 fancy. A 
principle? Why on earth did that silly fellow Razoumikhin 
attack Socialists just now? They are hard-working business 
men, ‘they work for llie common weal.’ No, I have but one 
life', I have no wish to wait for the ‘common weal.’ I wish to 
live myself, otherwise it would be better not to exist at all. I 
have no desire to neglect a starving mother, and clutch the 
money I have by me, on the pretext that some day or other 
tfiferybody will be happy. As some of them say, I contribute 
my stone towards the building-up of universal happiness, and 
that must be enough to set my mind at ease. Hah! bah! 
Why then have you forgotten me ? As I have buft a certain 
time to live, 1 intend to have my share of happiness forLhwith. 
After all, I am only so much atheistical vermin, nothing morel" 
he added all at once, laughing a»if demented, and he clung to 
this idea. He took an acrid pleasure in turning it cller and 
over, in sun’eying it from every point of view. “ Yes, I am, de 
faetd^ so much vermin; first, from the fact that I am now con> 
sidering whether I really 9 m so; secondly, because during a 
whole month I have been postering Divine Providence. 
Taking it to witness that I was contemplating this attempt, not 
with a view (o material gains, but with ulterior purposes—bah 1 
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bah! Thirdly, because in the act of doing, 1 was anxious to 
proceed with as much justice as possible; amongst various 
kinds of vermin I selected the most noisome, and in destroying 
it 1 determined only to take just enough to give me a suitable 
start in life, neither more nor l^ess (the remainder would have 
gone to the convent to which she had bequeathed her fortune) 
-~hah! hah! I am absolutely so much vermin,” he added, 
grinding bis teeth, “ because I am probably more vile and more 
ignoble than the vermin that has been destroyed, and because 
1 felt certain that after ray deed I should say so ! Can there 
be anything like my terror? Oh! platitude! platitude! 1 
can now realize the Prophet on horseback, scimitar in hand! 
Allah wills it!—therefore obey, tremhling creature! 'I'he 
Prophet was right when, in marshalling some picked ftoops 
in the open, he struck down the good and bad, Without even 
deigning an explanation! Obey, trembling creature, and 
beware you have no will, because«tlic matter nt issue does not 
concern you! I shall never, never forgive the old woman ! ” 

His hair was moist with sweat, his parched lips moved, his 
motionless gaze was fixed pn the ceiling. **How 1 loved my 
mother and sister! And why do 1 hate them now ? For I 
do hate them, I detest their presence, I cannot bear them 
near me ! I remember getting close to my mother, quite 
lately, and kissing her. Fancy kissing her, whilst thinking 

that if she but knew- How I now loathe that old womaii! 

I believe that, if she oame to life again, I should kill her as 1 
did before ! Wretched Elizabeth 1 why did chance bring you 
there at all? Singular, however, I scarcely think of her—a»if 
nothing had happened. Elizabeth! Sonia! Poor, gentle, 
dove-eyed creatures! Why are they not weeping and wailing ? 
Resigned do their fate, they accept everything in, silence. 
Sonia I Sonia! gentle Sonia! ” 

He became unconscious, and to his great surprise, dreamed 
that he was in the street Jt w^^ already geitiug late; the 
darkneas was increasing ; the moon shone more and more 
brightly, and yet the atmosphere^ was stifling. Many persons 
were about the streets; busy toilers were returning home; 
others, again, were leisurely strolling. The air reeked with the 
smell of lime, mortar, dust, and stagnant water. Kaskolnikoff 
moved oo, sorrowful and ib thought; he well remembered 
having left home with^some purpose; he remembered that he 
had yrgent duties to attend to—but what were tb^ ? He had 
•h 
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forgotten. Suddenly he stopped} and noticed that, on the 
opposite pavement, somebody was beckoning to him. He 
crossed the street to join him, but, all of a sudden, the man 
turned about, and, as if nothing had happened, continued on 
his way, with bent head, without looking round, without seem¬ 
ing to call RaskolnikolT. “ Can 1 have made a mistake ? ” he 
thought, continuing, however, to follow the man. When he 
had advanced somewhat, he suddenly recognized him, and was 
seized with fear; it was the very man, looking on the ground 
as before, with the same stoop, wearing the self-same garment. 
Raskolnikoff, whose heart was beating /ast, advanced yet a 
little; they both entered a pereoulok.* And yet the man did 
not turn round. “ Can he know that I am behind him ? ” 
RoskOlnikofT asked himself. The man now entered a large 
house. Raskolnikoff quickly advanced to the door, looking 
hard, thinking that this mysterious individual might now turn 
and call him< And when tha latter was in the courtyard, he 
looked round all of a sudden, seeming to continue waving his 
hand as l>c(ore. 

RaskolnikofT hastened to enter the house, but, once within, 
the man had vanished. Assuming that be had ascended the 
first staircase, he did the same. In truth, slow and regular 
steps could now be heard two floors above. How strange, he 
seemed to recognize these stairs! Here was the window of 
the first flour, through which the sad, mysterious moonlight was 
shining. Here was the second floor.* Why !—the very room 
where the painters were at work ! Why, then, did he not 
r«€Ognize the house from the very first ? The footsteps of the 
man who was ahead of him now ceased to be heard. **He 
must have stopped—have hidden somewhere. Here is the 
third stoj[cy—shall I go on ? And the silence !—this terrible 
silence! ” But he continued his ascent. The very echo of 
his own footsteps appalled him. Heavens I how dark 1 Surely 
the num is hidden in some qornec,? Ah 1 the room opening on 
the landing was wide open! Raskolnikpff stopp^^ and 
entered.* Darkness and spa^e within. He now entered the 
sitting-room, keeping on tiptoe. The light of the moon shone 
brightly here, and cast its fullest light; the furniture had not 
been touched; chairs, mirror, sofa, and pictures, all had re¬ 
tained their former places. The' moon, with its enoimouf 
round copper-colour^ face, was fully visible from the window. 
In deadly silence hu now waited. Suddenly he beard a grating 
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noise, like that of shavings that are being tom. Silence once 
more. A giddy dy impinged against the window, commencing 
its plaintive buzz. 

At the same moment, he fancied he saw, in a comer, some 
woman’s garment hanging from the wall between the cupboard 
and the window. “ Why is that garment there ? ” he thought, 
** it was not there before.” He gently approached, suspecting 
that some one was hidden behind it. Now cautiously removing 
it, he observed a chair; upon the chair sat the woman, her 
head bent low, her body crouching—the face he could not see. 
He knew it was Alena Ivanovna. Frightened, I suppose,” 
he thought. And now ^e gently slips the axe from off its 
noose, and, with twice repealed blow, strikes at her skull. But 
more strange still, she keeps her seat just as before, just like a 
statue. The youth stoops down to see his woj;k, whilst “she 
still crouches more and more. He stoops ag.iin—mure to the 
ground, looks up, and, when he sees her face, grows terror- 
struck. The woman laughed—with a silent laugh striving 
hard no one should hear. Suddenly it struck K.^skolnikoiT 
that the room door was open; there also was laughter, whis* 
pering. Rage overcame him. Now, with a demon’s power he 
struck, and struck, and struck again. Vet laughter grew and 
whisper grew. As for the woman she only writhed. He 
wished to run:—the room was filling, the door stood open, and 
on the landing and on ilte stairs—here, there, and everyvfliere 
—people, living people, they looked, locked on in silence. 
His heart stood still, bi^ feet were leaden—he wished to cry, 
and woke. 

He breathed with an effort, bui he fancied he was 
dreaming, wiien he perceived, in the doorw:iy of his room, a 
man whom he had never seen before, and who was carefully 
watching •hi in. Raskolnikoff had not as yet had fii»e to open 
his eyes wide before he once more closed them. Lying on his 
back he sc.arcely moved. “ Am 1 still drear.M'ng?” he thought, 
and gently raised Ins t'yelids to •cast a timid glance at the 
stranger. The*latter, continuing in the same pia^e, went 
on with his inspection. Sudd«nly he entered, gently closed 
the door behind him, approached the table, and, dfter a 
moment’s interval, sat down quietly on a chair near the couch. 
During the whole of this yme he had not taken his eyes off 
Raskolnikoff. Then he deposited his hat by his side, rested 
both bands cn the knob of his walking-stick, £^d allowed his 
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chin to sink on his hands, like a man prepared to wait some 
time. As far as Raskolnikofif ttad been able to judge by a 
furtive glance, the stranger was no longer young; he appeared 
robust, and wore a thick and very fair beard. 

Ten minutes went by in this way. It was yet light, although 
it was getting late. The protbundcst silence reigned in the 
room. No noises were even heard on the stairs, nothing but 
the buzz of a big fly, which, in its course, had struck the 
window. This was becoming unbearable. RaskolnikofT could 
bear it no longer, and suddenly sat bolt upright. 

“Why don't you speak. What do you wish ?” 

“I was perfectly aware that youn sleep was only a make- 
believe,” replied the stsanger, with a tranquil smile. " Permit 
me to iutroduce myself: Arcadius Ivanoviich Svidrigailoff.” 



PARt IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Am I really wide-ayake ? ” RaskolnikofT asked himself once 
more, whilst looking at lus unexpected visitor with mistrust’ 
ful eye. “ Svidriga'ilofT? Nonsense ! impossible !** said he at 
last, aloud, not daring to trust his ears. This exclamation 
seemed to cause the stranger no kind of surprise. * 

“ I have called on you lor two reasons. 'I'he first, because 
I wished to make your arquaiatance personally, having for 
some time past heard speak of you in the most flattering 
terms; secondly, 1 trust you will not refuse me your help in 
an enterprise affecting directly your sister Kuxodia's interests. 
Alone, without introductions, and I should have some difficulty 
in being received by her, now that she is prejudiced against 
me; hut, introduced by you, 1 presume that things would be 
otherwise.” • 

“You have been wrong in relying on me,” replied 
Raskolnikoff. • • 

“Permit me to ask you whether it was yesterday that these 
ladies arrived?” No reply from Raskolnikoff*. “It vgs 
yesterday, I know. I myself have only been here since the 
day before yesterday. Now, this is what 1 am going to tell 
you on the subject, Rodion Romanovitch, and 1 tbin^ it need’ 
less to justify myself; but let me ask you, what may there be 
so very vicious in this on my part, assuming one to view things 
healthily, without prejudice ? ” , 

Raskolnikofif continued to examine him in silence. 

“ You are going to tell me, pqf haps, that I have persecuted, 
under my own roof, a defenceless girl, whom I have insulted 
by dishonourable proposals ? You see, I anticipate the charge. 
But remember that 1 am a roan, et nihil humanum —in a word 
that I am susceptible of belhg fascinated, of falling in love, a 
thing doubtless independent of our will, and everything is 

ass 
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expb.ined as naturally as possil:»le. The question lies in a 
nutshell. Am I a monster, or am I not rather a victim? 
When I proposed to the object of my passion to elope with me 
to America or to Switzerland, I harboured, with regard to 
herself, the most respectful sentiments, and I thought only of 
bringing about our mutual hal!»pinessl Reason is only the 
slave of passion, and I have only injured myself.** 

“That is not the point in question,” replied Raskolnikoff 
disdainfully. “^V'hether you are right or wrong, you are odious 
to me; I do not wish to know you, and I show you the door. 
Be off I” 

Svidrigailoff burst out laughing. * “There is no way of 
entangling you,” said thb latter with frank gaiety. “ 1 wanted 
to pretend to be sly, but that does not go clown with you.” 
“Why, at this very moment you are trying to entangle me.” 
“After all,” repeated Svidrigailoff, laughing heartily, “my 
slyness is perfectly fair und^r the circumstatices. But you 
have not permitted me to finish. To return to what I was 
just talking about, nothing unpleasant has happened except 

the incident in the garden. Maria Petrovna-” 

“ Why, people say you have killed Marfa Petrovna I ** 
interrupted Raskoinikoff brutaliy. 

“You have been told as mucii. After all, that is not so 
asU^jiishing ! Now, as regards your question, I hardly know 
how to answer it, although my conscience is perfectly at ease 
on the subject. Do not believe th it I,dr,cad the consequences 
of the incident. Every customary formality has been gone 
ihrpugh most minutely; the inquest has proved that the dead 
woman died of an apoplectic fit brought about by a bath she 
had taken after a copious meal at whicii she had drunk nearly 
a bottle of wine. Nothing else has Ijccn discovered. No, 
this is n6t the matter that causes me anxiety. But .several 
times, especially when posting towards St Petersburg, I asked 
myself if I had not morally contributed towards this misfortune, 
either by having irritated my* wife or in some similar .fanner. 
I have come to the conclusion that this coulB not have been 
the c^se.*' * 

Raskoinikoff began to cough. “ Wliat may you be thinking 
about now ? ” ‘ 

“ And why do you laugh ? I had only given her two gentle 
cuts with my horsewhip which have left no marks. Don't 
consider me n cynic, if you please. 1 know that this was 
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infamous on my part and so forth, but 1 also know that my 
fits of passion did not displease Marfa Petrovn.!. When the in> 
cident in connection with your sister occurred, my sdfe went and 
bruited the circumstance all over the town ; she went and pos¬ 
tered all her acquaintances with her notorious letter. You have 
heard, I suppose, that she wcn^ and read it to everybody? It 
was then that these two whip-cuts came down like a thunderbolt” 
For a moment Raskolnikoff thought of getting up and of 
going out, to cut the interview short But a kind of curiosity, 
and a species of calculation induced him to wait a little longer. 
“You are fond of using the horsewhip?” he asked absently. 

“Not particularly!” rtjjlied Svidrigailoff quietly. “ 1 hardly 
ever had a quarrel with Marfa Petrovna. We lived very har¬ 
moniously, and she w'as always satisfied with her husband. 
During our seven years of married life, I have only iis!bd"the 
whip twice (I do not mention the third time, which was, after 
all an equivocal case). The first occasion was two months 
after our marriage, at the time of having just settled down in 
the country; the second and last time was on the occasion I 
referred to just now. You took me for a pig-headed monster, 
for a partisan of serfdom, jdid you not?” 

In RaskolnikofiPs opinion, this man had some preconceived 
plan, and was an extremely cunning fellow. ‘'You must have 
spent several consecutive days without speaking to anybody?” 
asked the young man. • 

“There is some truth in your conjecture. But you are 
astonished to find mo*siich a good-natured man? ” 

“ I am of opinion that you are extremely so 1 ” 

“ Because 1 have taken no offence at your brutal questiows ? 
Why should I ? Why should 1 be offended ? 1 have answered 
you in the same way you have questioned me,” retorted 
Svidrigailoff with a singularly good-natured look. -“Jn triuh I 
hardly take an interest in anything,” lie continued thoughtfully. 
“At this time especially, nothing engages my attention. You 
may, if you like, think that 1 seeji: to enlist your good graces 
from interested ipotivcs, all the more as 1 have to do with your 
sister as 1 have just told you. prankly, 1 do get vciy weary— 
especially has this been the case the last three days ; so4hat 1 
was really glad to see you. Do not be pained, Rodion 
Romanovitch, if I tell you that you yourself seem very strange 
to me. Say what you hke, libere is something very funny about 
you, and especially now. 1 do not mean at this very moment, 
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but for some time past. All right! I shall say no more. Don’t 
look so angry. I am not such a 6ear as you think.” 

‘'Perha[^ you are no bear at all,” said Raskolnikoflf. “Nay, 
more, you seem to me a very well-bred man, and, at all events, 
you know when it suits you to be sa” 

" 1 do not care a jot for, any one’s opinion,” answered 
Svii'lrigailoif in an off-hand and slightly disdainful tone of 
voice. “Why, therefore, not assume the ways of a badly-bred 
man in a country where they are so elastic, and especially if 
one has a natural tendency that way ?” added he with a laugh. 

Raskolnikoflf looked at him gloomily. “1 have heard that 
you know many people here. You^are*not what is called a 
man without friends. This being so, what are you doing here 
—what is your purposc*^?” 

If is perfectly true, as you say, that I have 'friends’ here,” 
replied the visitor, without answering the principal question 
addressed to him ; “ for the last three days that I have been 
looking abQut the metropolis, 1 have met several of them ; I 
have recognized them, and I fancy that they have recognized 
me. I am tolerably dressed, and I am considered well off. 
The abolition of serfdom has not rumed us, and yet I am not 
anxious to renew former friendships, which used to be unl)car- 
able to me. I have been here since the day before yesterday 
without calling on any one. The club society and the habiiuis 
of Dussaud’s restaurant must try and do without me. Besides, 
what is the fun in cheating at cards?” 

“Ah! were you in the habit of doing .‘fo?” 

“Of course I was I Eight years ago, there was quite a clique 
ofvus—very gentlemanly fellow.s, capitalists, men of letters— 
w'ho used to spend our time in playing cards, in cheating one 
another to our heart’s content. Have you ever noticed that in 
Russia njost of the nobs are more or less pickpocketf ? About 
this time a cardsharper from Nijine, whom I owed seventy 
thousand roubles, had me locked up for debt. It was then 
that Marfa Petrovna showed herself in her true colour^. She 
made terms with my creditor, and, in consideration thirty 
thousand roubles, she paid him, and secured my liberty. We 
were 4naFried, upon which she did her best to bury me like a 
treasure in her country-house. She vzas five years older than 
myself, and was very fond*of me. For seven whole yean I 
never stirred from our village. Ot»erve that during the whole 
course of her life she kept in her possession, by way of hold 
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upon me, the bill 1 bad endorsed for this cardsharper, and 
which she had aecared proxy. Had I tried to kick, she 
would have had me locked up there and thdh. Yes, she 
would; in spite of all her love for me, she would not have 
hesitated, 1 am positive. Woman are so paradoxical." 

suppose if she had ngt had this hold upon yoy, you 
would have left her in the lurch ?” 

“ I hardly know how to answer you. The document in ques> 
lion did not disturb me very much—1 had no kind of wish 
to go else whet e. Twice Marfa Petrovna, seeing that I was 
miserable, urged me to go abroad. But why should 1 ? 1 had 
already been in Europe^ and had never liked it in any shape or 
form. The grand sights of nature ^voke there, undoubtedly, 
your admiration ; but somehow, in watching a sunrise, the sea, 
or even the Bay of Naples, one feels miserable—and,* what is 
worst of all, without knowing why. No! a man is better at 
home. Here, at all events, you can lay the blame on others,* 
thus justifying yourself in your own eyes. I •may perhaps^ 
undertake an expedition to the North Pole, because drink, 
which used to be my only solace, has at last sickened me. 1 
can’t drink any more, I Jiave tried it. But, by-the*by, they say 
there is going to be a balloon-ascent next Sunday in Loussoo- 
poff's garden ; it appears that Berg is going to attempt an aerial 
excursion, and that he is prepared, for a consideration, to take 
a few fellow-travellers. Is that so?” • 

“ Do you want to go up in a balloon ?” 

“ Well, yes—no," muttered SvidrigatlofF, who seemed to have 
become absent-minded. 

“What sort of man can this fellow really be?” thought 
Kaskolnikoff. 

“This bill,” continued Svidrigailoff, “did not vex me in any 
sort of way. I remained in the village of my own accord. Well, 
about a year ago, on the occasion of my birthday, Marfa Petrovna 
returned me this document, in addition to a large .sum of money, 
by way of present. She had plenty of it. * See what confidence 
I have in you,^Arcadius Ivanovitchl’ said she. Those were , 
her very words, I assure you. ^o you believe me? * But you 
must know that I played the squire’s part uncommon^ well: 
everybody knows me down the country-side. And, in order 
to have something to do, I sent* for books. Marfa Petrovna, 
at bottom, approved of m]r taste for reading, although later on. 
the got anxious lest*l might weary from too much application.” 
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*' It appears that Marfa Petrovna's death has left a void 

"Perhaps it has. Such a thing}is quite possible, quite pos¬ 
sible 1 By-thc-by, do you believe in apparitions ?" 

“What kind of apparitions?" 

“ Why, apparitions in the ordinar}' acceptation of the word.” 

“Do you believe in them?” 

“Yes—no, I don't, if you like; and yet- 

“Have you ever seen any?” 

Svidrig.iiloflf looked at his interlocutor with a strange look. 
“Marfa Petrovna appears to me,” replied the latter, and hie 
mouth twitched with an indefinable smile. 

“ Do you really mean she appears to you,?” 

“ Yes, she has already done so three times. The first time 
I saw her was on the very day of her burial, an hour after my 
return from the churchyard. Tins was on the eve of my de¬ 
parture for St. Petersburg. I saw her ag.ain on my journey, 
the day before yesterday she ajipeared lo me at daybreak at 
the Malaia yichera station; ■ her last appearance occurred 
two hours ago, in one of the rooms of iny lodgings. I was 
alone.” 

“Were you wide awake?” 

“Quite so. I was awake on every occasion. She appears, 
talks for a moment, and goes out by the door, always by the 
door. I fancy I hear her footstep.” 

“ P have often said that things of this kind did happen,” 
cried Raskolnikoff brusquely. A moment aficrwards, he was 
astonished at his remark. He was greatly*agitated. 

“You have (dten s.iid so?” asked Svidrigailoff, surprised. 
“Is**it possible? Well, was I wrong in saying that there is a 
point in common between us—yes or no?” 

“You have never said anything of the kind!" replied 
Raskolnikoff irritably. < 

“I have not?” 

“ Never!” 

“I really fancy I have. Just now, on entering here and seeing 
you in bed with shut eyes and pretending "fto be ai4ep, 1 
thougiit to myself, 'That is thetyery man ]'” 

“The very man? What do you mean by such a statement? 
What are you alluding to ?” cried Raskolnikofif. 

“What am I alluding to? I hardly know, to tell you the 
truth,” stammered Svidrigailoff with embarrassment. For a 
moment the two men looked each other hard in the face. 
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"All this is beside th^ question 1** replied Rtskolnikoff 
calmly. "What does she say when she appears to you?" 

"What does she say? She talks n(Misense, talks about silly 
and insigniheant things. Such is man! It vexes me. On Iwr 
first appearance I was tired out—the funeral and service, the 
dinner, all this bad scarcely |ivcn me breathing-time. 1 was 
at last in my study, was smoking a cigar whilst giving scope 
to my reflections, when I saw her enter hy the door. * Arcadius 
Ivanovitch,' says she, * to-day, as a result of all the bother you 
have had, you have forgotten to wind up the dining-room 
clock.* I bad, you must know, been in the habit of winding 
this clock up once a weik, and, if 1 used to forget it, my wife 
always reminded me of it. The foUbwing day, 1 started for 
St. Petersburg. At daybreak, having stopped at a station, I 
got out and entered the refreshment bar. 1 h&d slept badly, 

my eyes were heavy; I ordered a cup of coUbe- All at once, 

whom did I see ? Marfa Petrovna seated beside ipe. She was 
holding a pack of cards. 'Shall I predict what will happen 
during your journey, Arcadius Ivanovitch?' asked she. She 
used to be a capital hand^at teiling fortunes. 1 am cross, 7 must 
own that 1 did not let her tell me mine. I darted away, 
frightened. Luckily, the bell was going for the passengers. 
This very day, after a detestable dinner which I could not digest, 
1 was in my room, and had no sooner lit a cigar when l/>ncc 
more saw Marfa appear. On this occasion she was carefully 
dressed, wore a g^een silk gown with a very long train. 
'Good morning, Arcadius Ivar ovitch!’ said she. 'What do 
you think of my gown? Aniska can't make gowns likejthis 
one.’ Aniska, 1 must tell you, is a dressntaker in our village, 
an ex-serf, who has scr\ed her apprenticeship in Moscow—a 
fine strapping wench. 

" I look at her gown, then carefully at my wife, felling her 
*lt is u^'eless for you to put yourself out, Marfa Pcirovna, 
to come and talk to me about similar trifles.* ^Batuchka' 
said she, 'there seems no way of frightening you.* '1 shall 
marry, shortly, ^larfa Petrovna,* I replied, wishing* to tease 
her a little. 'So you may, Arcadius Ivanovitch, you wq^i’t get 
thought much of for marrying so scon after your first wifes 
death; even if you made a ^sp^y selection, you would only 
gain the contempt of detent people.’ Upon this, she went 
out, and I even fancied 1 heard the rustling of her train. < Is 
that not peculiar ? ** • 
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But perhaps you have been flying all along ?" observed 
Raskolnikoff^ 

**lt is but seldom that I do so” replied Svidrigailofif, ab> 
scntly, and without in any way seeming to heed the rudeness 
of the question. 

“And had you never seen any'apparitions before?” 

“ Oh, yes; but that happened only once some six years ago. 
I used to have a servant called Philka; he had just been buried 
In a f)t of absence, 1 called out as usual, ‘Philka, bring me my 
pipe! ’ He came in, went straight to the cupboard where my 
smoking-requisites were kept. ‘ He is down upon me! ‘ I 
thought to myself, for shortly before h'is death we had had a 
smart altercation. ' IloW dare you,’ I asked, 'how dare you 
come in my presence, out at elbow? Be off, you rascal!’ He 
turned about fkce, went out, and has never appeared again. I 
. never mentioned this circumstance to my wife—it was originally 
my intention^to have a mass sai«d for him, but 1 thought, later 
■ on, that that would be verv ciiildish.” 

“Go and consult a medical man.” 

“ Vour advice is superfluous. 1 know perfectly well that 1 
am ill—although, to tell the truth, I hardly know what is the 
matter with me; in my opinion I am ever so much better than 
you are. Remember, 1 did not ask you ' Do you think that 
people see apparitions ’ ’ my question was, ‘ Do you think that 
there are apparitions ?' ” 

“Indeed, I do nothing of the kind ! ”, rtipliod the young man 
sharply, even angrily. 

What do people generally say on the subject?” muttered 
Svidrigailoff, by way of soliloquy, who, with drooping head, 
was looking askance. “People will tell you, ‘You arc ill: 
hence, what appears to you is nothing but a vision, t^e results 
of delirium.’ But that is not logical reasoning. 1 admit that 
apparitions only happen to the sick; but that proves that, in 
order to see them, one must be sick, and not that they are not 
in existence.” ' \ 

“Tile/are not in existence, I am positive 1'^replied Raskol- 
nikoff yehemently. 

Svidrigailoff looked at him a long time. “ You are of opinion 
that they do not exist ? But ‘might we not say : ‘ Apparitions 
are to some extent portions, particles^ from other spheres ? A 
healthy man outwardly can have no reaspn for seeing them, 
considering that a healthy man is, above all, a material man; he 
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must in consequence, in order to be well, live on or by his 
mundane life. But let him get ill, let his oocmal physical 
organization get out of order, then, forthwith becomes manifest 
the possibility of another world ; and, in proportion to his in¬ 
creasing illness, his contact with the next world becomes nearer 
and nearer till death hurls him straight away into it.’* This 
argument I have held for a long time ; and if you believe in 
another life, nothing can prevent you admitting this.” 

1 do not believe in another life,” replied Raskoliiikofll 
Svidrigailoff remained pensive. ** Supposing we found there 
nothing but spiders or such-like things?” asked he, all of a 
sudden. * • 

“ The man is mad,” thought Raskolnikoff. 

*‘Men always represent eternity as an incomprebeiy^iblc 
idea, as a something immense—immense! Bat why should 
this necessarily be the case ? Imagine, on the contrary, a small, 
room—a bathroom, if you wil^—blackened by smoke, with 
spiders in every comer. .Supposing that to be eterftity I I often • 
conceive it to be so.” 

. '* What 1 do you mean to say that you have not a more just, 
a more consoling idea of eternity?” exclaimed Kaskolnikof](| ill 
at ease. 

“ More just, you ask ? Who knows ? This point of view 
is possibly true, and certainly would be so if I had my way,” 
answ'cred Svidrigailoff, with a vague smile. 

This sinister replv sent a shudder through KaskolnikofTs 
veins. SvidrigailoA^To^ed up, looked the young man hard in 
the face, and burst out laughing. *‘Is it not strange? ” he ex¬ 
claimed. ” Half an hour ago we had as yet not met—we looked 
upon each other as enemies, a something unpleasant had to 
be settled between us; this unpleasantness has not teen touched 
upon, abd we positively end by philosophizing T T)id 1 not 
say that we were birds of a feather ? ” 

“Excuse me,” said Kaskolnikoflf vexed, "be kind enough 
to explain to me, without any more beating about the bush, 
why you have hemoured me with your visit—I am in a hurry— 

1 am obliged to go out.” * 

“Well and good. Is it true that your sister, ETuxodia 
Romanovna, is going to marry Mr. Looshin ? ” 

“ 1 must ask you to leaM^ my sister alone, and not to mention 
her name. I cannot even understand how you dare speak of 
her to me at all, if you really are Svidiigadofi^” , 
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** But as I have called to speak specially of her, it seems 
but natural to speak of her.” ' 

Very well then. Speak up, but look alive.” 

" This Mr. Looshin is a relative of mine by marriage. I am 
quite sure you must already have token stock of him, if you 
have only seen him for half an hour, or if some one worthy of 
belief has mentioned him to you. He is not a suitable match 
for Euxodia Romanovna. In my opinion, your sister would, 
by marrying him, sacrifice herself in an unselfish and fooUsh 
manner—in a word, she would do so for her iamLiy. From 
what 1 knew of you, 1 fancied that you would be delighted to 
see this marriage broken off, provided thik could be done to 
your sister's advantage. •Now that 1 know you p;;rsonally, I am 
sure of,it." 

“ All this is«very candid on your part—nay, even somewhat 
brazen-faced," replied Raskolnikoff. 

" In other words, you give me credit for nothing but selfish 
views? Be kt ease, Rodion j^oiiranovitch; if I only thought 
of myself, 1 should conceal my hand. I am not quite a 
fool-*but on this subject 1 purpose oSering you a remark¬ 
able psychological study. Just now 1 apologized for having 
loved your sister, saying that 1 myself had been a victim. 
Well, at this moment, I have no more love for her. This 
astonishes roe beyond exprcs^iion, for 1 had been hit hard." 

“Vt)ur5 was only the caprice of an idle and vicious man," 
iiiterrupted Raskolnikoff. 

** 1 must own to being an idle and viefous roan. But your 
sister possesses qualities to impress even a libertine like me— - 
after all, mine was only a temporary fascination; of that 1 am 
sure now." 

" How long have you been sure of that ? ” 

I have been suspecting it for some tiiuc of late; and .^'ester- 
day, on arrnnng in St, Petersburg, I became positive of it. 
But, whilst in Moscow, 1 had decided to sue for Euxodia’s 
hand, and to pose as Mr. Ix^osiun’s rival." ^ 

** Excuse my iQterru(>iiiig you, but could yoU not cut Inatters 
somewhat shorter, and explain V;o me the object of your visit ? 
1 repeat that 1 am in a huii)^ that I have calls to make." 

" With pleasure. Havings made up my mind to undertake a 
certain journey, 1 wanted before doing so to settle different 
matters. My children live vrith their aunts; they are rich and 
independent me. Besides, fancy me a father 1 I have only 
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brought with me the sum yrhich Marfa Petrovna made me a 
present of a year ago. This is plenty for my purposes—excuse 
me, but I am coming to the point:—befose starting, 1 want to 
have done with Mr. Looshin—not that I exactly detest him, 
though he was the cause of mj last dispute with my wif^ but 
I w.as enraged when I found out that she bad contrived this 
marriage. 1 now appeal to you for an introduction to Euxodia 
Koniajiovna; you may, if you think fit, be present at our inter- 
view. To begin with : 1 am anxious to submit to your sister 
all the incotiveniences which would arise from her marriage 
wkh Mr. I>ooshin, then 1 would beg of her to forgive the 
annoyances I have caused her, begging, at the same time, her 
acceptance of ten thousand roubles, i^hich would make up for 
a breach, which, I am persuaded, she would not regref if* she 
saw the possibility of such a thing.” * 

“ But you must be mad, po.siiively mad! ” cried Raskol- • 
nikoif, with more surprise than anger. " How d^^te you speak 
in this way?” 

“ I expected you wi:>uld protest, but I shall first show you 
that, although not wealthy, 1 can yet dispose of these ten 
thousand roubles, whieV 1 can do very well without. • If 
Euxodia Romanovna will not accept them, Heaven knows only 
what use I may make of them. Secondly, my conscience is 
perfectly at ease, my offer bemg in every way an unselfish*one. 
Believe me or not, but the future will piovo this to Euxodia as 
well as to yourself. JL qwii that I have behaved very badly to 
your respected sister; 1 regret it bitterly, and 1 am most 
anxious not only to make up the vexations I have caused*her 
by some kind of pecuniary compensation, but to do her some 
kind of service, so that it may not be said that 1 have only 
injured l^r. If my proposition were not a straightforward one, 

I would not make it as frankly as 1 do, and I would draw the 
line to-day at an offer of ten thousand rouble.s, considering that 
I made a much larger offer five weeks ago. Besides, it is 
likely that I may marry a young girl before long, and under 
such conditions,*! cannot be suspected of wishing to‘fascinate 
Euxodia Romanovna. To sum up, 1 tell you that, if the latter 
does become Mr. Looshin^s wife, she is sure to receive this 
amount later, but from another qfiarter. But, pray, do not get 
angry, Rodion Romanovjftch t Judge calmly and soberly." 
Svtdfigaifoff himself .had proaouoced these w'ords with extra¬ 
ordinary apathy. • 
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** Pray cease! ” said Raskolniko/T, ** This proposition is an 
extremely insdlent one.*' 

*' Not at all. Then you mean to imply that if in this world 
of ours a man can only injure his feilow-man, he has ptr 
contra no kind of right to do him any kind of good ? You 
may say customary propriety is opposed to such a theory. 
Nonsense! say I. Supposing I were to die, and were to 

bequeath this sum to your sister: would she still persist in her 

refusal? ” 

“ Probably she would.” 

*'Let us say nothing more about the matter. At all 

events I must beg of you to put mV request to Euxodia 

Romanovna.” 

*' I shall do nothing of the sort." 

“Then, Rodion Romanovitch, 1 rnui>l iry to get a private 
< interview with her, which will t>e impossible without causing 
her aunoyanc^” « 

“ And supposing I were to make her your proposition, would 
you desist from endeavouring to see her privately ? ” 

** I hardly know what to answer. 1 should like, above all 
things, to meet her, if only once.” 

“ Do not indulge in such a hope.” 

“So much the worse. After all, you do not know me. 
Perhaps friendship may grow between us.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“And why not?” said SvidrigailolX, with a smile, whilst 
rising and taking his hat. “ 1 have no wish to force myself 
upon you. Whilst coming here, I did not much expect—this 
very morning I was struck-” 

“Where have you seen me this morning?” asked Raskol* 
nikoff, uneasily. , 

** I saw you by the merest chance. It seems to me, some¬ 
how, that you and 1 are tarred with the same brush.” 

“ That will do 1 May I ask you if you intend starting before 
long ? ” * % 

“ On v?hat journey ? ” ^ 

“ On the journey you spoke about just now.” 

“ Did 1 speak to you about a journey ? Ah! to be sure 1 
did. If you only knew the tjuestion you have raised! ” added 
he with an unfeeling laugh. “ Perhaps, instead of starting on 
this journey, I may get married. My friends are trying to 
arrange an alliance for me.” 
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“ Here?" 

" Yes.*' • 

** You certainly have made the most of your tinte since your 
arrival in St. Petersburg.*’ 

** Well, 1 am off: by-ihe-by, I was going to forget something. 
Tell your sister, Rodion Roipanovitch, that Marfa Petrovna 
has bequeathed to her three thousand roubles. Fact, Marfa 
Petrovna made her will in my presence a week iKsfore her 
death—in two or three weeks’ time, Euxodia Romanovna may 
take possession of her legacy.” 

Is that the truth ? " 

” It is, indeed! sDop’r forget to tell her. Good bye! I 
am living quite close to you,” ^ 

On going out, Svidriguiloff passed Kazoumikhin in the 
doorway. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was close u]'>on eight ©'ch)ck when the two young men set 
out for BakaleiclTs, wishing to get the start of Looshin. * 
“Tell me,” asked Raxoumikhin, as soon as they were in 
the street, *‘who was the man that left your house when I 
entered it ? ” • 

“ That was Svidrigailoff, the landowner, with whom my sister 
once lived as governessy and whose house she was obliged to 
leave because he made love to her. Marfa Petrovna, that 
gentleman’s wife, turned her out of doors. Eater on, thiswery 
Marfa Petrovna apologized to Dounia. She has died quite 
btely. It was about her that my mother was talking just now. 
1 don’t k^ow why, but 1 am very much afraid of«the man. 
He is very queer, and has some firmly-settled plan—one would 
almost fancy that he knows something. He came here shortly 
after his wife’s burial. Dounia must be protected against him. 
This is what I meant to tell you.” ^ 

“ Protect her ! What can ha do to Euxodia Romanovna ? 
I must thank you, Rodia, for having told me that. We will 
protect her, never fear I And wh^re docs the man live ? ” 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“ Why did you not ask*him? It is a pity! But I shall 
remember him.” • 
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“Did you see him?” asked Raskolnikoff, after a certain 
silence. t 

“Yes 1 and have carefully, very carefully, taken stock of him.” 

“ Are you sure ? Did you carefully notice him ? ” added 
Raskolnikoff. 

“ ^ did indeed, I remember lys face arid should recognize 
it nrnongst a thousand. 1 have a good memory for faces.” 

They were once more silent. “ Do you know—it seems to 
—that I am perhaps the dupe of an illusion,” stammered 
Raskolnikoff. 

“What makes you say this? I don’t understand you very 
well." , . 

“Why?” pursued Ropskolnikoff, with a grimace which was 
meant for a smile; “ all of you say that I am crazy, and, do 
you'knbw, jusj now I was struck with th .* idea that you w'ere 
perliaps right, and that I had seen nothing but a vision.” 

“ What an idea I" 

“Whoknvws? I maybe mad after all, and all the events 
of the last few days may only have existed in my imagination.” 

“ I say, Rodia, somebody hiis been upsetting you. But tell 
me, what has he been talking about ? Why did he call at 
air? ” Raskolnikoff said nothing—Razoumikhin reflected for a 
moment. 

“ Listen to my statement. Whilst calling on you, you were 
asleep. Afterwards, we dined; later on, I called on Pornhyrius. 
Zametoff was still there. I wanted to begin, but was un¬ 
fortunate at the outset. 1 could not, fer the life of me, enter 
into details. They seemed as if they could not understand. 
Without, however, showing any kind of embarrassment, I 
took Porphyrias to the window, and liegan to speak with him, 
without, however, any greater success. He looked in one 
direction, ,I in another. At l.ast 1 raise d my fist, telling him 
that I purposed to do for him. He only looked at me in 
silence. 1 said what I had to say, ar d that was all. Awfully 
stupid, you will say. With .Z.imetoff I did not excl^ange a 
single wo^id. 1 was disgusted with my own st/ipi^iity, \men a 
sudden reflection consoled met: for, on going down the stairs, 
1 said to myself, * Is it worth our while to trouble ourselves in 
this way?* If some kind of danger threatened you, that would 
be quite another thing. But under oresent circumstances what 
have you to fear ? You are not ^ilty, hence no occasion to 
be anxious on their account. Later on wc shall laugh at their 
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blunder; and, if I were in your place, 1 would delight in 
mystifying them. What a disgrace for them to hav^ made such 
an awful mistake! Disgusting I Later on, we may be able 
to wake them up a bit, but, for the nonce, all we can do is tn 
laugh at their folly.” 

“ Right 1 ” answered RaskoIrtikofT. But what may you say 
to-morrow ? ” said he to himself. Strange to say, up to the 
present time he had not once thought of asking himself, 
**What will Razoumikhin say when he shall know that I am 
guilty?” At this idea he looked hard at his friend. The 
accounts of his visit to Porphyrins had interested him but 
little ; other thint^s a*bsoiFbed his attention at this moment 

They met Looshm in the passage; 4ie had turned up pre¬ 
cisely at eight, but had lost much time in looking (or the 
number, so that they entered all three together without looking 
or bowing. These young men were the first on the scene. Peter 
Pctrovitch. a stickler for proprie^, stayed a moment behind to 
take his overcoat off. Pulchena Alexandrovna 'immediately 
advanced towards him. Dounia and Kaskolnikoff greeted 
each other. Peter Petrovitcli, on entering, bowed to the ladies 
in an amiable manner, although with suitable gravity. Besides, 
he stood somewhat disconcerted. Pulchena Aiexandrovna, 
who seemed ill at ease, begged all her guests to sit round the 
samovar. Dounia and Looshin sat opposite to one another at 
the ends of the table. Kazouinikhin and R.askoinikoif laced 
Pulcheria AIexandrovn|, the former at Looshin’s side, the 
latter by the side of his sister. 

There was a moment's silence. Peter Petrovitch slowly 
drew a scented cambric handkerchief out of his pocket, lir>d 
blew his nose. His manners were, undoubtedly, those of a 
kindly mjin, who.se dignity had been somewhat wo^unded, and 
who was resolutely determined to have an explanatioft As he 
took off I'is overcoat in the hall, he had already asked himself 
if the be.st punishment to inflict on tne ladies would not be to 
retire there and then. This idetf, however, he had not carried 
out, for he loveef, above all, to sec things clear before him— 
and here things were not quite Clear to him. Since they had 
so openly de.spised bis demand there must have l>eeif some 
reason for it, and what could thisareason have been? Perhaps 
it would be better to clear ihe matter up first, there would atill 
be time enough for punishment— and punishment, though 
delayed, is none the*less sure. 
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** 1 hope you have had a pleasant journey ? " he asked, as in 
duty bound, of Pulcheria Alexan</rovna. 

“ Thank God, I have, Peter Petrovitch.” 

** 1 am delighted to hear it And Euxodia Romanovna has 
also, I trust, not been overtired ? ” 

** 1 am young and strong, and do not get tired; but for my 
mother this journey has been a very trying one,” replied 
Dounia. 

“What can you expect ? Our highways are very long, Russia 
is a large country, and, however much I longed to do so, I was 
not able to meet you yesterday. I hope, however, that you 
have not had much inconvenience ? ” ‘ 

“ On the contrary, Peter Petrovitch, we have been in a 
bad, plight,” Pulcheria Alexandrovna hastened to reply, with 
peculiar emphasis, “and, had not God sent us Dmitri Proko- 
htch, 1 do not know what would have become of us yesterday. 
Permit me to introduce to yo^ our deliverer, Dmitri Prokohtch 
Razoumikhin," added she. 

“Why—I have already had the pleasure—yesterday!” stam¬ 
mered Looshin, casting a malicious side-glance at the young 
m^n, whilst silently knitting his brows. 

Peter Petrovitch was one of those men who do their best 
to appear amiable and lively in society, but who, under the in¬ 
fluence of the least unpleasantness, suddenly lose all their 
grace, to the extent of seeming more like bags full of flour 
than dap(>er cavaliers. Silence reigned once more; Rnskol- 
nikoff became obstinately silent; Euxodia Romanovna thought 
that it was wiser for her to remain silent; Razoumikhin had 
notning to say. So that Pulcheria Alexandrovna saw herself 
in the painful necessity of renewing the conversation. 

“Did you know that Marfa Petrovna was dead?” ^hc com¬ 
menced, Resorting to a last resource. 

“ Indeed I I heard of it at once, and I can tell you that, 
immediately after his wife’s burial, Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidri- 
gailofT posted in all haste to St. Petersburg. I have thf^oo the 
best authority.” 

“ To St. Petersburg ? And he is here ? " asked Douni^ in an 
alarmed tone of voice, whilst interchanging looks with her 
mother. 

“ Quite so; and we may suppose .that he has not come with¬ 
out a purpose. The hurry of his journey, and all the preceding 
circumstances Wad one to think so.” 
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“Good heavens! Is it possible that he purposes pursuing 
Dounetchka as far as herd?” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexan- 
drovna. 

“ It seems to me that you need none of you be very anxious 
as to his presence in St. Petersburg, provided, let roe tell 
you, that you mean to avoid all kind of dealing with him.# As 
for me, I am wide-awake, and I shall soon know where be is 
quartered.” 

“Ahl Peter Petrovitch, you have no notion how you have 
frightened me!" resumed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. '* I have 
only seen him twice, and he struck me as being terrible, 
terrible! I am sure* that he was the cause of Marfa Petrovna's 
de.ath.” * 

'* The precise details which have come to my cars do not 
justify such a conclusion. L do not deny, however, tliat* his 
evil doings may to a certain extent have hurried the natural 
course of things. But as to his general conduct, as to 
the real character of the man, Tf agree with youR I do not 
know what he is now, and what Marfa Petrovna may have 
left him. I shall shortly know it. One thing is certain, 
namely, that, being here *in St. Petersburg, he will not delay 
resuming his old ways, provided he have pecuniary resources. 
He is the most vicious, the most depraved of men. I am 
justified in believing that Marfa Petrovna, who was silly enough 
to be smitten with him, and who paid all his debts eight ^ears 
ago, has been of use to him in yet another way. By dint of skill 
and sacrifice, she htisRed up a criminal afTair which would 
certainly have sent Mr. Svidrigailofif to Siberia. It was in con¬ 
nection with an assassination committed under peculftirly 
terrible and, I may say, odd circumstances. Now you know 
the man, if you are still anxious to get acquainted with him.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. Ras- 
kolnikoff listened attentively. 

“You speak, I presume, from certain information?” asked 
Dounia, in a severe tone of voicei 

“I only repeat what I have heard from Marfa Petrovna 
herself. It must be remembered that, from a judicial point of 
view, this affair is a very obscure one:—at the time of the oc¬ 
currence there used to live here-~^nd it appears that she still 
does so—a certain woman p( the name of Resslich, a foreigner, 
who lent money at usurious rates, and carried on other small 
trades. An intricate and mysterious connection bad existed 
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for a long time between this woman and Mr. Svidrigailoff. 
She had living with her a distant relative, a niece—a girl, 1 
fancy of fourteen or fifteen years of age, who was deaf and 
dumb. Resslich hated the lass, she grudged her every mouth¬ 
ful of bread, and used to beat her with the utmost inhumanity. 
Oner day, this unfortunate creature was found hanging in the 
garret—the customary inquest ended in a verdict of suicide, 
and things seemed to rest there, when the police received in¬ 
formation that the child had been violated by Svidrigailoff. 
The whole matter was an obscure one, 1 admit; the charge 
came from another German female, a woman of notoriously 
loose morals, and whose testimony copld not be of great weight. 
In a word, there was nq. trial. Marfa Petrovna started for the 
country, lavished her money, and succeeded iti preventing 
pursuit Bur, none the less, the most awkward leports were 
bruited abroad about Mr. Svidrigailoff; whilst you lived with him, 
Euxodia Romanovna, you have doubtless also heard the story 
about his seivant Pliilip, whoBied a victim of his harsh treat¬ 
ment This happened six years ago, at the time wlien serf¬ 
dom was yci in existence.” 

'* On the contrary, 1 heard that this Philip had hanged 
himself!" 

“ Quite so, but he was compelled—or, more correctly, driven 
—to commit suicide, in consequence of the incessant brutality 
and systematic vexation of his master.” 

did not know that,” replied Dounia, drily. “ I have only 
heard a somewhat strange story about‘this circumstance; this 
Philips it appears, was hypochondriacal, a kind of philosophic 
servant, who, according to the statements of his fellow-servants, 
had gone wrong through reading; he is supposed to have 
hanged himself to escape his masjter’s sneers and not ins blows. 

1 have always seen ti\e latter treat his servants very humanely; 
he was beloved by them, although they attributed to him 
Philip’s death.” 

I observe, Euxodia Romanovna, that you have a f^sire to 
exculpate him,” replied Looshin, with a trrtacherous smile. 
*‘The fact is, the man is a good hand at currying favour with 
the ladies; poor Marfa Petrovna, who has died under such 
strange circumstances, is a lamentable proof of it. I have only 
wished to warn your mother and ypursclf, by way of warning 
as to the attempts he will not (ail to renew. As for me, I am 
firmly persuaded that this man will die in a debtors* prison. 
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Marfa Petrovna thought to^ much about her children’s in¬ 
terests, to indulge an intention of ever securing to her husband 
a considerable portion of her fortune. She may probably have 
left him enou^^h to live fairly comfortably, for, with his dissi¬ 
pated tastes, he would have squandered everything within a 
year.” * • 

“Pray, Peter Petrovitch, let us talk no more about Mr. 
SvidrigaYloff,” exclaimed Dounia. “ This subject is unpleasant 
to me.” 

“He called upon me just now,” said, somewhat sharply, 
Raskolnikoff, who, ujp to that moment, had not said a word. 

The com[)any turned towards him with exclamations of 
surprise. Peter Petrovitch himself seertied curious. 

“ Half an hour ago, whilst I was asleep, he entered my rqpm, 
roused me, and stated his name,” continued * RaskolnikolT. 
“He was quite at home and cheerful; he is very anxious to 
become friends with me. Anr^pngst other things, he is very 
anxious to have an interview with you, Dounia; and he has 
requested me to act as go-between for this purpose. He has 
a proposal to make to you, and has told me the nature of it. 
I,ikewise he positively assured me that Marfa Petrovna, a we|;k 
before her death, had lett you, in her will, three thousand 
roubles, and that you could draw this sum after some little 
delay.” 

“God be praised I” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
whilst making the sig/t gt the cross. “ Pray foriier I Dounia, 
pray for her 1 ” 

** It is a ^sitive fact,” Looshin could not help aJmittingj 

“Well, and what more?” asked Dounetchka eagerly. 

“ He also told me that he himself was not rich, and that 
the whole of the fortune would pass to his children, who are 
now staying with their aunt. He has also informed me that 
he was living quite near me, but where 1 don’t know—I forgot 
even to ask him.” 

“And what is he anxious to*propose to Dounia?” asked 
Pulcheria, anxiously. “ Did he tell you ? ” 

“He did” 

“ What was it ? ” 

“You shall know bter on.” After having m.'tde this answer, 
RaskolnikofT began to drink hit tea. 

Peter Petrovitch k>oked at hit watch. “ An urgent matter 
compels me to go. 1, therefore, will not disturb your party,” 
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added he, with a somewhat nettled air. Upon this, be 
ro.se. 

•* Stay, Peter Petrovitch," said Dounia, ** you had intended 
spending the whole of your evening with us. Besides, you 
yourself wrote that you wanted to have an explanation of some 
kin<]*with mamma.” *’ 

” You are quite right, Euxodia Romanovna,” replied Petet 
Petrovitch, in an nlTectcd tone of voice, whilst pretending to 
sit down, holding, however, his hat in his hand. ** I certainly 
wanted to clear up with your respected mother and yourself 
.some matters of the utmost gravity. But, as your brother 
cannot explain in tny presence certain' proposals of Mr. Svid* 
rigailolTs, 1 am neither a'ble nor anxious to make an explanation, 
brfrre a third party, on certain points of the utmost importance. 
Besides, I had expressed in the most formal terms a desire 
left unheeded.” Ixioshin's face had become hard and 
repellent. „ . 

“1 admit that you asked that my brother should not be 
present at our interview, and, if your request has not been 
acceded to, it was solely at my entreaty,” replied Dounia. 
** You wrote to us that my brother had insulted you; according 
to me, no misunderstanding ought to exist between you, and a 
reconciliation must take place. If Rodia has really offended 
you, he must apologize, and will do so.” 

On hearing these words, Peter Petrovitch felt less than ever 
disposed to make concessions. ” With the best will in the 
world, Euxodia Romanovna, it is impossible to forget certain 
insults. In all things there is a limit dangerous to overstep, 
for, once stepped over, return or retraction is impossible.” 

“ Put this sensitiveness on one side, Peter Petrovitch,” cried 
Dounia, moved; ** be the noble and intelligent man 1 have 
always known you to be, and which 1 always wish to see you. 

1 have made you a sacred promisi ; trust me, therefore, in 
this matter, and believe me capable of ju^ing imprtially. 
The part of arbitrator, whicli 1 claim at this mome.\ is as 
great a surprise for my brother as for you. ‘When this day, 
upon feceipt of your letter, 1 urgently asked him to be present 
at our interview, 1 did not in any way communicate to him 
my intetitions. Believe me, that it you refuse to be reconciled, 

I shall be obliged to declare in fevour of one of you, to the 
exclusion of the other. It is there the question rests. I 
.neither wish ror ought to make a w'rong choice. If in your 
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favour, 1 must break with my brother; if in his, 1 must break 
with you. I will, and have & right to be, enlightened as to 
your feelings towards me. 1 shah know either whether 1 have 
a brother in Kodta, or if in you a husband wiio loves and 
appreciates roe.'* 

Euxodia Romanovna,’* replied Looshin, vexed, ** your lan¬ 
guage suggests too many and varied intcrprelalious—nay, more, 
1 find it olfensive, considering the position I hold with refer¬ 
ence to yourself, to say nothing of the vexation of seeing 
myself placed on the same level as—a Hery young man. You 
seem to admit the possibility of a breaking off of our marriage. 
You say you must cli<)useJbetween your brother and me. This 
shows how small 1 am in your eyes. 1 cannot accept 
this, cons;deriiig our rolationsiiip and our mutual eijgagc- 
ment. ” » 

What! ” cried Dounia, blushing to the roots of her hair. 

I weigh your intc-rcst with what is dearest to me in life, and 
you com; l.iin that you are but little in my eyes?” * 

RaskolnikofT snuled sarcasiicaliy. Kaxouinikhin pulled a 
face, but the girl’s reply did not appi^asc Looshin, who became 
more and more .irrogant aftvl intractable. ^ 

'‘Love fur your husband, ior the luture companion of your 
life, should ri o superior to a brother’s love,” he cried, sen- 
tentiously ; *‘at all events, I must nut be placed on the same 
level. Alibovgh 1 stated just now that 1 did not wisii, nay, 
could not exptain myself in your brother's presence on the 
main object of iny visft, ^here is one point, and that a very 
important one for me, wiiich I am anxious to clear up, and at th.s 
very moment, with your miaiier. Your son," continued he, 
whilst addressing himself to Pulci.eria Alcxandrovna, “offended 
me yesterday, in presence of Mr. Kazoutnikhin—excuse lue, 
but 1 have*forgotteii yuur name,” said he to the latter*, with a 
pleasant bow, “by the way in which he distorted a remark 
made by me some time ago, as I was taking tea at your house. 
I stated on that occasion that, in iity opinion, a poor girl, who 
had been familial* with poverty, offered her husband more 
guarantees for virtue and happhress than a girl who had 
always lived in afHucnce. Your son has delilreratcly attached 
another meaning to my words; he has attributed to me odious 
intentions, and, in doing so, J. presume he relied on your own 
correspondence. It would be a great relief to me, Fulcheria 
Alexandrovna, if you dan prove me mistaken. me, there- 
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fore, I pray, in whit words you reproduced my statement in 
your letter to Rodion Romanovitch.” 

“I scarcely remember,” replied Pulcheria Alexandrovna, 
“ but I give it as I understood it. I do not know how Rodia 
has repeated the senter^ce to you. He may have strained the 
woVding.” 

“He can only have been able to do so under the influence 
of what you wrote him.” 

“ Peter Petrovite'n,” answered Pulcheria Alexandrovna, with 
dignity, “ the proof that neither Dounia nor 1 have taken your 
words in had part is the fact of our bcin^ here." 

“ Well saiti, mamma !” exclaimed'the girl. 

'•‘Then it is I who iim wro.’.gl” cried Looshin, angered. 
fc.et me tell you, Peter Petrovilch, you keep on accusing 
Rodion. Now you, in your last letter, you charge him with 
something un’rue,” pursued Pulcheria Alexandrova, greatly 
comfortcvl, by the girl’s appryvai. 

**I do not remember having written anything untrue.” 

*‘Accordit»g to your letter,” declared Uaskolnikoff, without 
turning towards Looshiii, “ 1 had given to a girl, whom 1 had 
only seen once, the money T was supposed to have given to the 
widow of a man who had been run ovei by a carriage. You 
wrote that with the intention of getting me in bad odcur with 
my family, and, in order to succeed all the better in this, 
you have described in the most ignoble manner, the 
conduct of a girl, a stranger to yoviiself. This is a base 
defan>ation.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” answered Looshin, trembling with passion, 
“if in my letter I at all expatiated on what concerns you, it 
was solely because your mother and sister had asked me to let 
them know how 1 had found you, 'ud the impression you 
made upon me. I defy you to point out a single untruthful 
line in the passage in question. ^ )o you deny having squan¬ 
dered your money? And, as to the unhappy family in ques¬ 
tion, would you go so far 'as to guarantee ttie respe»;^ability of 
all its’members ?” * 

‘.‘According to ray ideas', with all your respectability, you 
are not worth the finger of the young woman you slander.*’ 

“ And do you mean to 'tell me that you would not hesitate 
to introduce her into the society of your mother and sister?” 

“ I have already done so, if you want to know. I invited 
her yesterday to sit down by my mother and Dounia.” 
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Rodia! ” exclaimed Pulcheria Alexandrovna. Dounstchka 
blushed, Razoumikhin knitted his brows, while oa Looshin’s 
lips played a scornful smile. 

“Judge for yourself, Euxodia Romanovna,” said he, “if it is 
possible for us to be friends, i trust that this is now under 
stood, and that there may be n5 more talk about it 1 auT ofi, 
in order to no longer embarrass your family circle; besides, yo.i 
have coniidences to exchange.” He rose and took his hat 
But let me tell you, before going, that I do not wish to be 
exposed, ju future, to a similar interview. Of you especially, 
Pulcheria Ale.xandrovna, do I ask tins favour, all tiie more :*s 
my letter was addrcsjtd tf) you, and to no one else.” 

Pulcheria Aloxtndroviia felt somewhat rufilud. “You think 
yourself, then, wholly master here, Peter Pelrovitch! Doupia 
has told you why your wish was not tulfilled, Mthough her 
intentions were of tire best But I must tell yon that your 
style of writing is an iinpenous o^e. Arc we to lo^k upon all 
your wishes as cominam.s? Let me tell you that you ought, 
above all things, to treat us, under presrnt circumstances, w'ith 
consideration, for our confidence in yourself has caused us tr> 
give up everything to cum’c here, and, consequently, you hai*: 
us at your men y.” 

“Von arc not quite right there, Pulrlreria Alexandrovna. 
especially as you are now ' of the legacy left by 
iVtrjvna to your duugiiter. 'Phese three thousand ruublf;.-; 
come in the very nicl^ oj time, it would appear, judging from 
the unusual lone you assume,” added Looslnn bitterly, 

“Your rema:k seems to imply that you have been spt^;!!- 
lating on our poverty I” observed Dounia irriiaiiiy. 

“At the present tmn*, however, I am not able t i do anything 
of the kin^ especially as 1 do not wish to prevent yOuj hearing 
of the secret proposals Arcadius Ivanovitch SviJrigaiioff has 
wished your broth<*r to lay before you. It wocM appear to me 
that these proposals ere, for you, of co.nsideriibie and perhajis 
pleasant significance.” * 

“Heavens!” dkchimed Pulcheria AJexandrovna. ‘Razou- 
mikhin moved impatiently in his*cbair. , 

**Tell me, sister, are you not ashamc<l now?” asked Raskr-1- 
nikoff.' • 

** 1 am, Rodion," replied the young lady. “ Peter Petrovitch, 
leave the room! ” raid she to Lroshin, pale with anger. 

The latter did not expect such on end. He hadibcen too pre- 
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fumptuous, had reckoned too much on his own power and on 
the helplessness oi his victims. £ven now he could hardly be¬ 
lieve his own cars. “Kuxodia Romanovna,” said he, pale, 
and with quivering lips, “ if 1 go now, depend upon it that I 
shall never return. Think well whnt you are about! I mean 
what I any ! ” * 

** Insolent man! ” exclaimed Dounia, bounding from her 
cha'r. “ 1 have no kind of wish ever to i ce vou here ai7.ain.'’ 

“What? Is that really so?” shouted Looshin, all the more 
disconcerted a , ewn at the c.leventh hour, he had scarcely 
believed such a rupture possible. “ And is that the way the 
wind blows? iliit permit me to say\ Kuxodia, that 1 am in a 
pusition to protest.” * 

V What right have you to speak in this way?” interrupted 
Pulcheria ARxaiuirovna vehemently. “How c.iri you protest? 
What is your right? Do you think 1 would entrust my 
Dounia to a. tiuni like you?. Be ofT! leave us, henceforth, in 
^H^acel Wc have been wrong to asaent to an unmannerly 
thing, and 1 e^peclalIy.” 

“And yet, Pulcheria Ale.xandrovna,” replied Peter Petro- 
I’/lch, exasperated, “you have bound me down by making me 
a jiromisc which you now decline to fulhl, anJ this has put me 
to some expense.” 

This last complaint was so much in keejiing with I.ooshin’s 
character, that Kaskolnikoff, in spit.; oi his wraiii, coulil hardly 
near it without bursting out laughing.^ Tbii- however, not 
the case with l^ulcherla Ale\androvnn. 

“Expense?” retorted shi vjolcntly. “Do you mean, per¬ 
haps, the box y-'U .‘iciU us? But you managed to forward it 
carriage-tice. Heavens I you pielend that we have bound you 
down in some kiod of way ! Fancy turnip ; the tables in t,ach 
a manner! Say, rather, that wc were at your mercy, 1‘cter 
Petrovitrh, and not you at ours !’* 

“ Enough, mamma ! enough ! I must lx g ! ” said Euxodia 
Romanovna. “ Petei PetroVitch, do me the I'avcur ot living 
the room 1 ” * 

‘*1 am doing so; only, another word,” he said, almost beside 
h{nis(df. “"N'our mother seems to have completely forgotten 
that 1 a.sked tor the honour* of your hand at a time when all 
kinds of rep(.>rts were going about oonceming you. In braving, 
for your sake, \>ubiic opinion, in vindicating your reputation, I 
had reason to hope that you would be ihauklul to me in con- 
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ficqucnce—indeed, I fancied I had a right to rely on your 
gratitude, ^^y e^'es are open%d, however. 1 see that my con¬ 
duct wa^ indiscreet, and that 1 was wrong to ignore public 
opinion.'* 

“It seems that the fellow wants his head broken I” cried 
Razoumikhin, who had started nip to chastise him for hi» in¬ 
solence. 

“Yon are a base, bad man 1“ cried Doiinia. 

“Not anotlur word! " exclaimed Raskolnikoff, pas.sionately 
checking Razoumikhin: and, approaching Looshin and speak¬ 
ing in his face, he said, in a low but distinct tone of voice: 
“Be good enough to witliilraw ! not another word, or-“ 

I’eier Pelroviicii, pale and trembling*with anger, looked at 
him for a second more, turned on his heel, and wen^ lyir- 
bouring in his heart mortal hatred for Raskolnikolf, to whom 
he attributed his disgrace. And, stranie to say, on going 
downstairs, he fancied that all w.as not yet lof.t, and that there 
mighl st/d be a pos;>ibiiily of rcconciliat.on with the*two ladies. 


CHAP PER III. 

For I’le nrxt few niinu'es, ti-e whole cornj)nny was very 
cheerful—iti satisfaction \Yas manilesLed by laiiginer. Djuri- 
etchka alone grew pule at intervals and knitted her brow* 
w'hilst reflecting on the* previous unple.T-ai.tness. But the 
merriest ot all was Razoumikhin. His satisiaction, to which as 
yet he dared not openly give vent, was betrayed in spite of him¬ 
self by the feverish tremor of his person. Ho was now in a 
position to devote him>e!f to tiie two ladies. Nevertheless, he 
kept these hopes in his heart-of-hcarts, fearing to give utterance 
to his thoug'i'ts. As for RaskolnikofT, immovabie and hullen, 
he in nowise shared the general mirth—indeed, it might be 
said that his thoughts wore elsewiiere. A.ter ids eagerness to 
see a repture with4x>05hin, be seemed the first man to^wiiom 
this very rupture was of the small-^t rossible interest. Dounia 
could not get over the idea that he was still angry with her,"and 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna anxiously wjitched him. 

“ Tell me wliat Svidrigailo^ has been saying to you ? “ asked 
the young lady, approaching ner brother. 

“Pray dol ” cxchiraed Puhhcria Alexandrovna^ 
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PvaskohliUoff looted up. “Why, he insists absolutely on 
niakinj^ yop .1 present of ten thousand roubles, and is most 
anxious to see you once, in my presence.” 

“Seelior! Never I” cried Pulcheiia Alexandrovna. “And 
boH' d..re he offer her money ? ” 

Upon which RaskolnikotT i*ela*ed somewhat curiously his 
interview with Svidrigailuff. Dounia was extremely startled 
when she heard the nature of SvidrigaiKjffs propf'sals. For a 
1 )ng tone she remained thoughtful. ” He has formed some 
a'.ri;cious intention ! ” she muttered, with a shudder. 

Raskolnikoff observed her lean “ I rather fancy that T shall 
hive further opportunity of sccin:; kim,v he remarked to his 
sister. t 

“We shall be sure to find his v iiercabcut^. I’ll m d;e that 
liiy busim;‘.4.’' cn^'d Ra/fjutnikhui cncrgf'tirailv. '* Depend 
upon it, I .‘.hall nut hi'-e sudit of him. i lia\c Kodia’s per* 
m:>"don. lie himsell void me not very long ago. ‘ Waich over 
my sister! * Do you consent to tliai, JCuxodia Kumanovna? ” 
Dounia *:niiied whilst holding out her hand to the young 
mnn. Puk uria Alexandrovna r:ast on her a timid glance; in 
ythcr respects, the three tlv u^and rorhles Iiad decide.ily 
calmed her. A quarter of .in hour l.itcr, e\erybody was 
chattering with great animation. E.en R-i^kolnikoff, although 
taciturn, listened for some time attentively to what wa.s being 
said. Ka/.'mmikhin cn^iossed all the converssti-'n. 


“And wliy, may 1 .T.k, why leave this place? “ he exclaimed 
V'i'ii conviction. “ Wliat will vuJ do *in vovii wiciched little 
town? The main thing to take into con.suicration is that you 
arc all together here, and you know that you are indispensable 
to one another. Don't forget, you cannot separate. I..et me 
urge you to remain a little longer. upon me as a fii. nj, 

as an arfsoci.iic, and I am convinced liiat wc shail stlirt a p- yinq; 
business. Now li-.tcn, and I will expl.iin 10 \uu my p;oject in 
all its details. 'I'he idea came upon me this very morning, 


I K'fore any tiling had happened. He:e it is: I have ar.|#incle 
whonj'you shall know, a kinuiyand respect»h’!e gieybeard; this 
uncle possesses .1 capital of a thousand roubles which he is 
rcafcely in need of, lor he lia.s a pension sufiici. nt lor all his 
wants. For the ia^l two years he has oftered me this capital at 
fix per cent, interest. I quite understand hi'5 subterfuge: it is 
a kindly expedicc.t to help me. Now', last ye-ir I was not in 
want of mui;|cy, but this year I eagerly looked forward to my 
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uncle’s visit in order to accept his proposal. AcM to his 
thousand roubles another thousand of vour own, ^nd behold 
the partnership is a settled thin^! Now, what shall wc 
start?" 

'I’hen Razoumikhin set about explaining his plan. According 
to him, the greater number of sour publishers and bookscMerb 
did badly because they did not thoroughly understand theii 
business; but, with good books, money could be made. Foi 
the last two years he had been connected with divers firm;*, 
understood the trade, and had a fair knowledge of three 
European langu;tj;;’b. A week I’cfore, he had told Raskolriikofi 
that his German was poor,And had said so in order to induce his 
friend to help him in a tran-lafion whirl* would bring in a few 
roubles. Raskolnii-u'ff had not, however, been duped by tjii'* 
falsi-hood. • 

“Then why?” asked Razoumikhin, getting interested, “why 
not go in for a good thing, when we have ;t heady one of the 
most essential means of action—money? Of course we shall 
have to woik, we mean doing so, we shall all of us do so—you, 
Kuxodia, I, Roduui. Why, there are publications which pay 
uncommonU n\'- 11I ail, we shall have the advantag|p 

of knowing just what to ir.inslair. Wc bhail be irauslaters, 
publishers, teacliers. Now I can he of immense value because 
of my experienre. Having been close up<jn two years in the 
very thick of publishers, I know the ins and outs of the 
business, which is lujt <^0 very difficult after all, let me tell you I 
W'hen the chance doe? tflrn up of earning soiuething, why let 
it go by? 1 could mention t'vo or ilirce books whose bnn'dng- 
out would be something like a gold mine. Even the fact of 
pointing them out to one of our publishin t firms ought to 
in; worth to mc somctiiing like five hundred roubles—but 
catch me doing sol And, even then, the n'-o-lles rfiight be 
cajiable of hrs'laiingl As to the plant, the p.i,-rr, printinr, 
.selling—leave that to me, 1 know all alx^ul it! VV'e must 
commence in a simll way; later out w'o w.il do business on a 
bigger scale, and we snail be sure to make ends meet." • 

Dounia's eyes sparkled. • 

“ Your proposition pleases me amazingly, Dmitri Prokotitch,” 
said she. • 

“I, of course, don’t unc^rstand anything about all this,” 
.added Palcheria Alexandrovna. “The idea may be good. 
Heaven only knows. Wc arc obviously ol>'..g-.d ,to remain « 
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rcrtain time here,” continued she, casting a glance on her 
eon. , * 

“And what do you think of the idea, brother?” asked 
Dounia. 

“Think it an excellent idea,”replied Raskolnikoff. *' Mind, 
a Itfrgc publishing Itouse can*t^e founded in a day, but 1 know 
five or six books whose success w'ould be cermin. And one 
thing, you may have every confidence in Ra/oumikhin*s 
capacity: he is a clever fellow—and, besides, you can talk the 
matter over again.” 

“ Hu.’rah ! ” cried Razoiimikhin. “ Now stop a bit There 
.^re, in this very house, some apartments Vjiiite se; arate and in¬ 
dependent of the premises j t!ie rt-nt is not heavy, they are 
furnished, three small room?. Hirt' them. You will be all 
r*ght there, hi! the moio so as you inny ail live together and 
have Rodia with >ou. Hut where are you off to, R(;dia?” 

“ What,^ are you already ^oing?” asked Piiicheria Alexan- 
drovna anxiously. 

“And at such a time as this!” exclaimed Razoumikhin. 
Dounia looked at her brother w;*fi surprise aiul distrust. He 
held liis cap, ii-..'iking ready to go oilt. 

“One would re.^lly say that lliis is a question of an eternal 
separation, ^^'l^y, you are not going to bury me yet ? ” said he 
strangely. He smiled, but what a smile! “After all, this is 
perhaps tlie la'.t time we an* in each otlier’s contpany. Who 
knows?” added he all on a sudd-n. Thete words fell spon¬ 
taneously from his lij^s. 

,“What on earth is the maUer with you?” inquired his 
mother anxiou .Jy. 

“Where are you off to, Rodia?” asked Dounia, empha¬ 
sizing her que.stion, 

“i rnust be ofi'l” he replied. His voice hesitaffcd, but his 
pale face showed a mnrked rcsolulion. “1 was desirous to 
say, on ccmini, here—I was desirous to tell you, mother, and 
you also, Dounia, that it sfould be better if we sept^ted for 
some lime—1 do not feel well, I am in ne^'d of rest; 1 shall 
coi^e later—I shall come wften I can—I shall not forget you, 
and shall alwa> s love you. Leave me 1 Leave me alone I This 
has been my ititention for some time, hly resolutioo is an 
irrevocable <me! Whatever may.happen to me, lost or not, 1 
must be alone—forget me, I beg. I'hat is far better. Don't 
make inquires about me-—when necessary 1 sliall come of my 
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own accord, or—shall call for you I Perhaps everything may 
come right yet 1 But, in thef meanwhile, if you really love me, 
give up the idea of seeing me. If not, I feel 1 shall hate you. 
Good-bye! ** 

“ Good Lord 1 ” groaned Pulcheria Alexandrovna. A terrible 
flight liad seizt^d upon both ladies as well as upon Kazoumi^diin. 
**K.odia, Kodia! Be reconciled with us, let us be friends as ia 
the past 1” rr'eu the poor mother. 

Slowly did Rabkolnikofif move towards the door, but before 
reaching it Dounia had joined him. “Oh, bmlherl how can 
you behave like this to our mother?" ciicd tiie giti, v.itii alook 
of passionate indignatio;^ 

lie made un effuri to face her, *«lt is nothing. 1 shall 
come back ! " he suiiiuncred in a low tone of voice, like a man 
not fully conscious of what he is saying. And hedeft the idbm. 

“Sulfish, hard, and pitiless fellow!" exclaimed Dounia. 

“ He is not selfish ; he is mad ! mad ! 1 tell you 1 Can you 
not see that? It is you wiio arifpitiless in tiiis instance 1" re¬ 
torted Kazouraikhin, whilst bending over the >\..ung lady whose 
hand he f^rippcii rou'^hly. 

** ] shall be bat k before h»ng 1" I^e yelled to PuJdieri.1 
Alexandrovna, now umiost iaiutiug. Aitu he rushed out of t!Iio 
room. 

KnskolnikofT was waiting ft>r him at the end of the passage. 
** 1 knew you wcru.d come after me,” he observed. “ (*o back 
to them I Don’t leave them J Stay with them to morrow. 
Stay With them always*) •If—if I ran, I w 111 return. Farewell 1 ” 

He was moving away without holuing out his hand to 
Razoumikhin. • 

“But, whither are you going?” stammered out the hitter, 
aghast. “ Wiiat is wiong with you? How can you behave in 
this way?^* • 

Kaskolnik<>£r stopped again. “Omeforall, never qMestion 
me about anytiii.ng 1 I have nothing to say > not call. 1 
may come again. Ixtave me; but, as for them, do uot leave 
them 1 Do you understand ? " . 

The passage was dai k. Theywstood close to a lamp. Fora 
moment both looked at each other in silence. At tins moment 
Razoumikhin recalled the whole o^bis past life. RasLolniko/T’s 
fixed and fiery look seemed as if anxious to p.*'ohc his very 
souL All at once he shivered and grew pale as a (.orp;;e; the 
dreadful truth had dawned upon him. 

• *i sot 
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" Dc' you understand me, now ? ” suddenly asked Raskol- 
nikofl, who^e features were terriliiy distorted. "Go back to 
them!*' concluded he, and, with rapid footsteps, he left lire 
bouse. 

It v.’oiild be needless to describe the scene which followed 
uporw Rar.oumikhin's return to 4'ulchcria Alexandrovua. As 
may be j;ucsscd, the young man did his very best to pacify 
the two fidir.s. He assured them that Kodia, be:ng ill, was 
in need of rest ; he assured them that ihe latter would not fail 
to come again, that they would see htm daily, that his tempera- 
nient was more or less out of order, that he could not lie 
disturbed, and promising to watch ok'or his fiiend, wdiom he 
would entrust to the *,carc of a conqietent doctor—yea, if 
necessary, to the care of th“ big v gs of ihe ht almg art. .^^d, 
frorh tins very night, Ra/.oumikhiu became to them a son and 
brother. 


Cl I.AFTER IVo 

Ra.skolnikoff w'ent straight to the waterside where Soni.i was 
li\a:)g. 'I'hc threc-btoried house was an old building ]>aniteii 
green. The >oung man had some diQiculty in finding ihe 
dvornik, and got from him vague information about the 
(piaftcis of ilie tailor Ka[>ernasumofr. After having discovered 
in a comer of the yard the foot oi a steep and gloomy stair¬ 
case, he ascendi'il to the sccr>nd floor,*an*d followed the gallery 
lacing the courtyard. Whilst groping in the dark, and asking 
Imifself how KapernasumofFs lodgings could be reached, a 
dour o[>ened close to him ; he seized it mechanically. 

"Who is there? ” asked a timid female voice. 

“It is i. J am coming to see you," icplied RaifkohukofiT, 
on entering a small anteroom. There, on a wretched table, 
stood a candle fixed in a candlestick of twisted metal. 

" is that you ? Good heavens ! ” feebly replied Sonir^^ who 
seemed jiot to have strength enough to move irom the spot. 

"Where do you live? I 9 it here?" And Raskolnikoff 
passed quickly into the room, trying not to look the girl in the 
lace. • 

A moment aftcrw'ards, Sonia rejoined him with the candle 
and remained stock-still before him, a prey to an indescribable 
agitation. This unex[iccted visit had upset licr—luy, even 
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irighicncd her. Al! of a sudden, her pale face coloured up, 
and tears came into her C)e9. She experienced extreme con> 
fusion, united with a certain geiiile feeling. kaskolrnhofT 
turned aside with a rapid inoveracut and sat down on a chair, 
close to the tabic. In the twir.kling of an eye, he took stock 
of everything in the room. • • 

Tiiis room was lar.'c, witli a very low ceiling, and was the 
only one let out by tiu; KapernasuinofTs; in the wall, lui the 
left-hand side, was a dv^-r giving access to iIkmfs. On the 
opposite side, in the wall on the right, there was another door, 
which was .always locked, 'i'hat was another lodging, having 
antither numljer. Sonia’s room was more like an outhouse, 
of irregular recl..n:;uLir shape, whiclugave it an uncommon 
character. The wall, widi its three windows facing the canal, 
cut it obiicjucly, forming thus an extremely aculc^angle, in*tht: 
back portion ot whic h nothing could be seen, cons.dering thv 
f’ccbL- light of the candle. On the other hand, the other angle 
was an extremely obtuse one.* Tliis large rooAi contained 
scarcely any furniture. In the right-hand corner was the bed; 
i>etween the bc^i aiid the door, a chair; on the same side, 
facing the dour of the next se t, stood a deal table, covered 
'.sith a blue cloth; close to the table were two rush chairs. 
Agaiiist the opposite v near the acute aivle, w'as placed a 
small chest of drawers, of unvarnished wur.d, which seemed 
out of p’ace in iliis vacant .>pot. This was the whole of the 
furniture. The yellowish and worn paper had everywhere 
a-'s itiled a darkiah ccfloftr, j robably the effect of the damp amt 
C{/..l-smoke, Everything in the place denoted poverty. Even 
the bed had no curtains. Sonia silently considered the virfitor, 
wliv") examined her room so alteniivcly and so unceremoniously. 
Fir^ally, she beg:in to trc.nble with fc.ir, as if in presence of the 
arbitratof of her fate. * 

**I am here for the last time," said Raskolnikoff, with an 
agitated look, seeming to forget that this was also his uist visit, 
“perhaps I shall never see you atain," 

*■' What j—are*you going away ? " 

**I don't know—to-morrow—everything 
•* Vou will not go then to-morrow to Catherine Ivar>oWia's?" 
asked Sonia in a trembling tone qf voice. 

“ 1 don’t know—to-morrow—everything. But after all that 
is not the present que.stion. I aru here to have a word with 
you." He cast on her his dreamy look, observing tiiat he was 
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seatcd| while she was all the time standing; before him. **\Vbv 
remain standing ? Sit down,” said he in a tone of voice which 
had all of a sudden become gentle and caressing. She obeyed. 
Kor a minute he looked at her with a kindly, almost tender 
look, “ How thin you are 1 W'hai hands 1 The light can 
almost be seen through them. • Your fingers are more like 
those of a corpse.” 

He look her hand. Sonia smiled feebly. “ 1 have always 
been like this,” she answered. 

“ Even whilst living with your parents? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Ot course I” cried he biusquely*a sadden change having 
taken place in the exprtjssion of his lace, and in the sound of 
Ids voue. Once more he Io?»ked about him. “You arc 
lodging then with the Kapernasumofls ?” 

“I am.” 

“They live on the other ssde of this door? ” 

“Yes, thc4r room is the fellAw-orie to thes.” 

“And have tlicy but one loom between them?” 

“'J’hai is all.” 

“If 1 lived in such a room as this, *1 should be afraid of the 
night,” he remaiked gloomily. 

“My lodgers are good kindly folk,” answered Sonia, who 
did not as yet seem have recovered her preF.enre of mind, 
“and the furniture-—everything is theirs. The> are very kind, 
their children olten come here.” 

“They uie stammerers, are they not^ ’* 

“Yes, the father stammcis, and is lame. 'I'he mother also. 
Nofthat she stammcis exactly, but slie has an impediment in 
her speech. She is a very kind woman, 1 niu:.t say. Kaper- 
nasuniofl'is a former serf. They have seven children, of v.hom 
only the \;ldesl stammers; the others are sickly, bift do not 
stammer. But tell me how do you kn\..w nil tins? ” added she 
with a certain surprise. 

“ Vour father once told morall this. He told mo tho^'hole 
of your .story. He tola me that you had goii.* out at six, that 
you had come back after eight, and that Cuiheruic Ivanovi'.a had 
knelt by your bedside.” 

Sonia bec.:.me agitated. * “ I fancy 1 saw him lo-cay," 
rcm.'.;kcd sire besaatingly. 

‘MVho?“ 

“ My father. 1 was cut in the sticct, close by here betwte.r 
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nijie and ten; he seemea to be walking ahead of me. I could 
have sworn thui it was he* 1 even wanted to upcntion the 
circumstance to Catherine l\anovna.'’ 

“Were you walking?” 

“Yes,” muttered Sonia, lowering her eyes confusedly. 

“ Used Catheime Ivanovna<o heat you when you were.with 
your father ? " 

“ Never. How can yon say stich a thing? No 1” exclaimed 
the young woman, looking at Kaskolnikoff half frightened. 

“ So you like her ? ” 

“Hit? Of course !” replied Sonia slowly and plaintively, 
quickly joining her •hands with an expression of pity, “Do 
you? ll )ou did but know her! I assuic you she is quite 
ciiild-iike. Her mind is mure or less deranged tiirough mts- 
fottune ! I Jut as for her intelligence, goodness, atid gcnero*sity, 
you know nothing—nothing. Ah!” 

Sonia emphasi/.ed these woids with an almost desperate 
empltasis. Si^e was a- prey to* extreme agitaticfh, grew sad 
whilst wringing her i.ands. Her pale c’neeks had assumed a 
fresh colour, suffering was depicted in her eyes. A sensitive 
chord had l>een toucheth: she was longing to speak, to excul¬ 
pate Catherine lvan(>vna. .Suddenly an insatiable compassion, 
if sueii an expres ion may be used, became vis'l»lc in all her 
features. 

“She beat inel V/hat are you .saying? Great hea/ens 1 
She beat me ! .And even if she hid ? Uut you know nothing 
She is so sad—oh, iToif sad !--and ill at the same lime. She 
looks for justice. Being pure, she believes that ju tice reigns 
paramount, and she rlaiuis ii as her own. Treat her hadTy if 
you will, (>he will not be unjust herself. She does not con¬ 
ceive that it is imposnihie for justice to exist in th» world, and 
she becotnes vexed like a child—like a little c'nld. * Yes, she 
is just I ** 

“And as for yo’irselt—what is going to become of you?” 
Sonia questioned him, ^ith a look. “They are on your hands. 
I know that it always has V>een so. Did not the dyad man 
worry you for money to squander on drink ? And what is going 
to happen now ? ’' * 

“ 1 don’t know,” was her sad r^ly. 

“ Will they remain ? ” , 

**i ilon’t know. They are in debt to their landlady, and it 
appears that she has spoken this very day of her intention to 
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c‘j«ct them. As for Catherine Ivanovna, she maintains that 
she won't remain another momefit." 

‘‘Whence her confidence? She is depending on j'ou, I 
suppose ? ” 

** Don’t say that! W'e share a common purse; our interests 
are identical,” answered Sonia, eagerly, whose irritation at this 
moment was more like the inoffensive anger of a little bird. 
“ Besides, wliat could she do ? ” she asked, getting more and 
more animated. “ Anti how the poor thing has wept—wept 
:hi5 very day! Her reason is unhinged, as you must have 
noticed. How she worries in a childish way, about what is to 
be done to-morrow, in order that ev^.*rything may be decent, 
.such as the dinner, and so on. Now, again, she wrings her 
hands, Uirows up l)lood, weeps, heats her head against the wall 
in despair, and then slie grows consoled, speaks of her liope in 
you j says that you are going to be her ni.iinstay ; talks about 
borrowing money somewhere to go back with me to her native 
place. Tht^e, as she .‘=iays, sli6 will establish a boaiding-school 
for young titled iadie.s, and will entrust to me the duties of 
matron to her establishment, and, luigging me, maintains ‘tl.at 
a new life—a happy life—siiall commence for us all.’ These 
thbughts console her; she has such profound faith in her 
vagaries! Is it, I ask, worth while to contr.idict her? This 
very day she has entirely spent in washing, in setting her place 
in oVder, and, feeble as she is, she was putting up a rlollies- 
line in her room when, unable to do more, she fainted by her 
bedside. 'I’his very morning wc havclx'en shopping togvlhcr, 
anxious to buy hoots and shoes for Poletchka and Lena, as 
theflrs arc w'orthless. Unfortunately, wc were short of money; 
a good deal w-as wanted, for she had chosen such pretty Itttle 
boots—she has taste, I assure you. In the shop, in pre^jc-nce 
of its ow’Her, she burst into tcar> because she had ndt en ough 
to complete her purchase. Oh! what a sad s’ght! " 

“1 can understand now,” retorted Raskolnikoff with a bitter 
smile, ‘‘ w'hy you live in this way." 

‘‘An<L you, do you not p/y her?” exclaimed Sonia, *‘I 
know tliat you have deprived <jourself of your last means for 
her stAc, though you have as yet seen but little. Had you but 
seen ali, good he-iv^n ! Anjl, alas! how many b'mes have 1 
hteu the cause of her tears! How many times! As late even 
as last week 1 A short week only'before my father’s coaih, I 
had acted with harshness. And how often has this not 
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happened? Ah! what sorrow has the recollection of this 
caused me the whole of this livelong day! ” Soni:^ wrung her 
hands, so sad was this reminiscence to her. 

“ Do you mean that you are harsh ? ” 

“ Yes, I—I. I had gone to see them," she went on, weep' 
ing, *'when my father said to me: 'Sonia, 1 have a headache, 
read me something. There is a book.' It w:is a book belong¬ 
ing to Andreas Semcnovitch LebeziatnikofT, who always used 
to lend us very funny books. ‘ I must really he off,’ 1 
answered, as 1 had no desire to read, having only called on 
them, to show Catherine Ivanovna a purchase I had made. 
Elizibcth, the hiickslrei^, had brought me ruffs and collars, 
preity enil»ioid<;red collars, almost neiv. 1 had them cheap. 
They pleased C'atherine Ivanovna amazingly, and slyj tried 
them on whilst looking appiovingly in the glass.* 'Give lf)cm 
me, Sonia, do,’ said she. Df course they were of no use to her, 
but she is like that. She always recalls her happy younger 
days I She looks at herself in th*e glass althnug)) fBr very many 
years she has had neither gowns nor anything else. Another 
thing, she never asks the least thing of anybody. .So proud is 
■•he, lh:it :!ie would rather give away the liule she has, and ;^ct 
•she asked me for those collars, Ixiing so j)lcased with them. 
To me It was a struggle to part with them. ‘ What do you 
war.t with them, C’atljcrine Ivanovm?' 1 asked. Ves, I did 
indeed. I ought not to have spoken to her like that. *Sht 
letked at me so sadly in return that it was pitiful. Not that 
.she regretted the coil.lr^—by no mc.nns ; no, it was my lefusal, 
as I could clearly see. Ah. could I but recall all th;it now ' 
Had these words but been left unpronounced 1 Yes, indeed ' 
.•\flcr all, what can all this be to you?" 

“ Used you to know that Jiuckstrcss, this Eli/abcth ?" 

“I did. And you, tbd you also know her?" aslA.*(i Sonia, 
somewliat astonis hed. 

“Catherine Ivanovna is in li)c la.‘'t stage of consumption, 
she will die before long," said Ra.skolnikoff, after a moment’s 
silence, and without replying to her question. , 

“ Oh no, no, no I" And Sonia, unconscious of what she wa? 
doing, seized both hands of her visitor, as if Catherine 
Ivanovna’s fate had depended qn iiini. 

** But it would be all the better if she were to die.” 

** Don’t say that it would be all the better, by no means 1 ’* 
re-echoed the girl, frightened. 
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‘*And the children? Vvhat do you propose doing wth them, 
since you cannot have them near ^’ou ? ** 

*'l don’t know r* cried she, with hcart-bro’r^’n accents, hold¬ 
ing her bead. V was evident that this thought must often have 
preoccupied her. 

**A*’Buming Catherine Ivanovna to live somewhat longer, 
and that you your*.^•If become ill, what will happen should you 
youi*sclf be taken to the hospital?” continued Raskolnikoff 
ruthlessly. 

“Don’t say that! don’t say that 1 The prospect is im- 
pos.sibleI” Fear had distorted Sonia’s face out of recognition. 

"How impossible?” he answered, «ith a sarcastic smile. 
" I suppose you are notksafe fiom illnc' ■?? What, under such 
circumstances, would become of the family? It wouUl be upon 
the* streets, she mother, with her cou^h, b-;r:iing lor alms, 
beating her liead against the w'all, as she did to-day. And the 
wailing children ? Catherine might succumb under .such cir¬ 
cumstances,•and in a dying state would lie taken to the .station 
or hospital; and, then, how about the children?” 

"No, God will permit no such thing ! ” retorted Sonia, with 
choking voice She had till now'iisrcned silently, looking 
fixedly at Raskolnikoff, her hands joined, as if in silent 
prayer, as if lie called up before her the miseries he depicted. 
The young man rose, and commenced waikiup to and fro in 
the * room. A moment passed. Sonia remained standing 
upright, with hanging arms and drooping head, a prey to acute 
anguish. * 

" To save I to put money by for a rainy day,” he asked, sud* 
dcifty drawing up hcfiiri: ner, “is not possible, cither?” 

"No,” replied Sonia. 

" Of course not! But have you ever tried ? ” added he 
aomewh.it ironically. * 

" I have tried I ” 

"And you have failed? So it appears I The question was 
needless I” And he continued his tramp '"n the roomy^hen, 
after another moment’s silence, he asked, " You do not make 
money every day ? ” • 

At this question Sonia became more and more upset, her 
cheeks blushed crimson. S'No! ” was the indistinct an<i sad 
reply. 

•* And at for Polctchka," he replied, brusquely, " 1 suppose 
it will be the same?” 
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“Impossible! No! impossthl**!** exclaimed Sonia, cut to 
the quick as by a dagger.* “God will not p^mit such a 
thing I “ 

" But He permits much 1 “ 

“ No, I tell you! No, God will protert her I" repeated Sonia 
by herself. • • 

“ For all you know: besides there maybe no God,” answered 
Raskolnikov bitterly, and looking at the young woman with a 
smile. 

A sudden change took place in the girl's countenance^ the 
muscles of her face grew bard. She cast on her interlocutor 
a Itjok of reproach, •seemed anxious to speak, but not a word 
fell froia her. Sobbing, she covered her face with her hands. 

“You tell me that Catherine Ivanovna is troubled in her 
mind? So are you ! ” he remarked, after an interval. Several 
minu'.es went by whilst he continued his tramp, not noticing 
her. Sudd'.^nly he approached her. His cyc^ gleamed, his 
lips trembled, and, resting his two hands on her Shoulders, be 
cast rin angry look on this face bathed in tears. In a moment, 
he bent downwards, kissing the girl's feet. She started back 
frightened, as she would have done from a m.idinan. ^'or 
Ra«ikolnikoff’s face at this moment was that of one. 

“What are you doing? .And to me?” stammered Sonia, 
growing pale with sormw-smitten heart. 

Upon this he :ose. “ I did not how down to you, personally, 
but to suffering humanity in your person,” said he Bomewh.it 
strangely, going to*lAin against the window. "Listen to 
me! ” he pursued, on coming l>ack to her a moment after. 
“Just row, I have told some overbearing fellow that he wSs no 
patch upon you, and that this very day I have honoured my 
motiier by inviting her to associate with you.” ^ 

“An<f how could you s-iy such a thing? and that in her 
presence?” exclaimed Sonia beside herself. “An honour to 
associate with me? I, who am a fallen creature 1 How could 
you ? How could you ? ” • 

“When I said what I did. I thought neither of your dis¬ 
honour nor of your iaults. I itmugljt only of your great suffer¬ 
ings. Doubtless you have erred,” he continued with increasing 
emotion, “but you have only done so because you have 
sacrificed yourself to no k4)d of purpose. I know you to be 
unhappy 1 To live in this mire which you detest, a.ul to know 
at the s,ime time (for you cannot delude yourself) that it is to 
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no purpose, and that your sacrifice will avail no one! But teli 
me, pray,’* hp went on, getting mofe and more excited, “how 
can you, with your refined soul, resign yourself to such 
shame? Bi ti*:r a liiousand times be drowned, to end it in a 
moment I ' 

“And as for them, what will become of them ?” asked Sonia, 
feebly, looking at him with a martyr-like ea/e; though she 
seemed in nowise astonislied at his advice. Kaskolnikoff ex¬ 
amined her with singular curiosity. 

Her look had toid him all. She herself had had the same idc'a. 
Many a time and oft, In the height of despair, she had thought 
of the same thing, hatl tliought of iU .so •seriously that now 
she experienced no kiiid«of 'urpiise at this jiroposed solution. 
'I'he crgelty of the word.s she had not noticed, and, .as may be 
thought, the import of the young man’s reproach had left no 
sting; Kuskoliiikoif observing at the same lime that his way of 
' looking at her sin had escaped her. He understood, however, 
perfectly weft to wliat extent 'the thought of her wretched 
condition tortured her, and he asked himself more than once 
what it was that, up to the present, could have prevented her 
from committing suicide. His only’answer to the que.stion 
was the girl's devotion to those poor little children, and to 
Catherine Ivanovna, the coiT^umpiive and demented woman 
who beat her head against the wall. Neverllieless, it was clear 
to him that Sonia, with her temperament and education, could 
not go on indefinitely. Me had already found it difikult to 
understand how, failing suicide, madneks 'had not severed her 
from such a life, lie saw, of course, that .^onia's position was 
an (Exceptional social phenomenon, but was not that all the 
more reason that shame had not killed her at the outset of 
such a life, a life against which her former ‘^tate, as well .is her 
relatively high mental culture, ought to nave nauseated her? 
\Vh.it was it then that did brace her up? H.id she perhaps a 
taste for debauch? Suiely not!—vice had not aficcted her 
character; her body alone was soiled. Raskolnikoff IsiJcr- 
stood this, for he read the girl's heart like a iKfOk. 

“ Her lot is fixed," thought he, “a watciy grave—the mad¬ 
house,'or a brutish existence!” This latter contingency was 
especially re^xsilent to him, .but, sceptic as he wn-;, he couid 
not help believing it a possibility. “ Is it possible that such is 
really the case ? " he .asked himself. Is it possible that this 
creature, who s.lili retains a pure mind, should end by becoming 
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deliberately tnire-like ? Has she not already become familiar 
with it, and if up to the present she has been able.to bear with 
sncii a life, has it not been so, because vice has already lost its 
hideousness in i»cr eyes? Impossible again ! " cried he, on his 
part, in the same way as Sonia had cried a moment ago. 
“No, that wh.cli up to lhe«prcsent has prevented her*from 
throwing herself into the canal has l>een the fear of sin and its 
punishment. May she not be mad after all? Who .says she is 
not so? I* she in full possession of all her faculties? Is it 
possible to speak as she does? l)o people of sound judgment 
reason sl < she reasons? (an people anticipate future de¬ 
struction with such tranquillity, turning a deaf ear to warnings 
and forebodings? Does she expect a miracle? It must be 
S'\ And does not all this seem like signs of mental 4cra’^ge- 
ment ? ” • 

To this idea he clung obstinately. Svinia—mad! Such a 
prospect displeased him less than the oilvr ones. Oner more 
he examined the girl aUenlivoly.* “And you—yefu often pray 
to (lod, Sonia?” he asked her. 

tso answer. Standing by her sid he waited for a reply. 
“What could I !>•, wiial shruld 1 be without (kul?” crjod 
she in a low 'uied but energetic voice, and, whilst casting on 
Raskolnikoff a rapid glance of her brilliant eyes, slie gripped 
hi<^ hand. 

“Omc, I V. not mistaken I ” he mutt^Ted to himself. 

“ And what docs (lod do lor you !" a .kea lie, anxious to clear 
his doubts yet more. ‘ • 

For a long lime the girl remained silent, as if incapable of 
reply. Emolii.n made her bos )m heave. “Stay! Do*not 
(juestion me ! A"ou have no such right! ” exclaimed slie, all of 
a sudden, with l< r#ks of anger. 

“I exifectcd a much ! “ was tlie man's thought. * 

“Uod does everything for me I” niurmureo liic girl rapidly, 
an 1 her eyes sank. 

“.At last I have the i xjilanalion I" he finished, menially, 
whilst cagerl) l./iiking al lier. • 

He experienced a new, stran^.-, almost unhealthy fe^'Ilng on 
watching this pale, thin, bard*feslured face, these blue arid soft 
eyes which could yet dart such jights and giv^ uttrTance to 
such passion; in a word, this feeble frame, yet trembling with 
indignaftion and anger, struck him as weird, nay almost fantastic. 
“ Mad 1 she mut: be mad 1 ” he muttered once iporc. A book 
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was lying on the che^t of drawers. Raskolnikoff had noticed 
it more than once whilst moving about the room. He took it 
and examined it. It w.hs a Russian translation of the Gospels, 
a well-thumbetl le.Tther-bound book. 

“ Where do; s tliat come from ? ” asked he of Sonia, from the 
othenend of tiiu room. * 

The girl still held tl^e same position, a pace or two from the 
table, “It was lent me,” replied Sonia, somewhat loth, with¬ 
out looking at Raskolnikoff. 

“Who lent it you?” 

“ Elizabeth—I a .ked her to ! ” 

“ Elizabeth. How strange!" he thpnght. Everything with 
Sonia assum- d to his mind an increasingly extraordinary aspect. 
He too|t the book to the li .:ht, and turned it over. “ Where is 
mention madwol Ea/arus?" asl-ed he, abruptly. Sonin, looking 
hard on the ground, preserved silence, whilst moving somewhat 
from the fable. “ Where is mention irade of the resurrection 
of I.azarus?' Find me the passage, Soma.” 

'riie latter looked askance at her interlocutor. “ That is not 
the place—it is the fourth (.iospel,” said she drily, without 
moving from the spot. 

Find me the passage and read it out! ” he repeated, and, 
sitting down again, rested his elbow on the table, his head on his 
hand, and, looking sideways with gloomy look, prepared to 
listeb. 

Sonia at first hesitated to draw nearer to the table. The 
singular wish uttered by RaskoluikoiV <^'aT•cely seemed sincere. 
Neverihciess she took the book. “ Have you ever read the 
passage?” she asked him, locking at him from out the corners 
of her eyes. Her voice was getting harder and harder. 

“ Once upon a time. In my childhood. Read !” 

Havtf you never heard it in church ?'* * 

•* 1—I never go there. Do you often go yourself?” 

" No,” stammered Sonia. 

Raskolnikoff smiled. “I-understand then, you W(%*t 
to-aiorraw to your fathei's fut.era’-servire?” r 

“ Oh, yes I I was at church last wcck. I was pre;>ent at a 
requiefm-mass." 

•* Whose was that ? ’* ,, 

'* Elisabeth's. She was assassinated by means of an 
axe." ‘ • 

Raskolnikoff's nervous system became more and more 
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irritated. He was getting giddy. “Were you friends with 
her?” 

“Ves. She was straightfoi^ard. She used to come and 
see me—but not often. She was not able. We used to read 
and chat. She sees C}od.“ 

Raskolnikofi became thoughtful. “What," asked he*him* 
self, “could be the meaning of the mysterious interviews of two 
such idiots as Sonia and Elizabeth ? VV'hy, I should go mad 
here myself 1 " ihoujiht he. “Madness seems to be in the 
atmosphere of the place ! Read I " he cried all of a sudden, 
irritably. 

Sonia kept hesitating* Her heart beat loud. She seemed 
alraid to read. He consideieJ “this poor demented creature" 
%kith an alniosi sad expression. “How can that interest ^'ou, 
since you do not believe?" she muttered in a choking voice. 

"Read 1 1 insist upon u! Used you not to read to Eliza¬ 
beth ? " 

Soi'.ia opened the book and looked for the pSssage. Her 
hands trembled. Tim \iords stuck in her throat. 'J'wicc did 
she try to read without being able to utter the first syllable. 

“Now a certain ni.:n \t.is sick, named Lazarus, ul Bethany/* 
she read, at last, with an cflort; but suddenly, at the third 
void, her voice crew wheezy, and gave way like an over- 
MU ciicd chord. Breath was deficient in her oppressed bosom. 
Ka kolnikofi partly explained to l.im.velf Sonia’s hesitation to 
obey him; and, in propoition, as he understood her better, he 
insisted still more iii.pefiously on her reading. He felt what it 
must cost the girl to by bare to him, to some extent, her 
heart-ol-hearts. She evidently could not, wilhoul dilfinilty, 
make up her mind to confide to a stranger the sentiments 
which, probably, Since her teens had been her s&oport, her 
v:jf:>ufti-^7rhtn, what with a sotti.«<h father and a stepmother, 
demented by misfortune, to say nothing of starving children, 
she heard nothing but icpioacn and offensive clamour. He 
r.aw all this, but he likewise saw that, notwithstanding this re¬ 
pugnance, she was most anxious to read—to read to Imui, and 
that now—let the consequences be what they may! The 
gir"s look, the agitation to whicli she w'as a prey, told him «s 
much, and, by a violent effoit ovcahersclf, Sonia conquered the 
spasm which parched her ^Iiroat, and continued to read the 
eleventh chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. She 
thus reached the nineteenth verse:— . 
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“And many of the Jews came to Martha and Maty, to 
comfort them concerning their brother. Then Martha, as 
soon as she heard that Jesus was comitig, went and met him; 
but Mary sat still in the house. Then said Martltu unto 
Jesus, Lord, if Thou hadst btxn here, my brother had not 
died.* But I know, that even now, wiiatsoever Thou wilt ask of 
God, God will give it Thee." 

Here she paused, to overcome the emotion which once more 
caused her voice to tremble. "Jesus saith unto her, Thy 
brother shall rise again. Martha saith unto Him, 1 know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day. Jesus 
said unto her, 1 am the resinrectiop., and the life; he that 
believeth in Me, though- he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whomsoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. Believest 

thou this? She saith unto Him,-" And, altliougli she 

had difficulty in breathing, Sonia rai.sed her voice, as if in 
reading the words of Martha she was making her own con¬ 
fession of faith: V'ea, Loid: I believe that Thou ar: the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world." 

^She stopped, raised her eyes rapidly on him, but cast them 
down on her book, and continued to read. Raskoliiikoff 
listened without stirring—without turning towards her—his 
elbows resting on the table, looking aside. Thus the u-.id'.’.g 
continued till the thiity-second verse. 

" Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw 
him, she fell down at his feet, saying uhtb Him, Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, iny brother had not died. When Jesus, 
therefore, saw iicr weeping, and the Jews ai»o weeping which 
cauic with her, he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, and 
said, Where have ye laid inni? They ‘:aid unto Him, Lord, 
come and see. Jesus wept. Then said the Jews, Behold how 
He loved him. And some of them *^aid, Could not this man, 
which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?” Ra kolnikoffburned 
towards Iter and looked at her w ith agitation. His suspicion 
was a correct one. She was urembling in all her limbs, a prey 
to lever. He had expected this. She was getting to the 
miraculous story, and a feeling of triumpii was taking poshes* 
sion of her. Her voice, strengthened by joy, liad a metallic 
ring. The lines became misty to her troubled eyes, bu:, 
fortunately, she knew the passr.^^^e by heart. At the la^t iir.<^ 
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** Could not this man, which opened the eyes of the blind—** 
she lowered her voice, emphasizing passionately the dv.>ubt, the 
blame, the reproach of these unbelieving and blind Jews, who,_ 
a moment after, fell, as if struck by lightning, on their knees, 
to sob and to believe. “Yes,** thought she, deeply affected 
by this joyful hope, “yes, he—he w'ho is blind, who •dares 
not believe—he, also, will hear—will believe in an instant, 
immediately, now, this very moment!" 

“Jesus therefore, again groaning in Himself, cometh to the 
grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. Jesns said, 
Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him tliat was 
dead, saith unto Him, kord, by this time he stinketh; for he 
h.iih been dead four days.” She stroirgly emphasized the word 
Jour, “Jesus saith unto her. Said 1 not unto thee,»th9t, if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the ftlory of Cod? 
Then tli.-y took away the stone from the place where the dead 
was laid. And Jesus Iificd uj:^ his eyes, and said, Father, I 
thank 'I'hee that Thou ha.st heard Me. And "1 knew that 
'I'hou hearest Me always; but, because of the people whicir 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that '1 hou hast sent 
Me. And w!i(‘n he fluis had spoken, He cried with, Ji 
loud voice, l.azarus, come forth. And he that was dead came 
/^?^M,”--(on reading these words, Sonia slmddered, as if she 
herself had been witness of the miracle)—“bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes; and his face was Iwund about with a 
napkin Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go 
Then many of the Jew*ivfi'\h came to Mory^ and had ucr, thi; 
thiny[s which Jesus did^ believed on llimf ^ 

She read no more,—such a thing would have been impossible 
to her,—closed tlie book, and, briskly rising, said, in a Icw- 
toned and choking voice, without turning towards the man she 
was talkiVig to: “So much for the resurrection of*La 2 arus.” 
She seemed afraid to raise her eyes on Kaskul tikoff, whilst her 
feverish trcmljling continued. The dying piece of caudle 
dimly lit up this low-ceilingcd rotbm, in winch an assassin and 
a harlot had ju6t read the Book of Books. At most, five 
niriutes elapsed. • 

Suddenly Raskolnikoff rose, and, appro.iching Sonia, said, in 
a loud voice: “ I have called to speak to you about a matter." 
Whilst speaking thus, he kpit his brows. The young woman 
silently raised her eyes on him, and saw that his gaze, a 
peculiarly harsh one, expressed some stern rcfolve. “ This. 
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day, pursued he, ** 1 have renounced future dealings with my 
mother and,sister. Henceforth P shall not visit them again. 
The rupture between me and my family is complete.’* 

“And why?” asked Sonia with stupefaction. The iate 
meeting with Pulcheria Alexandrovna and Dounia had left 
behind an extraordinary, although an obscure, impression. A 
species of terror had taken possession of her on hearing the 
news that the young man had broken with his family. 

“At present you are all that is left me I” he said. “Let 
us go together. 1 am here to make such a pro{K>sttioo. As 
we are both of us accursed, let us go off together! " 

His eyes sparkled. “He talks as«.thQugh he were modi” 
thought Sonia in her turn. “And to go whither?” asked she, 
frightened, recoiling involuntarily. 

“'How can<I tell? I only know that the way and the goal 
are the same for you as for me. Of that I am sure 1 ” She 
looked at him without comprehending. One sole idea was 
clear to hcrtlrotn amongst Ra£kolnikofl'’s remarks <->ic was that 
o( his extreme unhai^piness. “ N<^t one of them will under¬ 
stand you, should you speak to ilieni,” he continued, ** but I— 
I liave understood you. You are necessary to me—hcncc my 
visit.” 

“ I do not understand,” stammered Sonia. 

You will do so later on. Have you, also, not acted—as I 

havtJ done? You, also, have exce<xled- You have fuid 

pluck for that-You have laid hands on yourself—have 

destroyed a life—your very own. (That is the same thing I) 
You might have lived by your talents—your understanding, 
and*—you will die in some public place! i>ut this you caniio: 
bear the thought of, and, if you remain you will reasoa 
as I do. Even now', you are more or less crazed. Therefore, 
we must be off together; we must folio.the same rOStd! Let 
us go!" 

“ Why ? Why talk in that way ? ” replied Sonia, strangely 
troubled by this language. * % 

** Why ? you ask. Because you cannot renain hen^ that is 
why I it is accessary to reason senously, and to see things 
ill their true light, instead of weeping like a child, and relying 
on God I What will happeq, I ask you, if to-morrow you be 
uken to the hospital ? Catherine Ivanovna, consumptive and 
almost crazed, must shortly die; and what then will b«x:0CDe of 
her children? And is not Poletchka’s ruin certain?* 
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“ What must be done—oh I what must be done ? ” repeated 
Sonia, weepingly, nringing her hands. 

“You say, what must be done? The cable'must be cut 
once for all—a forward movement must he made, happen what 
may. Do you understand ? Well, you will later on. Liberty 
and power! IJut above aII— power 1 To rule all 
trembling crealurt s, over the whole anthill. I'hat is the goal! 
Remcmbtir!—that is the heirloom I leave you. I am speaking 
to you perhaps for tl.e last time. Should 1 not come to-morrow% 
you will discover all, and then rememl>er what I have been 
saying, l^ter on, a few years hence, with life and cx()erience, 
you will [perhaps understand their meaning. If 1 romc to¬ 
morrow, you will know' who it wag that killed Elisabeth 1 
Farewell 1 ” 

Sonia shivered and looked at him with bewilderment*. *'But 
do you really know who has killed her?'* she asked, cold with 
terror. 

“ I know it, ami I shall reveal it—but lo you—you alone 1, 
I have selected you. I shall not come to ask lor forgiveness, 
b'ut simply to make the revelation. It is some time since 1 
have seleried you. Fuxn the fir.st moment your father spoke 
to me of you, even during Kli/abelh’s lifetime, the idea Vas 
upon me. Farewell! I^on’t shake bands. 'J ill tomorrow 1 ” 

He went out, leaving with Sonia the impression tiiat he was 
a madivmn: whilst she herself was like a madwoman, and felt 
herself to be so. Her he.ad was giddy. "(Ircat heavens! 
Hew can he know "who it was that killed Eli/Jibeth? What 
was the meaning of his words? How strange!” And yet 
she had no kind of suspicion as to the truth. “ He m8.st be 
rad, indeed—has left mother and sister, and why ? Wiiat can 
have happened? Arui what may be his purjwse? What vras 
it all he*talked ai)out? He kis.scd my feet, and ho said—yes, 
he said—-that he could not live without me ! Oh, heavens 1” 

Behind the lo<.ked door, there was a room which had long 
been standing empty, and w'hich formed jiart of Gertrude 
Karlovna Ressiich's fet. This room was to let, judging from 
a board placed outside the principal entrance, and from the 
bills pasted against the windows overlooking the cariaL Sonia 
knew that no one lived there. ^But during all the preceding 
scene Mr. Svidrigadoff, hidden behind the door, had not 
ceased to listen aitenliveiy to the conversation. When 
Raskoloikoff went out^ Mrs. Resslich’s tenant reflected for 
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one moment, returned noiselessly to the room contiguous to 
the empty one, took .1 chair out of it, and placed it against the 
door. What'he had just heard had interested him to sucii an 
extent that he brought this chair in order that he might be able 
to listen more comfortably, on the next opportunity, without 
being pbligud to stand a whole hour. 


CHAPTER V, 

When, on the following day, preciiiely at eleven o’clock, 
RaskolnikofT called on,, the examining magistrate, he was 
astonished to have to dance atu-ndance f(»r a considerable 
time.” According to his idea, he ought to have been admitted 
immediately; ten minutes, iiowever, elapsed before he cotild 
*’see Porphyrias Pcirovitch. In ihe outer room where he bad 
, been w'aiting,«people came .andT went without heeding liini in 
the least. In the next room, which was a kind of office, a f^w 
clerks were at woik, and it was evident that not one of tlv m 
had evt-n an idea who Raskolnikoff miglit be. The young 
mart cast a mistrustful look about him. ^‘Was there no',’’ 
ihouglu he, “ some spy, some mysterious myrmidon of the lav. 
ordered to watch him, and, if necessary, to prevent his escape?" 
Hut he noticed nothing of the kind ; the clerks were all hard 
at work, and the other people paid iiim 110 kind of .attention. 
'I’he visitor began to become re.issurcK. ' ** 11,” thought he, 
“this mysteriou,^ personage of yesteiday, this spectre which 
had Ksen irom the bowels of t’ne earth, kiuw all, and had seen 
.ail, would they, 1 should like to know, let me stand about like 
this? Would they not rather have arrested me, instead of 
waiting til^ I should come of my own accord? Hehce this 
man has either made no kind of revelation as yet about me, 
or, more probably, he knows nothing, and lia'i seen nothing 
{besides, how could he have &‘en anything?): ron.sequt'^tly I 
. have misjudged, and all that h.ippened yesterday was nothing 
but an illusion of my diseased imagination.” 'J’ius explanation, 
which had offered itself the day before to his mind, at the time 
he felt most foaiful, he considered a more likely one. 

Whilst thinking about all this and getting ready for a new 
struggle, Raskolnikoff suddenly perceived that he was tremb¬ 
ling ; he became indignant at the very thought that it was fear 
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of an inierview with the hateful Porphyrius Petrovitch which 
Jed him to do so. The most terrible thing to him was to And 
himself once again in presence of this man. Hb hated him 
beyond all expression, and wha: he dreaded was lest he might 
show his hatred. His indignation v^as so grc.it that it 
suddenly $topi>ed this trembiipg ; he therefore prepared hjmself 
to enter with a calm and self possessed air, promised himself to 
s))eak as little as possible, to be very carefully nn the watch in 
r rder to check, al)Ove all things, his ir.isciblc disposition. In 
the midst of these reflection':, he was intioduccd to Porphynus 
Petrovitch. The latter was alone in his office, a room of 
medium dimensions, containing a large table, facing a sofa 
covered with shiny leather, a btiteau. a cupboard standing in 
a corn'-i. and a few ciiairs : ait this lurniturc, provided by the 
State, was of yellow wood. In the wall, or rath^in th’e \vains- 
coting of the «)llicr end, there was a closed door, which led one 
to think that there were other rooms behind it As soon as 
J^orphyrius Pelrovitch Ind serf! Raskolnikoif enltr his office, 
he went to close the door which had given him admission, and 
bbth stood f.M ing one another. 'I'he magistrate received his 
visitor to ail ayipearancea in a pleasant and afiabie manner, and 
it was only .it the expiration of a few moments that the latter 
observed the magistrate's somewhat ernbaiia>.cd manner—he 
seemed to have been disturbed in a more or less clandestine 
occupation. * 

“ Good ! my respectable fncml 1 Here you are then—in our 
latitudes!” commenced Porphyrius, holding out both hantls. 
** Pray, be sealed, hatuchla! But, perhaps, you don’t like 
being called respectable.^ 'i'herelore batuchkn^ for ekiort! 
Pray, don’t think me familiar. Sit down here on the 8of.i.” 

Raskolnikoff did so w'thout taking his eyes off the judge. 
“These* words * in our latitudes,’ these excuses for his 
familiarity, tliis expression, ‘for *ihort,* wljat could be the 
meaning of ah this ? He held out his hands to me wiihout 
shaking mine, withdrawing thcrn^beforc 1 could do so,” thought 
R.iskoinikoff mistruslfuliv. Both watched each other, but no 
sooner did their eyes meet thai) they botli turned them as.'de 
with the rapidity oi a flash of lightning. 

*’I have called with this paper—about the- If you 

ploase. Is it correct, or must another form be drawn up ?” 

•• What, what paper ? Oh, yes! Do not put yourself out. 
It is perfectly correct,” answered Porp.iyrius somewhat 
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hurriedly, before he had even examined it; then, after hav¬ 
ing cast a glance on it, he-said, speaking very rapidly: “Quite 
right, that is'all that is required,*’ and placed the sheet on the 
table. A moment later he locked it up in his bureau, chatter¬ 
ing about other things. 

“Yesterday,” observed RaskojUiikoff, “you had, I fancy, a 
wish to examine me formally—with reference to my dealings 
with—the victim. At least so it seemed to me ! ” 

“ Why did I say,' So it seemed ? ’ ” reflected the young man 
ail of a sudden. “ After all, wliat can be the harm of it ? 
Why should I distress myself about that I ” he added, mentally, 
a moment afterwards. The very f^ct of his proximity to 
Porphyrias, with whom he had scarcely as yet interchanged a 
word, had immeasurably increased his mistrust; he marked 
this in k mon^ent, and concluded that such a mood was an 
exceedingly dangerous one, inasmuch as his agitation, his 
• nervou.s irritation, would only increase. “'I'hat is badl very 
bad I 1 shaU be saying something thoughtless! ” 

“Quite right. Put do not put yourself out of the way, 
there is time, plenty of time,” murmured Petrovitch, who, 
without apparent design, kept going tc^ and fro, now approach¬ 
ing the window, now his bureau, to return a moment after¬ 
wards to the table. At times he would avoid Raskolnikoff’s 
suspicious look, at times again he drew up sluirp whilst look¬ 
ing kis visitor straight in the face. Thu sight of this short 
chubby man, whose movements recalled those of a ball re¬ 
bounding from wall to wall, was an extremely odd one. “No 
hurry, no hurry, I assure you ! Tut you smoke, do you not! 
Have you any tobacco? Here is a cigarette!” he went on, 
offering his visitor a paquitos. “You notice that 1 am re¬ 
ceiving yon here, but my quarters arc there l)ehind the wains¬ 
coting. The State provides me w'ith I am here as it 

were on the wing, because certain alterations are being made 
in my rooms. Everything is almost .-ttraight now. Do you 
know that quarters provided by the State are by no me^s to 
be despised ? “ » 

“1 believe you,” answered ^Rn.^^kolnikoff, looking at him 
almost derisively. 

“ Not to be despised, by any means,” repeated Petrovitch, 
whose mind seem^ to be preoccupied with something else— 
“ not to be despised! ” he continued in a very loud tone of 
voice, and drawing himself up close to Raskolnikofl^ whom he 
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stored out of countenance. The incessant repetition of the 
statement that quarters provided by the State were«by no means 
to be dcsphed, contrasted singularly^ by its platitude, with 
the serious, profound, enigmatical look he now cast on his 
visitor. 

RaskolnikofiTs anger grew ih consequence; he could Hardly 
help returning the magistrate’s look with an imprudently 
scornful glance. “ Is it true ? the latter commenced, with a 
complacently insolent air, “is it true that it is a judicial maxim, 
a maxim resorted to by ail magistrates, to begin an interview 
about trifling things, or even, occasionally, about more serious 
matter, foreign to the mam question however, with a view to 
embolden, to distract, or even to lull fhe suspicion of a person 
under examination, and then all of a sudden to crush him .with 
the main question, just as you strike a man a* blow straight 
between the eyes ? ” 

“Such a custom, I believe, qi religiously obsepred in your 
profession, is it not ? " 

“ Then you are of opinion that when I spoke to you about 

quarters provided by i!»e State, 1 did so-” Saying which, 

Poiphyrius Petroviich blinked, his face assumed for a rnomfnt 
an expiession of roguish gaiety, the wrinkles on his brow 
became smoothed, his small eyes grew smaller still, his 
features expanded, and, booking Raskolnikoff straight in, the 
iace, he burst out into a j»rolfjnged fit of nervous laughter, 
which shook him from head to foot. I'he young man, on his 
part, laughed likewise, with more or less of an effort, however, 
at sigiit of which Porphyrius's hilarity increased to such ai;^ ex¬ 
tent that liis lace grew nearly crimson. At this Raskolnikoff 
experienced more or less aversion, which led him to forget all 
caution; he ceased laughing, knitted his brows, Ind, whilst 
Porphyrifis gave way to his hilarity, which seemed a somewhat 
teigned one, he fixed on him a look of hatred, in truth, they 
were both off their guard. Porphyrius had, in fact, laughed at 
his visitor, who had taken tliis in bad part: whereas the former 
seemed to care* but little about RaskolnikoflI’s displeasure. 
This circumstance gave the young man much matter for 
thought. He fancied that his visit had in no kind of way dis> 
composed the magistrate; on the contrary, it was Raskolnikoff 
who had been caught in a irap, a snare, an ambush of some 
kind ur other. Th<^ mine was, perhaps, already charged, and 
might burst at any moment. « 
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Anxious to get straight to the point, he rose nnd took up his 
cap. “Porphyrius Petrovitch," h& cried, in a resolute tone of 
voice, betraying more or less irritation, “yesterday you ex¬ 
pressed the desire to subject me to a judicial examination. 
(He laid special stress on this last word.) 1 have called at 
your'bidding; if you have questions to put, do so; if not, 
allow me to withdraw. 1 can’t afford to vraste my time here, as 
I have other things to attend to. In a word, I must go to the 
funeral of the official who has been run over, and of whom 
you have heard speak,” he added, regretting, however, the last 
part of his sentence. Then, with increasing anger, he went 
on: “Let me tell you that all this worr'es me! The thing i? 
hanging over much too long. It is that mainly that has made 
me ^11., In one w'ord,”—he corttiniied, his voice seeming 
more and mor*e irritable, for he felt that the rentark about ids 
illness was yet more out of place than the j)rr;vio«iS one—“in 
one word, either be good enoqgh to cross examine me, or let 
me go this veiy moment. If you do question me, do so in the 
usual formal way; otherw'isc, 1 shall o'oject. In the mean¬ 
while, adicu, since we have nothing more to do with one 
uQplher.” 

“ Good gracious ? What can you be talking about ? Question 
you about what?” replied the rnagisiiate, immediately ceasing 
his laugh- “Don’t, I beg, disturb youisclf.” He requested 
Kaskoinikuir to .sit down once more, continuing, nevcuheless, 
his tiamp about the room. “There is time, plenty of time. 
'I'he matter is not of such im[>ortance affer all. On the con- 
irarj;, 1 am delighted at your visit—for .is such do 1 lake your 
call. As for my horrid way of laughing, haiuchka^ Rodion 
Romanovitch, I must apologize. I am a nervous man, and 
the shrewdness of vour observations has tickled me. There 
are times* wnen I go up and down like an clastic Wll, and 
that for half an hour at a time. I am fond of laughter. My 
temperament leads me to dread apoplexy. But, pray, do sit 
down—why remain standing? Do, 1 must reque{% you, 
batuchke ; otherwise I shall fancy that you are cross.” 

His brows still knit, Raskolnikoff held his tongue, listened, 
and watched. In the meanwhile he sat down. 

“As far as 1 am concerned, bmtucAku^ Rodion Romanovitch, 
I will tell you something which st^l reveal to you my dis¬ 
position,*' answered Porphyrius Pctrovitch. continuing to fidget 
about the room, and, as before, avoiding his visitor's gaze. 
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“I live alone^ you must know, never go into society, and am, 
therefore, unknown; add fo which, that 1 am a man on the 
shady side of forty, somewhat played out. You may have 
noticed, Rodion Romanovitoh, that here—I mean in Russia, 
of course, and especially in St. Petersburg circles—that when 
two intelligent men happen to meet who, as yet, are not 
familiar, but who, however, have mutual esteem—as, for in- 
stanre, you and I have at this moment—don’t know what to 
talk about for half an hour at a time. They seem, both of 
them, as if petrified. Every one else has a subject for con¬ 
versation—ladies, for instance, people in society, the upper 
ten—all these sets havebsome topic or other. It is the thing, 
but somehow people of the middle class, like you and I, seem 
constrained and taciturn. How docs that come, about, 
bahtchknl Have we no social interests? Or is it, rather, 
owing to our being too stiaightforwaid to mislead one an- 
other? 1 don’t know. What is your opinion, pray? But 
do, I beg, remove your cap, one would really ftincy that yon 
wanted to be off, and that pains me. 1, you must know, am 
so contented.’* 

Kaskolniko/T laid hitf cap down. He did not, however, 
become more h>quarious; and, with knit bro\v\, lisienetf to 
Porphyrius's idle < halter. “I bupiiose,” thought he, “he only 
doles out his small-talk to distract my attention.” 

“ I don’t ofi'ei >ou any coffee,” went on the incxhaultiblc 
Porphynus, “because this is not the place for it, but can you 
not spend a few ftiiAutes with a friend, by way of causing 
hnn some little distraction? You must know that all these 

professional obligations- Dtm’l be vexed, lutuchka^ if you 

see me walking about like tiiis, 1 am sure you will excuse, if 1 
tell you how anxious 1 am not to do so, but movement is so 
indispeifsable to me! I am always seated—and, td me, it is 
quite a luxury to be able to move about fur a minute or two. 
1 purpose, in fact, to go thiough a course of calisthenics. 
Tnc trapeze is said to btand in high favour amongst State 
counsellors—cminsellori in office, even amongst privy coun¬ 
sellors. Nowadays, in fact, gymnastics have become a positive 
science. As for the.se duties of our office, these examinations, 
all this formality—you yourself,,you will remember, touched 
ii{K>n the topic just now, ba/ui’kka--these examinations and so 
forth, sometimes perplex the magistrate much more than the 
man under suspicion. You said as much just now with as 
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much sense as accuracy.” (Raskolnikoff had made no state¬ 
ment of the^ind.) **One gets cohfused, one loses the thread 
of the investigation. Yet, as far as our judicial customs go, I 
agree with you fully. Where, for instance, is there a man 
under suspicion of some kind or other, were it even the most 
thickheaded moujik, who does not know that the magistrate 
will commence by putting all sorts of out of thc-way questions 
to take him off the scent (if I may be allovred to use your 
happy simile), and that then he suddenly gives him one between 
the eyes? A blow of the axe on his sinciput ? (if again 1 may be 
permitted to use your ingenious metaphor). Hah, hahl And 
do you mean to say that, when I spok^ to you about quarters 
provided by the State, that—hah, hah ! You are very caustic. 
But I lyon't revert to that again. By the-by !—one remark 

produces another, one thought attracts another—but you were 
talking just now of the practice or form in vogue with the ex- 
*au]ining magistrate. But what is this form ? You know as 1 do 
• that in rnany'cascs the form means nothing at all. Occasion¬ 
ally a simple conversation, a friendly interview, brings about a 
more certain result. The practice or form will never die out— 
I can vouch for that; l>\it what, after all, is the form, I ask once 
moVe? You can’t compel an examining magistrate to be ham¬ 
pered or hound by it everlastingly. His duty or method is, in 
its way, one of the liberal prolessions or something very much 
like it.” 

Porphyrias Petrovitch stopped a moment to take breath. He 
kept on talking, now uttering pure nonSfen^ie, now again intro¬ 
ducing, in spite of this trash, an occasional enigmatical re- 
marlf, after which he went on with his cupidities. His iramp 
about the room was more like a rare—he moved his stout legs 
more and more quickly, without looking up; his right hand 
was thrust*deep in the pocket of his coat, whilst witl^ the left 
he unceasingly gesticulated in a way unconnected with his 
observations. KaskolnikofT noticed, or fancied he noticed, 
that, whilst running round and round the room, he ha(5|j,twice 
stopped aiear the door, seeming to listen. '*iDoes he expect 
something?” he asked himseltV 

“You’re perfectly right,” resumed Porphyrius cheerily, whilst 
looking at the young man wi^ a kindliness which immediately 
awoke the latter’s distrust. “Our^judicial customs deserve 
your clever satire. Our proceedings, which are supposed to 
be inspired by a profound knowledge of psychology, are very 
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ridiculous ones, and very o'.ten useless. Now, to return to our 
method or form: Suppose idr a moment that 1 anri deputed to 
investigate something or other, and that 1 know tite guilty 
person to be a certain gentleman. Are you not yourself read¬ 
ing for the law, Rodion Komanovitch ? " 

“I was some lime ago.” » * 

“Well, here is a kind of example which may be of use to 
you later on. Don’t run away with the idea that I am setting 
up as your instxucior—Ciod forbid that 1 should presume to 
teach anyihitu.^ to a man who treats criminal ([uestiuns in the 
public Pres.s! Oh no!—all 1 am doing is tt> quote to you, by 
wa> of example, a trifling fact. Supp^ose that I fancy 1 am 
cuiivinced ol the guilt of a certain man, why, 1 a.sL you, should 
I frighten him prematurely, assuming me to iiave every 
evidence against him ? Of cemrse, in the case of^anotber man 
of a dilTorciu disposition, him 1 would have arrested forthwith ; 
but, as to the former, why should 1 not ^xirmit him to hang 
about a iitt'e longer? I see yovi*do not quite take*me. 1 will, 
thi-Te:ore, endeavour to explain myself more clearly! If, for 
instance, 1 should be too quick in issuing a writ, 1 provide, 
him in doing so with a s(a:‘cies of mornl support or niaiiistay-r- 
1 see you ate laughing r” (Uaskolnikoff, on the contraiy, had 
no such desire, his lips were set, and his glaring look was not 
removed from i'oiphjrius’s eyes.) “I assuie you tliat in actual 
practice such is really the case; men vary inucli, although, 
unfortunately, our melhod.s are the same i'oi all. Ifut you will 
ask me: Supposing you arc certain of your proofs? Goodness 
me, batuchka I you know, perhaps as well as 1 do, what proofs 
are—half one’s lime, proofs may be taken either way i and 1. a 
magistrate, am, after all, only a man liable to error. 

**Now, what I want is to give to my investigation the 
precision of a mathematical demonstration—I want *niy con¬ 
clusions to be as plain, as indisputable, as that twice two are 
four. Now supposing I have this gentleman arrested prema¬ 
turely, though 1 may be positivelyt certain that lie is tfu man, 
yet 1 deprive myvelf of all future means of proving his guilt. 
How is that? Ikcause, so to say, I give him, to a certain 
extent, a definite status; for, by putting him in piison, 1 pacify 
him. I give him the chance of iuvestigattng his actual state 
of mind—he will escape me, for he will reflect In a word, 
he knows that be is a prisoner, and nothing more. If, cm the 
contrary, I lake no kind of notice of the luao I, fancy guilty, 
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if I do not have him arrested, if I in no way set him on his 
guard—but* if the unfortunate cr^ture is hourly, momentarily, 
possessed by the suspicion that 1 know all, that 1 do not lose 
sight of him cither by night or by day, that he is the object 
of my indefatigable vigilance—what do you ask will take place 
und6r these circumstances? He will lose his self-possession, 
he will come of his own accord to me, he will provide me 
with ample evidence against himself, and will enable me to 
give to the conclusion of my inquiry the accuracy of mathe¬ 
matical proofs, which is not without its charm. 

“ If such a course succeeds with an uncultured moujik, it 
is equally efficacious when it concerns an enlightened, intelli¬ 
gent, or even distinguished man. For the main thing, my 
de:^r friend, is to determine in what sense a man is develoj)ed. 
The man, I *mean, is intelligent, but he has nerves which arc 
wrr-sirung. And as for bile—the bile you are forgetting, that 
plays no s^iall part with siiyilar folk ! Believe me, here wc 
have a very mine of information! And what is it to me 
whether such a man walk about the place in pet feet liberty? 
Let him be at ease—I know him to be my prey, and that 
lV2 won’t escape me! Where, I akk you, could he go to? 
You may say abroad. A Pole may do so—but my man, never! 
especially as 1 watch him, and have taken steps in consequence. 
Is Jie likely lo escape into the very heart of our country? Not 
he 1 for there dwell coarse moujiks, and primitive Rnsr^ians, 
without any kiml of civilization. My educated friend would 
prefer going to prison, rather than oe*in the midst of such 
su|;roundings. Besides, what I have been saying up to the 
present is not the main point—it is the exterior and accessory 
aspect of the question. He won’t escape—not only because 
he won’t know where to go to, but espr cially, and above all, 
because he is mine from the psychological point of vi%w. What 
do you think of this explanation? In virtut* of a natural law, 
he will not escape, even if he could do so 1 Have you ever 
seen a butterfly close to fhe candle? My man wil^hover 
incessantly round me in the same way as tlte butterfly gyrates 
round the candle-light. Liberty will have no longer charms 
for him; he will grow more and more restless, more and more 
amazed—let me but give* him plenty of time, and he will 
demean himself in a way to proiQe his guilt as plainly as that 
twice two are four! Yes, he will keep hovering about me 
describing circles, smaller and smaller till at last—bang! He 
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has n >wn into my clutches, and I have got him. That is very 
nice. You don't think so, {Perhaps ?” • 

Raskolnikoff kept silent. Pale and immovable, he con> 
tinned to watch Porphyrius’s face with a laboured effort of 
attention. “ The lesson is a good one T’he reflected. But it is 
not, as yesterday, a case of thtf cat playing with the mouses Of 
course, he does not talk to me in this way for the mere pleasure 
of showing me his hand; he is much too intelligent for that. 
He must have something else in view—what can it be? Come, 
friend, what you do say is only to frighten me. You have no 
kind of evidence, and the man of yesterday does not exist 1 
All you wisii is to perplex me—to enrage me, so as to enable 
you to make your last move, should you catch me in such a 
mood, but you will not; all your pains will be in vaitx! ,fiut 
why should he speak in such covert terms? I presume he 
must be speculating on the excitability of my nervous system. 
But, dear friend, ilrat won't go c^wn, in spile of y^ur machina¬ 
tions. ^\'e will try and find out what you really have been 
driving at.” 

'And he prepared to brave boldly the terrible catastrophe he 
anticipated. Occasionally the dc'.ire came upon him to rr^h 
on Porphyrius, and to strangle him there and then. From the 
first moment of having entered the magistrate’s olifice, what 
he hao dreaded most was, lest he might lose his temper. ^ He 
felt his heart beating vioienliy, his lips become parched, his 
spittle becoming congealed. He resolved, however, to hold his 
tongue, knowing that* ulider the circumstances, such would be 
the best tactics. By similar means, he felt sure that he w^uld 
not only not become compromised, but that he might succeed 
in exasperating his enemy, in order to let him drop some im¬ 
prudent observation. This, at all events, was Kaskolnikoff’s 
hope. * * 

“I see you don’t believe, you think 1 am jesiing," continued 
Porphyrius, more and more at his ease, without ceasing to in¬ 
dulge in his little laugh, whilst continuing his perambulation 
about the room.* “ You may be right. God has given me a 
face which only arouses comical thoughts in others. I’m a 
buffoon. But excuse an old man’s cackle. You, Rodion 
Romanovilch, you are in your priroe, and, like all young people, 
you appreciate, above all tlyngs, human intelligence. Intellec¬ 
tual smartness and abstract rational deductions entice you. 
But, to return to the special case we were talkyig about just 
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now. I mu<;t tell you that we have to deal with reality, with 
nature, 'rhis is a very important thing, and how admirably 
does she often foil the highest skill 1 Listen to an old man ; 1 
am speaking quite seriously, Rodion "—(on saying which Por- 
phyrius Petrovitch, who was hardly thirty-five years of age, 
seemtd all of a sudden to have ^ed, a sudden metamorphosis 
had taken place in the whole of his person, nay, in his very 
voice)—“to an old man who, however, is not wanting in 
candour. Am I or am I not candid ? What do you think ? It 
seems to me that a man could hardly be more so—for do I not 
reveal confidence, and that without the prospect of reward? 
But, to continue, acuteness of mind is, in my opinion, a very fine 
thing; it is to all intents and purposes an ornament of nature, 
one,()f«lhe consolations of life by means of which it would 
appear a poof in.agistraie can be easily gulled, who, after all, 
is often misled by his own imagination, for he is only human. 
But nature comes to the aid of .this human magistrate 1 There’s 
the rub 1 And youth, so confident in its own intelligence, youth 
which tramples under foot every obstacle, forgets this! 

*'Now, in the special case under consideration, the guilty 
m^jn, 1 will assume, lies hard and fast,'but, when he fancies that 
all that is left him will be to reap the reward of his mendacity, 
behold, he will succumb in the very place where such an acci¬ 
dent is likely to be most closely analyzed. Assuming even 
that he may be in a position to account for his syncope by ill¬ 
ness or the stifling atmosphere of the locality, he has none the 
less given rise to suspicion! He has' lied incomparably, but 
he l^as counted without nature. Here is the pitfall! Again, a 
man off his guard, from an unwary disposition, may delight 
in mystilying another who sus^iects him, and may wantonly 
pretend to be the very criminal wanted by the authorities; in 
such a case, he will represent the person in question a little 
too closely, lie will place his foot a ii.tle too n.'iturally. Here 
vre have another token. For the nonce his interlocutor may be 
duped ; but,, being no fool, lie will on the morrow ha^ seen 
through* the subterfuge. 'I'hen will our frie^ become com¬ 
promised more and more! He vrill come of his own accord 
when he is not even called, he will use all kinds of impudent 
words, remarks, allegories, the meaning of which will be clear 
ip everybody; he w'ill even go so far as to come and ask why 
be has not l^en arrested as yet — hah ! hah 1 And such a line 
of conduct may occur to a person of keen intellect, yes, even 
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to a man of psychologic mind! Nature, my friend, is the 
most transparent of mirrors? To contemplate heiiis sufhclent 
But why do you grow pale, Rodion Romanovitch ? Perhaps 
you are too hot; shall 1 open the window?” 

“By no means, 1 beg!” cried KaskolnikolT bursting out 
laughin g. “ Don’t heed me, pray I ” Porphyrins stopped «hort^ 
waited a moment, and burst out laughing himself. Raskolni- 
kolT, whose hilarity had suddenly died out, rose. “ Porphyrius 
Petrovilch,” he shouted in clear and loud voice, although he 
could scarcely stand on his trembling legs, “ I ran no longer 
doubt that you suspect me of having assassinated this old 
woman as well as her sister Elizabeth. Let me tell you that 
for sonic time 1 have had enough of this. If you think you 
have the right to hunt me down, to have me arrested, hui^t me 
dr»wn, have me arrested. But you shall not trifle with me, 
you shall not torture me.” Suddenly his lips quivered, his 
eyes gleamed, and his voice, which uj) to that moment had been 
self-possessed, reached its highest diapason. “ f will not per* 
mit it,” Ik* ycDed hoarsely, whilst striking a violent blow on the 
table. “Do you hear me, J^orphyrius Pctrovitch, I shall not 
permit* this !’* • ^ 

“ But, goodness gracious 1 what on earth is wrong with 
you?” asked the magistrate, disturbed to ail appearances. 
“ Batuchka / Rodion Roinanovitcii! My good friend I What 
on earth is the ma tn with you?” 

“ I will not permit it! ” repeated Raskolnikoff once 
again. 

“ Baiuchka / not so loud, 1 must request 1 Some one will 
hear you, some one may come; and then, what shall we say ? 
Just reflect one moment!" murmured Porphyrius Petrovitch, 
whose face had approached that of his visitor. » 

“I wilt not jierinit it, I will not permit it I” mechanically 
pursued Raskolnikofl*, but in a mincT key, s<» as to be heard by 
Porphyrius only. 

The latter moved away to open the window. , “I.et us air 
the room! Supposing you were to drink some water, dear 
friend ? You have had a slight flt 1 ” He was on the point of 
going to the door to give his orders to a servant, when he saw 
a water*bottle in a corner. “Drink, baiuchka!** he murmured, 
whilst approaching the youpg man with the bottle, “ that may 
do you some good.” 

Porphyrius’s fright seemed so natural that i^askolnikoff re^ 
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uiained silent whilst examining him with curiosity. He refused, 
however, the proffered water, 

“ Rodion Komanovitch ! My dear friend ! If you go on in 
this way you will go mad, I am positive! Drink, pray, if only 
a few drops ! He almost forced the glass of water into his 
hand? Raskolnikoff raised it mechanically to his lips, when 
suddenly he tliought better of it, and replaced it on the table 
with disgust. '*Yes, ye.s, you have had a slight ht. One or 
two more, my friend, and you will have another attack of your 
malady,” observed the magistrate in the kindest tone of voice, 
appearing greatly agitated. “ Is it possible that people can 
take so little care of themselves? It was the same with Dmitri 
Prokofitch, who called here yestcirUy. I admit mine to be a 
caustic ..temperament, that mine is a horrid disposition, but 
that such a meaning could possibly be attributed to harmless 
remarks! He called here yesterday, when you had gone, and 
in the course ot dinner he t.alked, talked. You had sent him 
had you not? But do sit down, batuckka! do sit down, for 
heaven's sake I ” 

“ 1 did not indeed 1—although, I knew that he had called, 
and his object in doing so ! ” replied Raskolnikoff drily. 

“ Did you re.dly know why ? ” 

“I did. And what did you gather from it?" 

“ I gathered from it, batuchka! Rodion Romanovitch, the 
knowledge of a good many of your doings—in fact, I know all! 
1 know that you went, towards nigiufall, to hire the kod^^ing. 
1 know that you pulled the hell, and that a question of yours, 
in connection with bloodstains, as well as your manner, 
frigfitened both journeymen and dvorniks. 1 know what was 
your mood at the time. Excitement of such a kind will drive 
you out of your mind, be assured I A praiseworthv indig¬ 
nation is'at work within you, cotnplainmg now as t6 destiny, 
now on the subject of police-agents You keep going here 
and there to induce people as far as possible to formulate their 
accusations. This stupid kind of tittle-tattle is hateful .% you, 
and you are anxious to put a stop to it as &;Oon as possible. 
Am 1 right? Have 1 laid f.nger on the sentiments which 
actuate yon ? But you are not satisfied by turning your own 
brain, you want to do, or rather do the same thing to my good 
Ka/oumikhin. Really, it is a pity {;o upset so good a fellow I 
His kindness exposes him more than any one else to suffer 
contagion fronj your own malady. But you shall know all as 
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soon as you shall be calmer. Pray, therefore, once again, do 
sit down, hatuchka! Try ai?d recover your spiritsi—you seem 
quite unhinged.” 

Raskolnikoff sat down once again. A feverish tremor shook 
his whole frame. He listened with profound surprise to the 
demonstrations of interest Pdtphyrius Petrovitch lavishaJ on 
him. But he attached no faitii to the magistrate’s statements, 
rilthough he had a singular hankering to do so. Porphyrius's 
a.:count of his visit to the lodgings had greatly impressed him. 
“ How on earth,” thought he, “ can he know anything about 
that, and why should he tell me of the circumstance himself?” 

“ In our judicial practice there has cropped up an almost 
analogous psychological case, a morbid case, if you will,” con¬ 
tinued Porphyrius. “A man accused himself of a murdg* he 
was innocent of; naturally, he declared himself /guilty, told no 
end of a tale, a string of hallucinations of which he had been 
the plaything, and his account w^ so lifelike, seemed so much 
in harmony with the facts of the act, that it defied denial. 
I^ow are we to explain this? Without any kind of fault of his 
own, this man had, in part, been the cause of an assassination. 
Hearing that he had unwittingly facilitated the assassin’s wo]^, 
lie was, as a consequence, so grieved that his reason gave way, 
and he fancied iiim.self the murdt^rer! To cut matters short, a 
higher tribunal examined the affair, and it was discovered that 
the wretched man was innocent. But, had it not been, now- 
cver, for this identical tribunal, it would have been all up with 
the man in question. ’ That is what you may expect, batuchka] 
Men sometimes go wrong when waudering about of a nkht, 
asking all kinds of questions about blood and bloodstains! 1 
assure you that, in my profession, I have had great oppor¬ 
tunities for studying psychology 1 It is a tendenc/of the same 
kind whi^ sometimes induces a man to throw himseff out of a 
window or from the top of a steeple. But you are ill, Rodion 
Roinanovitch, you were wrong to neglect your illness at the 
outset. You should have consulted a medical man of ex¬ 
perience, insteacf of allowing yourself to be treated by that 
vulgar Zosinioff! What has ha]9pened is with you the effect of 
delirium! ” 

For a moment Raskolnikoff ^fancied he saw everything 
turning about him. “Cap the fellow be lying at this very 
moment?” he asked himbelt. And he strove to dispel such a 
suspicion, dreading the outburst of mad passion it might cause. 
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*' I was not delirious, I was perfectly rational i ” he exclaimed, 
racking his mind in order to see Porphyrius’s hand. *' Do you 
hear ? " 

“I do, and understand Even yesterday you told me as 
much, laying particular stress on this point I 1 perfectly under* 
stand all you may say 1 Ha i ha! But permit me, my dear 
Rodion Romanovitch, to submit an observation. Suppose you 
are really guilty or that you have had some kind of share in this 
cursed business—I ask you, would you insist this to have been 
the case whilst delirious or whilst fully conscious? In my 
opinion, it would be quite the contrary. If you think your 
ca.se to be a doubtful one, you should doggedly maintain that 
you acted under the influence of delirium. Am I right?” 
Th^ manner of the question permitted the su.spicion of some 
kind of snard. Whilst jiutting it, Porphyrius had bent over 
KaskolnikofT, who sank down on the sofa silently—silently 
looking his ^interlocutor in the face. “It’s like Mr. Razoti* 
mikhin’s visit. If you were guilty, all you have to say is that 
he called here of his own accord, w’ithout admitting that he 
really did so at your instigation. Now, lar from doing so, you 
admit, on the contrary, that it was you who sent him! ” 

RaskolnikofT had never admitted anything of the kind. Cold 
ran down his spinal cord. *‘You persist in lying 1” he said, in 
a slow and feeble voice, whilst attempting to smile. “You 
persist in your attempts to prove to me that you can read my 
hand, that you know every answer of mine l)y way of antici¬ 
pation.” lie went on, feeling, howwer, that he no longer 
weighed his woids as he ought to have done: “Either you 
want to frighten me, or you are simply poking fun at me.” 
Saying this, R^skolnikoff continued lt.oking hard at the magis¬ 
trate. AJl of a sudden an outburst of rage once more caused 
his eyes to sparkle. “You do nothin.; bnt lie!” he yelled. 
“You know perfectly well that the best tactics for a guilty man 
are to reveal what he can no longer hide. 1 don’t b^eve a 
word you say !” * 

“How you turn and turn about 1” snedlred Porphyrius. 
“But, in spite of that, you aVe very obstinate. I’hat is the 
result of monomania. 1 see you don’t believe me, but I am 
justified in saying that you do believe me to a certain extent, 
and 1 shall do my best to make you believe me fully, for I like 
you sincerely, and take real interest in you.” Raskolnikoff*s 
lips began lo. move. ‘'Yes, I mean you welt,” went on 
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Porphyrius, taking the young man’s arm in a friendly way, a 
little above the elbow, “I*tell you plainly, attend to your 
malady. Another thing, has not your family moved to St. 
Petersburg? Think of it. You ought to be the cause of your 
relatives’ happiness, and, on the contrary, cause them nothing 
but anxiety,” • • 

“ What does that matter to you ? How do you know that ? 
What are you prying into? You watch me, 1 suppose, and 
you mean to let me know it ? ” 

“But it is from you, from your very self, bahtchka^ that I 
have heard all this ! Perhaps you are not aware that, in your 
excitement, you speak, 0/ your own freewill, both to me and to 
others, about your affairs. I admit that many interesting 
circum stances were communicated to me yesterday Mr. 
Razouniikhin. I was going to say that, in «pite of ^our 
interrupl'on and power, you had lost a healthy way of viewing 
things. So much for a suspici(;us temperament I Take, for 
example, the circumstance of rfnging the bell: Here we have 
an incident of the inmost value for an examining magistrate. 
1,'as a legal function.iry, tell you this plainly. Does this open 
your eyes? If I thought you ever so slightly guilty, do you 
think I should have acted as I did? Under such circu*hi- 
stances, my line of action would have been fully chalked out 
1 should, for instance, have commenced by lulling your dis¬ 
trust, 1 should have pretended to ignore this fact, I shbuld 
have drawn your attention to something quite different, and 
then, all of a sudden-*-to use your expression—I should have 
dealt, on your sinciput, the following questions: * What, sir, 
were you doing at ten o’clock last night in your victim’s hoflse? 
Why, I beg, did you ring the bell? Why did you make- 
inquiries about blood ? Why did you astound the porters by 
asking them to take you to the police-office?’ ThA was the 
way 1 should have commenced if 1 had h.^d any suspicions 
with regard to yourself. 1 should have subjected you to a 
systematic cross-examination, I should have ordered an in¬ 
vestigation, shoukl have secured your person. And, if I acted 
quite differently, it was because 1 did not suspect you ! But 1 
tell you once again, jou have lost the right bearings of things 
and understand nothing! ” , 

Raskolnikoff trembled from head to foot, a fact Porphyrius 
could easily notice. '*You do nothing but liel” the young 
man kept on vociferating. “ I do not know what you may be 
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driving at, but you do nothing else. You did speak to me 
just now in the sense you are alluding to, and I cannot in any 
shape or form delude myself. I say again you are lying! ” 

“ 1 am lying, say you ? ” replied Porphyrius, with an air of 
vivacity, preserving, however, a good-natured look, and seeming 
to attach no kind of importance to the opinion RaskolnikolT 
had of him. “ I am lying you say ? Now tell me how I be¬ 
haved to you just now? Did 1 not, in my official capacity, 
suggest to you certain psychological arguments which you 
might turn to some account—such as your malady, your 
delirium, your offended vanity and hypochondria, lastly your 
aflront at the police-office? Am 1 right? You know I am! 
It is true, by the way, that these means of defence do not hold 
good by themselves, for, cutting as they may both ways, they 
might be turned against you. If you were to say, for instance, 
*1 was ill and delirious, I did not know uhat 1 was doing, I 
can remember nothing! ’—the answer might be, * Well and 
gooil, baiuc/lka^ but why is it that delirium always assumes the 
same character with you? Might it not take some other 
form?’ Am I right?” 

Kaskolnikoff rose whilst looking at him with an air full of 
contempt. “Tell me once for all,” asked the latter, "tell me 
one way or other, whether I am in your opinion an object for 
suspicion? Speak up, Porphyrius Petrovitcli, and explain 
yourself without any more beating about the bush, and that 
forthwith I ” 

“ Dear me ! why you are just like so many children, crying 
for the moon! ” retorted Porphyrius in his bantering way. 
*' ITut why wish to know so much, since you have up to the 
present been left in perfect peace? Why distress yourself, 
then ? Why come here of your own accord without being even 
a.sked to'do so? Give your reasons, I beg?” ^ 

“I tell you again,” cried Raskolnikofif furiously, “that I can 
no longer bear-” 

“Uncertainty, I presume?” interrupted the magistral 

“ Don’t drive me to extremes! 1 object 1 1 tell you I 

object! I cannot and will .not bear it! Do you hear?” 
replied Raskolnikoff in a voice of thunder, striking a fresh 
blow on the table. , 

“ Not so loud! not so loud ! Some one will hear you 1 lx;t 
me give you a sound piece of advice. Take care of yourseil," 
murmured Porphyiius. 
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The magistrate had no longer the affected boobyish look 
which lent to his countenance its former good-natured aspect 
—he knitted his brows, spoke like one having authority, and 
seemed on the point of throwing off his mask. At first uneasy, 
Raskolnikoff burst all at once into a terrible passion; and yet, 
strange to say, although extrdhiely exasperated, he obeyed the 
order to lower his voice. He felt, besides, that he could not 
do otherwise, and this thought contributed to .additional 
irritation. 

“ I will not permit myself to be tortured! ” he went on, 
“Arrest me, search me, order your investigations, but act 
legally and don’t trifle •with me! Do not dare to have the 
audacity-! *' 

“ Do not, I must request, disturb yourself on the sul^joct of 
the law,” replied Porphyrius, in his cunning lone of voice, 
whilst considering Raskolnikoff with a show of exultation, “ it, 
was only in a familiar, friendly kind of way that invited you 
10 come and see me.” " 

“ 1 don’t want to have anything to do with your despicable 
friendship! Do you hear! But I am off. Have you any 
kind of intention to arrest me ? ” • 

As he neared the door, Porphyrius once more seized his at m 
a little above the elbow. “ Would you not like to see a litile 
surprise?” chuckled the magistrate, who .seemed more, and 
more lively, more and more bantering, a mood which drove 
Raskolnikoff abM^lutely beside himself. 

“What little surprise? What do you mean?” asked the 
young man, stopping suddenly, whilst watching Porphyrius 
with anxiety. 

“A little surprise I have behind there ! hah ! hah !” pointing 
to the closed door which gave admittance to his quarters on 
the othef side of the wainscoting. “ I have even taken care to 
place it under lock and key so that it may not escape.” 

“What is the nature of it? What?” Raskolnikoff went 
tow.ards the door, \vishing to op^ it, but he could not succeed 
in doing so. * 

“ It is locked, here is the ke)',” saying which, the magistrate 
drew the key from his pocket and showed it to his visitor. 

"You keep on lying 1” shouied the latter beside himself, 

** you keep on lying, you nyserable mountebank!” At the same 
time be wished to throw himself on Porphyrius, who, however, 
without testifyiiig to any kind of fear, backed to«irards the door. 
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*'I understand all, all!’' vociferated KaskolnikolT. **You 
keep on lying and putting me out so that I may commit 
myself." 

But there is nothing for you to commit yourself about, 
batuchka^ Rodion Romanovitch. Look at the state you are in 1 
Don’f shout, or I shall call for hdlp!" 

“You liar! you will do nothing of the kind! You knew I 
was ill, and you wanted was to exas^ierate me, to drive me 
to extremes so that you might get some kind of confession out 
of me! That was your object! Produce your proofs ! 1 see 

through it now I You have no proofs, you have nothing but 
miserable suppositions, or perhaps only ZAmetoff's conjectures! 
You know my disposition, you wanted to do nothing but put 
me Q'Jt,«'and then to send all at once for popes and depiities. 
You expect tfiem, don’t you? What is it you do expect? 
Where are they ? Out with them !” 

“What or^ earth do you mean by talking about deputies or 
delegates, batuchka ? What ideas! Why, the law, to use your 
own word, does not permit anything of the kind! My dear 
friend, you are not very well acquainted with our means of 
procedure! Hut formalities shall be observed, as you shall 
seel” murmured Porphyrius, who had moved to listen at the 
door. A certain noise was, in fact, heard in the next room. 

“Are they coming?” cried Raskolnikoff, “You have sent 
for them, have you ? I see, you were waiting for them ! You 

had reckoned, I presume- Well, introduce the lot of 

them, officials, witnesses, anybody you fancy! 1 am quite 

reac^y! ” 

And then occurred a singular incident out of the usual way 
of things, and one which neither Raskolnikoff nor Porphyrius 
Vetroviicl). could have anticipated. 


CHAPTER VI. 

t 

This is the recollection this scene left on Raskolnikoff’s mind. 
The noise which was being n^ade in the next room increased 
all of a sudden and the door wa^ opened. “What is the 
matter ?" cried Porphyrius Petrovitcb, in a passion. “ I gave 
instructions- " 
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No reply, but the cause of the noise was easily to be guessed 
at. Some one wanted (o enter the magistrate’s sUidy, and was 
being prevented from doing so. 

*‘VVhat on earth is the matter there?” once more cried 
Porphyrins anxiously. 

“It is the prisoner MikolRa who is being brought up^” was 
the reply. 

“I do not want him I 1 have no wish to see him I Take 
him away I But, stop a moment I How has the man been 
brought here? How very irregular!" growled Porphyrius, 
darting towards the door. 

“ But it is he who - ” answered the same voice, suddenly 
stopping. 

For a moment or two, there could be heard ihe noise two 
men stru.^gling; then one of them overpowcu d*the other one, 
and rushed noisily into the study. This ucw-comer was a ^ 
strange-looking person. 11c looked straight ahead, without 
seeming to see any one. Resolution was visible in his gliUer- 
iog eye, whilst, at the same time, his face was livid, like that OH 
a condemned man who was being led to the scaffold. His 
blanched lips were sliglitly trembling. He was still a \pry 
young man; thin, of medium height, and dressed like a 
journeyman; his hair was cut .nli round, his features drawn 
and harsh. I'he man whom he had overpowert.d rushed^after 
him into the room, and seized him by the siiouMer. TIte 
latter was a police offi* ial, whose hold Mikolka succeeded once 
more in shaking off. Many idlers collected in the doorway. 
Some of these even seemed anxious to come in. All thi^had 
occurred in very much less time than we have required in 
relating. 

“Be You are before your time! Wait'lijl you arc 
called! Why has the man been brought here so soon?” 
growled Porphyrius Petrovitch, with as much irritation as 
surprise. But, in a moment, Nicholas fell on his knees. 

“What are you doing, man?” cried the magistrate, with 
increasing astonishment. 

“Pardon ! I am guilty! I aift the murderer 1” said Mikolka, 
abruptly, in a loud voice, in spite of the emotion which was 
suffocating him. • 

For a few moments ther^ w-as a silence so profound that one 
would have imagined all the bystanders to have been struck by 
catalepsy; the police official did not even attenipt to recapture 
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his prisoner, and mechanically moved towards the door, where 
he remained •immovable. 

“What’s that you say?” exclaimed Porphyrius Petrovitch, 
when his stupefaction permitted him to speak. 

“I am the murderer!” repeated Mikolka, after a moment’s 
silencti. ‘ 

“What? You? What? Whom have you murdered?” 
'I'he maj^istrate was visibly di'-concerted. Mikolka waited 
another moment before answering. 

“1 killed—Alena Ivanovna—with a hatchet—as well as her 
sister, Elizabeth Ivatiovna! I w'as mad!” added he, all at 
once, and then he was silent, though still on his knees. 

After hearing this reply, Porphyrius Petrovitch seemed to 
refle(;t proloundly; whereupon, with an imperious gesture, he 
requested the'witnesses to withdraw. The latter immediately 
obeyed, and the dc;or was closed. Raskolnikoff, standing in a 
corner, contemplated Mhkolka with a singular air. For some 
moments the magistrate's gaze wandered from the visitor to the 
prisoner, and 7'/re versa. Finally, lie addressed Mikolka with 
more or less of passion:— 

“ Wait till you are asked, before you tell me ih:it you arc 
mad!" he observed, in an irritable tone of voice. “ Up to the 
present, such a (juestion lias not been put to you I Now then, 
speak up 1 You say you are guilty of murder ?” 

“ [ confess 1 arn the murderer!” replied Mikolka. 

“ Very vvcll! What did you coniinit the murder with 

“ With a hatchet I bought for that purpose.” 

“Pont be in such a hurry! Did you do this alone?” 
Mikolka did not understand the question. 

“ Had you any accomplices ?” 

“None. Dmitri is innocent; he had no kind of share in 
the crime.” 

“ Don't be in such a hurry, man, to whitewash Dmitri; I 
asked no such question! But how is it that the porters saw 
both of you bolt down the stairs?” * 

“1 ran after Dmitri on purpose. It was oii.y a feint to turn 
avvjy suspicion,” answered Mikolka. 

“Good ! that will do,” cried Porphyrius angrily. “The man 
is not speaking the truth! ” he growled to himself. All of a 
sudden his eyes met those of Raskplnikoff, whose presence he 
had evidently forgotten during his examination of Mikolka. 
On perceiving4)is vibiior, the magistrate seemed to get uneasy. 
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He immediately went towards him. “Rodion Romanovitch, 
batuchka I Excuse me, pray, for there is nothing more here 

for you to do. I myself- You see the surprise! Pray 

therefore-” He had taken the young man by the arm, .and 

was showing him the door. 

“You don’t seem to have "expected this I ” remarked *Ras- 
kolnikoff. Naturally, what had just taken place was an enigma 
for him as yet. He had, however, to a considerable extent, 
regained his self-possession. 

“Neither did you, batuchka I But see how your hand is 
trembling! ” 

“You are trembling too, Porphyrius Pclroviich.” 

“ You are right; I certainly did not expect this.” They were 
already in the doorway. 'I'he magistrate was eager toage^ rid 
of his visitor. 

“And won’t you show me your little surprise?” asked the 
latter somewhat offerdedly. , 

“Why, you have scarcely found your voice again, and you 
are already getting satirical I Hah 1 hah 1 you are a caustic 
fellow 1 Well, au revotr I ” 

“No, no; you should say adieu/” , 

“ That shall be as (lod wills,” stammered Porphyriu-s, with a 
forced smile. 

Whilst going through the outer office, Raskoiniki^fr noticed 
that several of the clerks looked hard at him. In the ante¬ 
room he observed, iq the midst of the crowd, the two ])orters 
of t/ie house, those whom he had requested tiie other day to 
take him to the police-superintendent. They seemed to be 
expecting something. But no sooner was ho on the landing, 
when he once more heard Porphyrius’s voice behind him. He 
turned rcgind, and perceived the magistrate running |ifter him. 
out of br^^ath. 

“Just one word, Rodion R<jmanovitch. 'Inis affair will end 
as God knows best; but still, by way of form, I may have 
to ask you a few more questiorft;. Hence wc arc certain to 
meet again! ” And with a smile Porpliyrius su,»[)ped before the 
young man. “ Certain ! ’ he repeated. One might have fancied 
that he wished to say something more. But he did not do so. 

“ Forgive my strange manner "just now, Porphyrius Pelro- 
vitch, I was hasty,” began*Rasko]nikoff, who had regained all 
his self-po.ssession, and who even experienced an irresistible 
wish,to chaff the magisUAte. • 
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“ Don't say any more, it was nothing,” replied Porphyrias in 
almost joyffil tone. ** I myself am—my disposition, I must 
confess, is a very disagreeable one. But we shall meet again. 
Please God, we shall meet again often 

“ And we are likely to become intimate ?" asked Raskolnikofif. 

“tVe are likely to become intimate,” repeated Porphyrius 
Petrovitch like an echo, and, with a wink, he looked at his 
interlocutor very seriously. “You are off to a dinner-party, 
arc you not ?” 

''To a funenil, you mean !” 

“ Ah ! yes. Well, look after your health-" 

“ As for me, I hardly know what good things to wish you !" 
answered Raskolnikoff. He had already commenced going 
dowostkirs w|ien, turning suddenly towards Porphyrius, he 
added: “ I think 1 ought to wish you more success than you 
have liad—to-day, that is. Your functions are certainly comical 
ones! ” * 

At these words the magistrate, who was on the point of going 
hack to his room, pricked up his ears. “ What is there comical 
about them ?” he asked. 

•“Why, look at this poor Mikolka; how you must have 
tormented and pestered him to get a confession out of him! 
No doubt you have been telling him night and day, in every 
key, * You are the murderer—you are the murderer I ’ Accord¬ 
ing to your psychological method you must have persecuted 
him relentlessly. Now that he admits his guilt, you continue 
aggravating him by singing to him in another scale; *You lie, 
you.are not the murderer—you can’t be—you don’t speak the 
truth 1 ’ Well, after all this, am I not entitled to consider your 
functions comical ones?" 

“ Hah 1 hah 1 then you noticed just now that I pointed out 
to Mikolka that he was not speaking the truth?” 

“ How could I avoid doing so?” 

“Yours is a subtle mind—nothing escapes you. Prides, 
you like a joke, and yours is a humorous vein I haha 1 That, 
I am told, used to be the distinct attribute of our writer 
Gogol ?” 

“So it was,” 

“ So it was! Till we meet again ! ” 

“ Till we meet again 1 ” * 

The young man forthwith went home. Having got 
he threw himself on his couch, and for a quarter of an hoyr he 
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tried to arrange his ideas somewhat, inasmuch as they were 
very confused. He did not even try to account for Mikolka’s 
conduct, feeling that there was beneath it a mystery, the key 
to which he would seek in vain. Besides, he did not delude 
himself as to the probable consequences of the incident. The 
man’s statements would not b^ long in being found false;*and 
then, once more suspicion would again fall on iiim, Raskolnikoff. 
But in the meanwhile he was free, and had to take precautions 
in anticipation of the danger he considered imminent. In how 
far, however, was he threatened? The situation commenced 
to clear uji—the young man shuddered on recalling his late 
interview with the magisttate—doubtless it would be difficult 
for him to probe all Porphyrius’s intentions, but what he 
guessed of them was more than enough to make himauqder- 
stand the terrible danger he had just escaped. *A little more, 
and he would have been irretrievably done for. Knowing his 
visitor’s nervous irritability, the magistrate had gon|; thoroughly 
into the subject, and had shown his hand a little too boldly, 
although his game was a certain one. Raskolnikoff, it is true, 
had nearly become too much compromised; however, the im¬ 
prudence he reproached fiimself for was as yet no proo^positul'e 
against himself—it was only relative. Was he right in thinking 
so? What was the object Porphyrius had in view? The latter 
had undoubtedly planned something to-day, and if there vere 
a got-up affair, w’nat was the nature of it ? Without the unex¬ 
pected appearance of, Mikolka, how would this interview have 
ended ? 

Raskolnikoff was seated on his couch, his elbows resting on 
his knees, and his head on his hands. A nervous trembling 
continued to agitate the whole of his body. At last he rose, 
took his^aj), and, after having reflected for one •moment, 
moved towards the door. For this day, tliought he, there 
would at all events be nothing to fear. All at once, he ex¬ 
perienced a kind of pleasure—the idea struck him to go as soon 
as possible to Catherine IvanovnI. Of course it was too late 
to go to the funeral, but be would at all events be in time for 
the dinner, and there he would see Sonia. He stopped, 
reflected, and a sickly smile appeared on his lips. ** To-^y— 
to-day! ” he repeated, ** Yes, this very day. It must be so.” 
At the moment of opening<he door, it did so of its own accord. 
He recoiled frightened, on seeing appear the enigmatical person 
of ycj^terday; the man, in short, who had risen fsom the bowels 
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of the earth. The visitor slopped on the threshold, and, after 
having looked at Raskolnikoff in silence, adv^inced into the 
room. He was dressed as yesterday, but his face was no longer 
the same. He seemed afflicted, and sighed painfully. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked Raskolnikoff, pale as death. 
The^ man did not reply, and h6wcd suddenly, almost down to 
the ground. At least he touched the carpet with the ring he 
wore on his right hand. “Who are you?” cried Raskolnikoff. 

" I ask your pardon 1 ” said the man in a low tone of voice. 

“For what?" 

“ For my evil thought! ” They looked at one another. “ I 
was angry when you came the other day, having perhaps your 
mind disturbed by drink. You put questions about blood-stains, 
andl.askcd the porters to take you to the policc-ofhce. I was 
pained to see that your words were unheeded, and that you 
were taken to be a drunken man. That vexed me to such an 
extent that 1 was unable to sleep. Hut I remembered your 
address, and yesterday 1 called here." 

“ It was you who called? ” interrupted Raskolnikoff. Light 
was beginning to dawn in his mind. 

Yes, I insulted you ! ” 

“You vyere in that house then?" 

“Yes, I was standing under the principal entrance at the 
moment of your visit. Have you forgotten that? 1 have 
lived there for a long time. 1 am a furrier." 

Raskolnikoff hereupon suddenly remembered the whole of 
the scene in question: independently of the dvorniks^ there were 
several persons, men as well as women, under the gateway. 
Some one proposed to take him there, and then to the supenii- 
lendent of police. He could not remember the name o. the 
man whq had given this advice, and even now he» di«l not 
recognize him, but he remembered having answered him some¬ 
thing, and having turned towards him in order to do so. Thus 
was cleared up, in the simplest way in the world, the <^rrible 
mystery of yesterday. AnH, under the impression of the 
anxiety which so insigniheam a circumstance caused him, he 
had nearly been done for 1 'This man could have revealed 
nothing, unless it was that Raskolnikoff had called in order to 
see the old woman’s room, tfnd had put questions on the sub¬ 
ject of blood-stains. Hence^ save <his proceeding of a person 
sufering from delirium^ save this double-edged psychology^ Por- 
phyrius knew mothing, he was without data—had, in fact, northing 
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positive. ** Consequently/’ thought the young man, “ if no new 
charges crop up (and none Will crop up, I am certain), what 
liarm can be done to me ? Even assuming I were arrested, 
how bring my guilt definitely home to me?” Another con¬ 
clusion resulted for Raskolnikoff from his visitor’s words, for 
was it not quite lately, only just now in fact, that Porphyrius 
had got scent of his visit to the victim's home ? 

“ You told Torphyrius to-day, did you not, that I had gone 
there ? ” he asked, struck with a sudden idea. 

“What Porphyrius?” 

“Tile examining magistrate.” 

“1 did tell him as much. As the porters would not go to 
him, I went myself.” 

“To-day?” . 

“ I got there a moment before you did. In -fact, I heard 
everything that passed between you and him, you must have 
spent an uncomfortable lime there.” 

“Where? How? What?” 

‘-‘Wily, I was in his house, in tiie very room next to his 
study. I was tliere all along." 

“What ? Do you mem to say that ynu were the surprise? 
But liow could this have come about ? Speak, I beg ! ” 

“When 1 saw," bf-'.-an the man, “that the porters objected 
to go to the police under pretext that it was too late and that 
ihey might find the ofiice close d, I experienced great dissitis- 
i'action, and detcrinined to do so myself: the following day, 
that is, of course, yeSterday, I made inquiries, and to-day I 
called upon the magistrate. The first time I called, he was 
absent. I called again an hour later without being admittlbd; 
the third time, I was introduced. I went throug[\,the whole* 
story in detail, just as it had happened, and whilst listening to 
me he jutiiped about the room, and, beating his briast, kept 
on shouting: ‘Tiiat is the vay you do your duly, you ruffians; 
if I had known anything about this sooner, I would have had 
him sent for by the police.’ Upon this, he rushed out of the 
room all in a huary, c.illed some, one and talked with him for a 
momenl aside, then came back 4o me, and began questioning 
me, swearing all the lime. I didn’t hide anything from him— 
told him that you had been afraid^to answer me yesterday, and 
that you had net even recognized me. He went on beating 
his chest, vociferating, anif dancing about his room. In the 
midst of all this you were announced. ‘G^t behind that 
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partition/ he called out, bringing me a chair, * and don’t budge 
whilst you are there, whatever you may he;ir. I may yet have 
to put a few more questions to you/ Then he locked me in. 
As soon as Mikolka was brought up, he dismissed you, and 
then let me out, saying once again: * I may have to examine 
yoi\,further.'" • 

“ And did he examine Mikolka in your presence ?** 

“I went out imnied’atelv after you, and then only he began 
to examine the latter.’' His story at an end, the man bowed 
again to the ground. “ Forgive me my denunciation, and tiie 
wrong I have done you ! ” 

‘^May God forgive you!” was RaskolnikoflTs reply. At 
these words the man bowed once again, but only halfway, 
then withdrew with slow step. 

No precise charges, r>nly proofs that may be explained 
away ! ” thought Raskolnikoff, with renewed hope; and he 
left the room. “ Now we can continue fight,” he said to 
him.sclf wiKi an angry smile on going down the s‘airs. He 
was disgusted with himseh on thinking of his faint-heartedness. 



PART V. 


CHAPTER X. 

On the morrow of the fatal day when Peter Petrovitch had 
had his explanation with the Raskolnikoff ladies, his ideas 
cleared; and, to his extreme regret, he was obliged ty own 
that the rupture, in which even the day before be would not 
believe, was in good earnest an accomplished fact. The ser- 
pent of wounded vanity had gnawed his heart all night long. 
On rising, Peter Petrovitch’s first thought was to ^ and look 
at himself in the glass—fearful, lest in the course of the night 
an overflow of bile might have occurred. This apprehension 
was, however, luckily, a 'groundless one. Whilst examinii^ 
his pale and distinguished countenance, he was consoled for a 
moment by the thought that he would not find it so difhcult to 
replace Dounia, and—who knows ?—perhaps advantageously 1 
Soon, however, he banished such a chimerical hope, ahd, 
vigorously clearing his throat, he provoked a sneering smile on 
the part of bis young friend and bedroom-companion, Andreas 
Semenovitch Lebeziatnikoff. Peter Petrovitch noticed the 
silent sneer, and entered it to the account of his young friend— 
an account which had already been considerably overdrawn for 
some time past Pi is anger increased on reflecting that he 
ought not*to speak of this mischance with Andreas Semftnovitch. 
Tius was the second folly which anger had led him to commit 
last night, he had succumbed to a need of extravasating his 
excessive irritability. • * 

During the whble of the morning, bad luck contrived to per¬ 
secute Looshin. In the very coerthouse, the case in which he 
was engaged reserved for him another disappointment. What 
vexed bim more than all, however,.was that he could not bring 
to reason the owner of thy lodging he had secured with a 
view to his pending marriage. This individual, a German by 
birth, was a quoudam working-man on whom, fortune bad 
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smiled He would hear of no kind of compromise^ and in¬ 
sisted on the uttermost farthing df the forfeit stipulated in the 
contract, although Peter Petrovitch gave up his apartments 
almost entirely renovated. Neither did the upholsterer show 
himself less harsh. He insisted on retaining the very last 
rouble of the deposit he had received for the sale of the 
movables, of which Peter Petrovitch had not as yet taken 
possession; “Am I absolutely to marry for the sake of so 
much furniture?” asked himself the unfortunate man of 
business, grinding his teeth. At thought of this, a last ray of 
hope flashed through his mind: “ Is it possible that things are 
so desperate? Can nothing more be tried?” The thought 
of Dounetchka’s charms had pierced his heart like a thorn. 
This was a trying ordeal for hini to pass through, and, if desire 
alone could‘have done it, Peter Petrovitch would have killed 
KaskolnikofT there and then. 

“Another folly of mine was not to have given them any 
money,” thbught he, on going slowly and sadly to Lebeziatni- 
koff*s room. “ Why the deuce was I so Jew-like? That was a 
foolish calculation 1 By leaving them temporarily in difflculties, 
1 fancied I should prepare them later on to look upon me as a 
kind of Providence. Whereas now they have entirely slipped 
through my fingers ! If, for instance, I had given them fifteen 
hundred roubles, say just enough to get an outfit with—if, 
perhaps, I had bought them a few presents at the English 
stores, such an act would have been at one and the same time 
generous and—clever ! They would not have dropped me as 
easily as they have 1 With their notions, they would certainly 
have believed themselves obliged, in case of rupture, to return 
me both presents and money, a restitution they would have 
found unpleasant and ditficult! Besides, the thing would have 
been with them a matter of conscience; * How,’ they would have 
a-ked, ‘turn a man out who has proved himself so generous 
and so sensitive? * Hem ! I have made a mistake !" 

Once more Peter Petrovitch ground his teeth and ccasidered 
himself in the light of a fool—in his hearl-of-nearts only, be it 
understood. Having come to this conclusion about himself, 
he went to the lodiyrng-house in a much more ill-humoured and 
discontented mood than ever previously. His curiosity, how¬ 
ever, was excited to a certain point by the confusion to which 
the preparations for Catherine Ivanovna’s dinner had given 
rise. The day before even he had heard talk of this repast; he 
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remembered even that he had been invited to it, but his per¬ 
sonal preoccupations had provented his paying any attention to 
that. In the absence of Catherine Ivanovna (who was then 
at the cemetery), Madame Lippevechzel bustled about th<' 
table on which the things were laid. Whilst talking with the 
landlady, Peter Petrovitch learped that it was a regular dinner¬ 
party, that almost all the lodgers of the house had been invited, 
amongst them several who had not even known the defunct. 
Andreas Semenovitch Lebeziantnikoff himself had received an 
invitation, notwithstanding his rupture with Catherine Ivanovna. 
Indeed, they would think themselves highly favoured if Peter 
Petrovitch were to consent to honour the repast with his 
presence, considering that he of all the tenants was the most 
noteworthy personage. 

Cutlierine Ivanovna, forgetting all her grievances in Con¬ 
nection with her landlady, thought it her duty to address to 
the latter a formal invitation; hence was it that at this moment 
Amalia Ivanovna occupied herself with a kind of jdy about the 
dinner. Madame l.ippevechzel was, besides, in full dress, 
and, although in mourning, she experienced extreme pleasure 
in showing off a beautiful new silk gown. Informed of all 
these details, Peter Petrovitch was struck with an idea, add 
returned pensively to his rooni,*or rather to that of Andreas 
Semenovitch liebeziatiiikoff, for he had just heaid that Ras- 
kolnikoff would be amongst the guests. That day, for some 
reason or other, Andreas .Semenovitt:h spent the whole of the 
morning at home. Between this gentleman and Peter Petro¬ 
vitch there existed a strange connection, which after all is easily 
explained: Peter Petrovitch hated and despised him beyOnd 
all measure, almost from the first day he had come to ask his 
hospitality; he seemed, at the same time, to be somewhat in 
fear of hifti. • • 

On arriving at St. Petersburg, Looshin had at first put up at 
Lebeziatmkoff’s, not only for the sake of economy, but also 
for another reason. In his part gf the country, he had heard 
speak of his forn>er pupil, Andreas Semenovitch, as one of the 
most advanced young Liberals of the metropolis, and even as a 
man likely to hold an eventual position in certain circles which 
had passed into a legendary conditipn. This circumstance struck 
Peter Petrovitch. For a long time he had experienced a vague 
dread with regard to these powerful confraternities which knew 
all, respected no one, and waged war with everybody. It 
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is needless to add that his absence from the capital did not give 
him the opportunity of having distinct notions on the subject 
Like other'people, he had heard that there existed in St Peters¬ 
burg Liberals, Nihilists, restorers of wrong, and so forth—names 
which in his mind, as in the minds of the majority, had assumed 
a meaning of absurd exaggeration. What he particularly 
dreaded were the inquiries made concerning this or that 
individual by revolutionary parties. Certain reminiscences 
going back to the outset of his career did not contribute a little 
to magnify within him tiiis fear, which had greatly increased 
since the time he hugged the wish to settle in St. Petersburg. 
Two persons, more or less of high rank, who had started him 
in life, had been exposed to the ill-will of the Radicals, and the 
result was for them an extremely nasty one. This was why, 
from fhe very first moment of his arrival in the metropolis', 
Peter Petrovitch had been so anxious to find out how the 
land lay, in order to gain, if possible, the good graces of 
“our younger folk.” He reckoned on Andreas Semenovitch 
to assist him in the matter. Looshin’s conversation on the 
occasion of his visit to Raskolnikoff has shown us that he bad 
already succeeded in catching to a certain extent the language 
of the advanced party. 

Andreas Semenovitch was a clerk in a Government office. 
He was short, puny, scrofulous, had almost white hair and 
mutton-chop whiskers, of which he was very proud. In 
addition, he was nearly always afflicted with sore eyes. 
Although a decent enough fellow at bottom, he showed in bis 
ianguaf^c a presumption which frequently savoured of over¬ 
whelming conceit, which contrasted lidiculously with his 
insignificant exterior. He was, however, considered* one of the 
most gentlemanlike lodgers of the place, because he did not 
drink, and paid his rent regularly. With exception of these 
good points, Andreas Semenovitch w'as, after all, rather a fool. 
An inconsiderate fascination had induced him to side with the 
party of progress. He was qne of those innumerable pimple- 
tons who become infatuated with new flecking idea^-who, 
by their silliness, throw disci;edit on the cause they may be 
greatly infatuated with. In other respects, notwithstanding his 
kindly disposition, l.cbeziatnikoff had got so far as to find his 
former-fellow lodger and tu!or, Peter Petrovitch, unbearable. 
This antipathy was a mutual one. ' In spite of his simplicity, 
Andreas Semenovitch began to have an inkling that Peter 
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Petrovitch detested him at heart, and that nothing conld be 
done with such a man. He Tiad done his best to expound to 
Iifm Fourier^s system and Darwin's theory; but Peter Petro¬ 
vitch, who at iirst i'.ad seemed to listen with sneering looks, 
now no longer restrained himself to making cutting remarks to 
his young instructor. The fadf is that Ixioshin had come to 
the conclusion that LebeziatnikofF was not only a fool, but a 
braggart, without any kind of importance in his own set. His 
special craze was the Pr^a^anda^ with reference to which he 
was by no means an authority, for he frequently floundered in 
Iiis explanations. So w'hat could be feared from such a man ? 

Let it be observed, by the way, that, since iiis visit to 
Andreas Scmenovitch (especially in its early days), Peter Petro¬ 
vitch had cheerfully, or at all events without protest, accepted 
his friend's singular compliments, when—for example, the latter 
gave him great credit because of his zeal for the founding of a 
new Commune in the Meschtschanslcaya Street, wjj^en he used 
to tell him ; ** You are much too intelligent to become enraged 
if your wife, one month after marriage, were to take a lover; 
or, a man of your ca{)acity would never have his children 
christened,” and so on. * Peter Petrovitch, on hearing tlogs 
fulsomeness, would wince in no kind of way, so agreeable was 
flattery to him. In the course of the njoroing, he had 
negotiated some shares, and now, seated at his table, he was 
counting the money he had received. Andreas Semenovitch, 
who had hardly ever any money, was strutting alxiut tire room, 
effecting to regard these bundles of banknotes with contemptu¬ 
ous indifference. Of course, Peter Petrovitch did not believe 
by any manner of means that this contempt was sincere. Un 
his {'>art, Lebeziatniko/T guessed, not without pain, Looshin’s 
scepticisrry thinking that the latter was, doubtless^ greatly 
delighted to show his money off in his presence, with* a view to 
humiliate him and to remind him of the distance fortune had 
placed between them. On this occasion, Peter Petrovitch was 
more ill disposed and more inattentive than ever, although 
Lebezj'atnikoff rfes developing his favourite subjc^ct—the 
establishment of a new species of Commune of pecul iar nature. 
The man of business only interrupted his calculations, to give 
vent from time to time to some •sneering and rude remark. 
But of this, Andreas Semenovitch took no kind of heed. In 
his eyes, Looshin's bad temper was owing to the disgust of a 
discarded lover. He^ therefore, lost no time in breaking this 
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subject, wishing to express, concerniog it, a few advanced 
opinions wbicli might console his*worthy friend, and which, he 
trusted, might, at any rate, be of use in bringing about his 
prospective regeneration. 

It appears that a funerahrepast is being prepared at that 
widow’s?” asked Looshin poiht-blank, interrupting Andreas 
Senienovitch in the most interesting part of his statement. 

“ Do you mean to say you knew nothing about it ? I spoke 
to you yesterday on the subject, giving you my opinion aliout 
the wiiole ceremonial. From what I heard, she has also 
invited you. Didn't you yoursel; h.avc a word with her 
yesterday ? ” 

“ I certainly never would have believed, cotisidering the 
pov^rt^ she is in, that the silly woman wmuld go and spend on 
a dinner all the money she had received from that other ass— 
RaskolnikofT. Just now, on getting home, 1 was .aghast on 
seeing the wine and all the preparations! She has invited no 
end of people—the deuce only knows why I ” continued Peter 
IVtrovitch, who seemed intentionally to have turned the con¬ 
versation on tiiis topic. “Do you mean to say that she has 
ujvited me, too?” ho added all at Once, looking up. “And 
when did she? I don’t remember anything about it. At all 
events, I shan’t go. What on earth should 1 be doing there ? 
;\ll I know of the woman is hairing chatted with her yesterday 
I'or a minute or .so, when I told her that, as the widow of a 
riovernment otlicial, she might perhaps get temporary help, 
t.’an sl\o have invited me because of that'?” 

“ I don’t intend going either! ” replied Lebeziatnikoff. 

^ Well, that would crown all! Having thrashed her once, 

1 ran quite understand your scrui)ics about going to dine with 
bcr.” ^ 

“Whom have I thrashed ? Whom are you talking about?” 
ictorted I..ebeziatnikofr, angry and blushing. 

“ 1 am talking to you about Catherine Ivanovna, whoqj you 
thrashed about a month ago! I found that out ycstlrday 
How now about your convictions? Is thatnhe way to solve 
the question of female suffrage ? Hah 1 hah 1 hah ! ’* After 
this sally, which seemed to have eased his mind somewhat^ 
Peter Petrovitch resumed ccunting his money. 

“That’s nonsense, to say nothing of calumny 1* replied 
Lebeziatnikoff, excitedly, who did not like being reminded of 
this incident., “ Things did not happen in this way at all I 
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What you have been told is false, U’iili reference to the 
particular circumstance you tUude to, all 1 did was, to defend 
myself. It was Catherine Ivanovna herself who, at the first 
going off, rushed on me to scratch my face. She pulled one 
of my whiskers. 1 rather fancy that every man has a right to 
defend his own person. Besides, I am opposed to violence, 
wherever it may be, and that on principle, because it is a 
form of despotism. What w'as 1 to do? Was 1 to let her 
abuse me just as she pleased ? All 1 did was to push her off." 

'‘Hah ) hah ! hah! " Looshin continued to chuckle. 

Vou want to pick a quarrel with me because you arc in a 
bad temper, but that docs not matter, and has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the question of w'omen. This has been my 
argument Assuming a woman to be in every res[)ect man's 
equal, even in the matter of bodily strength (and people *ate 
beginning to hold this theory), then equauty must exist here 
also. Of course, 1 have reflected that there really was no 
occasion to put such a question, for in luture societ5% in which 
occasions for quarrelling will be impossible, there will also be 
no open violence. Hence the consideration of ecjuality may 
be left out in the contention. 1 am not such a fool—although, 
of course, quarrels may arise—1 should say, although they 
'^till exibt for the time being, that later on none will be left. 
But hang it! a fellow is likely to fall out with you I It is not 
that matter which prevents my acceptance of Catherine 
Ivanovna’s inviiation. If I don’t go to dinner there, it is 
simply on principle, in'order to discourage by my absence the 
idiotic custom of funeral-feasts I That’s why 1 1 n}ight go, to 

be sure, to make fun of them; but unfortunately there f^ili 
be no clergy, otherwise 1 would go without a moment’s 
hesitation.” 

“Then you mean to tell me that you would parlakb of her 
hospitality and insult boil* her and it? " 

“Not insul:, only piotest, and that with a useful purpose. 
I can indirectly aid the civilizing %Propaga}ida which is every 
roan’s duty. Perhaps such a task is all tlic more readily per¬ 
formed with the fewest formaiitiec. I can start the idea, sow 
the seed, and this seed will generate—a fact. Would you call 
behaviour of sucli a kind offensi^? People may, at first, 
get ruffled more or less, but, they will soon understand that a 
service has been done them." 

“Have it your own way,” interrupted Peter Pctrovitch. 

A ® 
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*' But, by-thc>by, do you know the dead man’s daughter, that 
skinny litt(p thing—is it true whrft people say of her ? 

“Well, what of it? According to my way of thinking, her 
condition is woman’s normal state. Why not ? I^t us analyse 
for a moment. In society as it is, such a kind of life is not 
quite a normal one, because*'it is unnatural; but in future 
society it will be normal, because it will be free. Eren now 
she has a perfect right to give way to it; she was wretched, 
why not dispose of her own free will of what is after all her 
capital? In future society, I may as well tell you, capital w'ill 
be of no earthly kind of use, but the position of the gay woman 
will be of quite a different character, and will be rationally 
regulated. As for Sophia Semenovna, 1 consider that, under 
present circumstances, her doings arc an energetic protest 
against society as now organized. I esteem her in conse¬ 
quence—nay, more, I regard her with delight." 

** And yet 1 have been told that you had her turned out of 
this very hhuse 1 ” 

I^beziatnikoff grew angry. “Another liel” he went on 
energetically. “The circumstances did not happen at all like 
that! Catherine Ivanovna has told the story in the most 
blundering manner, t^ecause she has not understood it! 1 
have never run after Sophia Semenovna’s favours. All 1 did 
was to try and develop without any other kind of intention, 
whilst striving to awaken in her a spirit of protest. I wanted 
nothing else; she herself felt that she could no longer remain 
liere 1 ’’ 

“Did you not invite her to join the Commune?" 

“Yes, I am at this very moment doing my best to absorb 
her into it. But she will be p.'irt of it under quite different 
conditions than here! Why laugh ? We are anxious to 
found dur Commune on a broader l>asis than any former 
one. We go much further than our predecessors—we annul 
more 1 If Dobroliouboff and Bielinsky were to rise from the 
tomb, they would have mc 'as an opponent I In the Mean¬ 
while I shall continue to develop Sophia Semenovna. Hers is 
a beautiful, a very beautiful disposition I" 

“You make the most of this beautiful disposition, don’t 
you?" 

“ By no means; quite the contrary 

“ * Quite the contrary! * he says. Hah I hah I** 

“You may believe me or not; why should I have secrets 
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from you? There is, on the contrary, something which 
astonishes me. With me, sh% seems ill at ease—shows a kind 
of nervous reserve f" 

“ Granted for a moment that you are engaged in developing 
her. Hah! hah! You prove to her then that this nervous 
reserve is silly ? ’* * ’ 

** By no means 1 By no manner of means! What a coarse, 
nay, foolish, meaning you apply to the word 'development*! 
Good heavens, how very much you are behind! You under¬ 
stand nothing! We seek liberty for woman, and you only 

think- Whilst leaving untouched the question of female 

modesty, a useless and even absurd thing, 1 can fully under¬ 
stand the girl’s reserve with reference 10 myself, considering 
that she only uses her liberty, only exercises her right. If |hq, 
of her own free will, were to say to me: 'Be mine,’ I should be 
delighted, for the girl pleases me. But, under existing circum¬ 
stances, no one has ever been more polite, more considerate 
towards her than I, no one has ever done more iustice to her 
worth. I wait and I hope) And that is all i” 

"I would recommend you to make her a little present 
instead. 1 wager you not as yet tliought of that?” ^ 
“You do not understand anything, as I have already told 
you. Her condili(;n, doubtless, authorizes your sarcasms, but 
the question is quite anotl^er one! You only despise her. 
Going by a lact wiiich to you seems falsely dishonourable, you 
refuse to regard humanely a human creature. You do not 
know w’hat her nature Is !" 

“Tell me,” resumed Looshin, “can you—or, to speak more 
plainly, are you friends enough with the girl in question, to ask 
her to step in here for a moment or so ? They must, all of 
them, have returned from the cemetery. I fancy I heard them 
coming up the stairs. I should just like to see her for a 
moment.” 

“Why?” asked Andreas Semenovitch, with astonishme.nt. 

“1 must speak to her. I must*be off from here either to¬ 
day or to-morrow,*and I have something to tell her. Besides, 
you may be present at our intervitew, which, after all, would be 
preferable. Otherwise, heaven only knows what you might 
think.” f 

** I should thi'ik nothing, at all. I put the question to you 
without attaching any importance to it. If you have any busi¬ 
ness with her, nothing will oe easier than to h^ve her here. 
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ril go for her at once, and, you may depend on it, I shall not 
disturb you.” * 

F'ive minutes afterwards, I^beziatnikoff led Sonetchka into 
the room. She stepped forward, extremely surprised and 
anxious. Under such circumstances she was always frightened; 
fre^ faces disconcerted her. This was, in her case, one of the 
impressions of childhood, and age had only increased this shy¬ 
ness. Peter Peirovitch showed himself polite and kind. Re¬ 
ceiving, as a serious and respectable man, so young, and, in a 
sense, so interesting a creature, he thought himself entitled to 
greet her with some show of cheery familiarity. He did his 
best to set her at ease, whilst asking her to take a chair facing 
him. Sonia sat down, looked in turns at Lebeziatnikoff and 
at the money on the table, when, all of a sudden, her eyrs 
turned on Peter Petrovitch, from whom .she could not withdraw 
them. A species of fascination had seized on her. Lebeziat- 
nikoff moved towards the door. Looshin rose, made a sign to 
Sonia to sft down again, and stopped Andreas Semenovitch at 
the moment the latter was going out 

“ Is Raskolnikoff there ? Has he arrived ?” he asked of him, 
a whisper. ‘ 

“ RaskolnikofT? Yes. Well! Yes, he is there; he has just 
arrived; I saw him I What then ? ” 

“In that case, I ask you, urgently, to remain here, and not 
to leave me alone with this—lady, 'fhe matter under cori- 
sideration is an insigniticant one, but heaven only knows what 
kind of conjectures might be made, i don’t want Raskolni- 
koff to go and tell there —you understand why 1 say this to 
voti ?’* 

“I understand—1 understand!” replied Lebeziatnikoff. 
“Yes, you are perfectly right. In my personal conviction, 
your fears are greatly exaggerated, but that does not matter— 
you are justified. As you wish it, therefore, 1 will remain. I 
will go and stand by the w-inciow, and shall not disturb you. 
To my mind, it is your rightv” 

Peter Petrovitch once more came and sftt down opposite 
Sonia and watched her attentively. Suddenly his face assumed 
a grave, almost severe, expression, seeming to say: “Nor must 
you, madam, either, imagine things which are not.” Sonia 
entirely lost countenance. 

“To begin with; Sophia Semenovna, be kind enough to make 
my apologies to your greatly-respected mother. I am right, I 
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b'.-lieve, in using the word ? Catherine Ivanovna is a mother 
to you, is she not?” began* Peter Petrovitch, in a serious, 
though, on the whole, friendly tone. 

" Yes, you are right; she is a mother to me 2 ” poor Sonia 
hastened to reply. 

“ Well, then, be kind enough to tell her how much I r^ret 
that circumstances independent of my will, do not permit me 
to accept her graceful invitation.*' 

** I will do so forthwith.” And Sonetchka rose. 

“ But that is not yet all,” continued Peter Petrovitch, who 
smiled on seeinu the simplicity of the girl, and her ignorance 
of worldly ways. “You scarcely know me, my dear Sophia 
Semenovna, if you think that, with so futile and unimportant a 
motive, 1 would have presumed to disturb a person like your¬ 
self. I have another object in view.” * ’ 

At a gesture from her interlocutor, Sonia hastened to sit 
down again. The many-coloured banknotes lying on the table 
struck her once more, but she quickly turned her* eyes away, 
and raised them on Peter Petrovitch; to Uxjk at another 
person’s money seemed to her extremely out of place, especially 
for a person in her position. By turns she examined tiie gold- 
rimmed evfv^lass which Peter Petrovitch held in his left hand; 
then the heavy ring, set with a yellow stone, which was twink¬ 
ling on the middle finger of this hand. Finally, no longer 
knowing what to do with her eyes, she fixed them straigh^on 
Looshin. The latter, after having preserved for some moments 
a majestic silence, weal on:— 

“ I happened yesterday to interchange, by the way, a word 
or two with poor Catherine Ivanovna. This was enouglr to 
prove to me that she is in a state—anti-natural—if I may use 
such a word-” 

“Yes—•anti-natural,” repeated Sonia gently. * 

"Or—to speak more simply ami more intelligently— 
ailing.” 

“ Yes, more simply and more iplel- Yes, she is ailing.” 

“Quite so. Jiow, from a feeling of humanity and—and - 
if I may say so, and of compassion, I should like, on my part, 
to be useful to her—anticipating, as I do, that she is likely to 
find herself in a sorry plight. It would appear that at this 
moment this unfortunate family has only you as mainstay.” ^ 

Sonia rose brusquely. **'May I ask you, sir, whether you did 
not tell her that she might get an annuity ? Only yesterday 
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she told me that you had taken upon yourself to get it for her. 
Is that correct?” 

** By no means, and even in a certain sense that is absurd. 
I confined myself to making her understand that, as the widow 
of an oOicial who had died at his post, she might get some 
kind of temporary help, provided she had patronage. But it 
appears that, instead of having served long enough to claim 
su(>erannuation, your late father was not even in the service at 
the lime of his death. In a word, we may yet hope, but 
hope is a quicksand; for in this case there is no claim for help 
—on the contrary. And was she really dreaming about a 
pension ? Ha 1 ha! The good lady makes sure of every¬ 
thing ! ” 

** Yes, she was dreaming about a pension. She is credulous 
and kind, her good nature makes her believe anything. As for 
her mind—you must excuse her! ” sain Sonia, who rose once 
more to depart. 

“One word !—you have not yet heard all! ” 

“1 have not yet heard all ?” stammered the girl. 

“Precisely. Pray be seated once moie!” Sonia, in great 
confusion, sat down for the third time. “ Knowing her to be, 
a» I do, with children of tender age, in such a plight, I was 
anxious, as I have already said, to be of some u*>e to her as far 
as my means would permit—nothing more. For instance, a 
subscription, a raffle—or something of the kind might be got 
up for her; just as, under similar circumstances, people w'ho 
want to benefit relatives or even str.ingors, often do. Such a 
thing is possible.” 

“ That is kind indeed! God will-” stammered Sonia, 

looking hard at Peter Petroviich. 

“Such a thing is possible—but we will talk of this l.'ilor ou 
At all ev^ents, some kind of steps might ue taken this ver. day. 
We shall meet again to-night, when we shall talk about the 
matter, and lay the foundations, if 1 may use such an expression. 
Call in about seven. 1 am sure that Andreas Semcnovi%h will 
kindly be present at our conference. But there is one point 
which must, first of all, be thoroughly gone into. It is for that 
very reason that I took the fiberty of disturbing you when 1 
asked you to come here. In my opinion, no money should be 
entrusted in Catherine’s own hands. Indeed, it would be 
inadvisable to do so; witness, for'instance, to-day's banquet 
She is without shoes .and stockings, and yet goes and buys 
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Jamaica rum and Madeira coffee. I noticed that, by the way, 
quite incidentally. To-morrow you are likely to havb the whole 
family on your hands again, even to the extent of providing it 
with a loaf. Why, such a thing is monstrous I I am, therefore, 
of opinion that a subscription^be got up—unknown, however, 
to the poor widow, and that you alone have the management 
of the money. What do you think of my idea?” 

** 1 hardly know how to answer you. It is only to say that 
she is like this—such a thing only occuis once in a lifetime. 
She was very anxious to do honour to her late husband's 
memory, hut she is, for all that, very intelligent. But, as you 
wish, I shall be very, very—they will all be—and God—and the 
orphans.” Sonia could say no more, and burst into tears. 

“ 'fhen it is a settled thing. I^et me ask you to acedpt* for 
your relative this sum, which must represent my own subscrip¬ 
tion. 1 am most anxious that my name should not be con¬ 
nected with this matter. Being myselt, to sonic extent, in 
pecuniary straits, 1 regret not being able to do more.” 

Upon which Peter Petrovitch handed to Sonia a ten-roublo 
note, after having carefully unfolded it. The girl received it 
with a blush, stamnierod a few indistinct words, and made h.astte 
to withdraw. Peter Petrovitch escorted her as far as the door. 
Finally she left the room, and returned to Catherine Ivanovna, 
a prey to extraordinary agitation. During this scene Andreas 
Scmenovitch, unwilling to disturb the interview, had remained 
near the window, or hi^d moved about the room. No sooner 
had Sonia left, however, when, approaching Peter Petrovitch, 
he held out his hand to him with solemn gesture. 

“ 1 have heard and seen all,” said he, with peculiar emphasis. 
“Your conduct was noble—nay, rather, humane, for 1 do not 
admit suc[i a word as noble. I saw your desire to* escape 
being thanked. And, although I am, to tell 101: the truth, 
opposed, on principle, to private charity—which, far from 
rooting out mi.sery, encourages its increase—I must still own 
that I have watched your act with pleasure—yes, with real 
pleasure.” '* 

“It is a matter of no consequence," murmured Looshin, 
somewhat embarrassed, looking at Lebeziatnikoff with particular 
attention. * 

“ No, no! it is not. A man who, like yourself, grieved by 
a late humiliation, is still capable of being interested in the 
misfortunes of others, may^ act contrary to sound social 

L Vi 
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economy: yet such a man is none the less worthy of esteem. 
I did not cKpeci such a thing from you, Peter Petrovitch, con¬ 
sidering your ways of viewing things. But, how fettered your 
ideajs are, to be sure 1 How can you be so distressed by 
yesterday’s mishap?” cried good-natured Andreas Semenovitch, 
experiencing a return of sincere*^sympathy for Peter Petrovitch. 
“ And why, after all, stand in need of being legally married, my 
generous and very dear Peter Petrovitch? What can you care 
about legal unions? Strike me if you will, but your dis¬ 
appointment delights njc, I am happy at the thought that you 
are free, that you are not yet wholly lost to humanity. I am 
i.andid, you must admit.” 

I am a supporter of legal marriage because —1 don’t want 
to V'car horns, because 1 don’t want to bring up another man’s 
children, as is the case with your free marriages,” answered 
Peter Petrovitch, for the sake of saying sometning. He was 
thoughtful,,and only listened casually to his friend’s talk. 

** Children? You talk about children?” resumed Andreas 
Semenovitch, rousing himself all at once, like a war-steed that 
uas heard the sound of the trumpet: ** Children 1 Here we 
inve a social difficulty which will tJe solved in its own good 
time. Many people go so far as to ignore them in toto^ as they 
do every family obligation. We will talk about children a little 
lat|:r on; for the present, let us discuss * the wearing of the 
horns.’ I must own that that is my fancy topic. This vulgar 
and coarse expression, circulated by Pooshkin, will have no 
place in the dictionaries of the future! * What in fact is meant 
oy*‘wearing the horns’? Vain bogie! On the contrary, dear 
friend, in free marriages such a contingency will not exist. 
The condition of cuckoldom is the natural consequence and, 
wo mayesay, the antidote to legal wedlock, a protest^ agaisist an 
indissoluble bond. From this point of view there is nuLhtng 
iiumiliating about it, and if 1 ever- avaunt the thought!— 
were to contract a legal union, I should be delighted to wear 
the very horns you dread Sb greatly; 1 would say to m.|^other 
half: ‘ Formerly I liad but love for you, but Viow, I esteem you 
because you have known hoii^to protest.’ But you are laughing, 
and that because you have not strength enough to break with 
prejudice! Deuce take mb! I can readily understand that, 
in the case of a legal union, to be hoodwinked must be very 
disagreeable—but that is the result of a condition debasing to 
both contracting parties. Let this wearing of horns be a 
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recognized and oi)en thing, it would be in free unions—^thc 
fact would no longer exist,•its very meaning wodld die out. 
Your partner would, on the contrary, prove to you that, she 
esteems you, since she would think you incapable of interfering 
with her happiness, and much too enlightened to be likely to 
take vengeance on a rival, ill truth, 1 sometimes think if I 
were wedded (freely or legally, that matters not), and my spouse 
were to be backward in finding a particular friend, that I would 
procure her one myself. ‘ My dear,* I would say, ‘ 1 love you, 
but 1 wish above all things that you should esteem me 1 ' Am 
I right ? ** 

These words scarcely brought a smile to Peter Petrovitch’s 
lips: his thoughts were elsewhere; he rubbed his hands with 
an anxious air. Andreas Semenovitch remembered later* on 
his friend's absence of mind 


CHAPTER 11 . 

It would be difficult to explain accurately how the idea of thfe 
insane banquet had taken root in Catherine Ivanovna’s dis¬ 
tracted brain. At all events, she spent, on tin* dinncr-fjuestion, 
the greater half of the sum she had received from RaskolnikofT 
for Marmel.idofT’s funeral. Perhaps Catherine Ivanovna 
believed that she »vas^ with a view of pleasing Mrs. Grundy, 
obliged thus to do honour to her late husb.xnd’s memory, in 
order to prove to ail the lodgers, and especially to Amailia 
Ivanovna, that the dead man “was as good as they were, if not 
a gloat deal belter.” Or perhaps she was a .slave to this pride 
ot the poor—who, under certain circumstances of life#such as 
a christening, wedding, or burial, are induced to .sacrifice their 
last penny with a view “of doing things qiiitr as decently as 
as others.” We are even permitted to suppose mat, at the very 
moment she saw herself reduced to the gre.itest misery, 
Catherine Ivanovilk wished to show to all these "[laupers,” not 
only that she “knew how to live, knd how to receive,” but that, 
as the daughter of a c donel, “brought up in a noble or, more 
accurately still, an aristocratic family,” people might see that 
she liad not been cut out to icrub the fioor with her own hands 
and to wash every night her brats* underlinen. 

The bottles of wine were neither very numerous nor of very 
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varied brands, and the Madeira was conspicuous by its absence. 
Peter Petrovitch had much exaggerated things. At all events, 
wine and brandy, rum and liqueurs, all of very inferior quality, 
but plentiful in quantity, had been procured. The fare, which 
had been prepared in Amalia Ivanovna’s own kitchen, com¬ 
prised, in addition to the kaulia^ three or four varied dishes, 
and so forth. Two samovars were, in addition, kept ready 
for those of the guest*? who were anxious to take tea and punch 
after dinner. Catnerine Ivanovna herself purchased what was 
wanted with the assistance of one of the lodgers, a starving 
Pole who lived—Heaven only knows howl—with Madame 
I.ippevechzel. This poor wretch had from the very first 
moment placed himself at the widow’s disposal, and for six- 
atid-thirty hours ran here and there on errands, and quickly, 
with a zeal which he took care to make the most of on every 
possibiij occasion. At every moment, for the least trifle he 
would hun^ up, with the utmost fussiness, to ask for instruc¬ 
tions Irom “/«««« MarnK ladofT.” After having declared that, 
without the civility of “this serviceable and magnanimous 
man,” she really did not know what would have become of her, 
<iJ;ciherine Ivanovna finished by discovering that her factotum 
was absolutely useless. It was one of her ways to gel suaight- 
way infauated with the first best-comer; she would view such 
a person under the most favourable light, and would give him 
credit for a thousand qualities, which only existed in her own 
imaginatinn, hut in which, however, she placed implicit faith. 
But, all of a sudden, disillusion would follow upon enthusiasm, 
ai^d ;>he would, with many an uncalled-for remark, drop the 
very person she had overwhelmed a few hours prcviou^l) with 
excessive prai.se. 

Amatia Ivanovna, likew'isc, assumed sudden importance in 
C'alhcrine’s eyes, and grew considerably in her esteem, perhaps 
from the sole reason that the landlady had used every care in 
catering for the feast, for it was she wno took upon herself to 
lay the table, to provide thd plates and dishes, linen and.^o on, 
and to cook the provisions. On starting •for the cemetery, 
Catherine Ivanovna entrusted her authority to the latter—and 
Madame I.ippevechzel showed herself worthy of such confi¬ 
dence, The dinner-thingsPwere even laid in somewhat superior 
fashion. The plates and dishes^ glassware, cups, forks, and 
knives, borrowed from different lodgers, did certainly, by 
strange disparities, betray their varied sources, but, in spite of 
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all this, everything was in itsjright place. When the n.ourners 
returned to the deceased’s house, an expression of triumph 
could be read on Amalia Ivanovna’s face. Proud of having 
BO well executed her functions, the landlady strutted about in 
her new roourning-gown, having, at the same time, retiimmed 
her cap. This pride, althougn a perfectly legitimate one,*did 
not seem to ple.ise Catherine Ivanovna. “ As if it would 
have been impossible to lay the dinner-things without Amai'.a 
Ivanovna!” The cap, with its new riblx^n, also seemed 10 
displease her. “ Ix) and behold that silly German woman with 
all her fuss I She (the landlady) has been high-minded enough 
to come and help her poor lodgers. High-rninde;d, to be sure! 
Just fancy that 1 At Catherine Ivanovna’s home—her father 
w'a.s a colonel, you mus't know—theie used to be .soinctiTnos 
many as forty people at dinner, and such a person as Amalia 
Ivanovna, or, rather, Ludwigovna, would not even have been 
admitted to the servants’ hall.” Catherine did got want to 
give way to her feelings there and then, but she promised 
herself tliat she would put this bold creature t>ack in her right 
place that very day. 

Another circumstance likewise contributed to irritate the 
widow. With the exception of the l*ole, wlio followed the 
coffin to the cemetery, scarcely a single one of the lodgers 
invited had done so. But, to make up for all this, wheg it 
was time to sit down at table, the scrubbiest and least desirable 
of them bustled in. ^Some of them even appeared in guisii 
more than unstudied. The better ones seemed to have given 
each other the cue to stay away, beginning with Peter I*etro- 
vitch Looshin, the most gentlemanlikeamongst them. Catherine 
Ivanovna, however, had said no end of flattering things of him 
to everybody the evening before—that is, to Mndant^ Lipfwi- 
vechzel, to Poletchka, to Sonia, as well as to the Pole, ilc 
was, she assured them, a must noble and magnanimous man, 
who was, at the same time, immensely rich, with grand relatives, 
and, according to what sire said, h6 had been her first husband's 
particular friend,"had formerly visited at her father’s; indeed, 
he had promised to use all his iAfluence to procure her a snug 
pension. It may be observed, by the way, that, when Catherine 
Ivanovna extolled the wealth and* connections of any one of 
her acquaintances, she always did so without any personal kind 
of reason, and that only in order to augment the prestige of 
the person in question. 
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Next to Looshin, and probably “to ape him,” that “fellow” 
LebeziatnikofT, also failed to put in an appearance. What did 
the man really think of himself? Catherine Ivanovna had 
been very considerate, to say the least of it, to invite him, and 
this she had only done because Peter Petrovitch and he lived 
togAher; if civility was shown* to one of the two, it was, of 
course, necessary to do the same to the other. The absence 
likewise of a lady of fashion and of her daughter, who was 
“ withering on the stalk,” was commented on. These two 
jiersons had only lived about a fortnight at Madame Lippe- 
vechzel’sj they had, however, more than once complained 
of the noises made in the Marmeladoff’s room, especially when 
the deceased used to come home intoxicated. As may readily 
be thought, the landlady had not been* slow in bringing these 
complaints to Catlierine Ivanovna’s ears, and, in the course of 
one of her inces^ant disputes w'ilh her lodger, Amalia Ivanovna 
threatened ^o turn ail the MarmeladofTs out of doors, con¬ 
sidering, she shouted, “ that they disturbed the repose of 
distinguished persons in whose boots they were not fit to 
stand.” Under present circum.stances, Catheiine Ivanovna 
hed been very p.i?ti< ular to invite these two ladies “in who'^o 
boots she was not fit to stand,” all the more so as, whenever 
they met on the stairs, the distinguished lady, turned her back 
on her disdainlully. 'I’his was a way of showing the minx how 
superior Catherine Ivanovna was to her in feeling—she, who 
could forget unhatuKsome behaviour; besides, the lady and 
her daugliter would have had an opportunity of convincing 
themselves, dining the course of the meal, that she had not 
been born to tiie position in which circumstances had placed 
her. She was fully resolved to make this clear to them at 
table, ta let them know that her papa l‘ad perf^rme'^ the 
functions of a governor, and that, consequently, there was no 
occasion to turn their heads away on meeting her,, A corpulent 
lieutenant-colonel (he was in reality only a half pay staff captain) 
also failed to put in appearance. He, however, had an e^use, 
the gout having pinned him to his easy-chair Since the previous 
day. ’’ 

To make amends, however, for all this, there first appeared— 
leaving the Pule out, of course—an ugly, pimply Government 
clerk, got up in a greasy dress coat, unsavoury as to his person, 
and as silent as a fish. Then an ex-post office official, a little 
deaf and nearly blind old man, whose rent somebody paid at 
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Amalia Ivanovna’s since time immemorial. These two indi* 
viduais were followed by a lijKutcnant on half pay, pr, to speak 
more correctly, a retired sutler, who, being the worse for drink, 
made his entry laughing most indecently at the top of his 
voice, and, “ just fancy! " without his waistcoat! One of the 
guests sat down abruptly withtiut even bowing to his hostess. 
Another one, for the want of suitable clothing, appeared in his 
dressing-gc'wn. This was, however, too much of a good thing, 
und this tree-and'Casy gentleman was turned out by Amalia 
Ivanovna, aided by the Pole. The latter had introduced two 
of his fellow-countrymen w^ho had never lodged at Madame 
Lippevecbzel's, and whom no one in the place knew. All this 
caused Catherine Ivanovna keen dissatisfaction. It certainly 
was worth while to make so many preparations for suchagjing. 
Fearing lest the table, which took up the whole breadth of the 
room, might be too small, care had been taken to provide the 
children’s dinner on a travelling-trunk standing in a corner: 
Poletchka, as being the eldest, had to attend to the two 
vounger ones, to see that they ale properly and made right use 
(){ their handkerchiefs. Under these conditions, Catherine 
Ivanovna could not help receiving her guests with aimq^t 
insolent haughtiness. Holding, goodness only knows wh>, 
Amalia Ivanovna responsible for the absence of the principal 
guests, she alt at once assumed so rude a tone towards her 
landlady that the latter remarked it in u moment, and was 
greatly ruffled in consequence. 'I'hus the feast commenced 
under unfavourable aiApices. At last, every one sat down. 

RaskolnikofT appeared almost immediately after his return 
from the cemetery. Catherine Ivanovna wms enchanted* to 
See him—histly, because, of all the persons present, he was the 
only cultured man (she introduced him to the ron^any as 
being likefly, within a year or two, to occupy a chair at the 
University of St. rctersburg); next, breausc he apologized 
respectfully for not having been able, in spite of hts utmost 
desire, to be present at the obsequies. She did her best to 
induce him to siton her left, Amalia Ivanovna having taken a 
seat on her right, and then in an undertone she commenced 
with the young man such a conversation as her duties of 
hostess admitted of. On the othes hand, the malady she was 
subjected to had assumed^ for the last few days a more 
alarming character than ever, and the cough w'hich racked her 
breast ^en prevented her ifrom finishing a 8en{ence; never 
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theleiis, she was delighted to have some one to whom she 
could confi.de the indignation i^e experienced face to face 
with this heterogeneous gathering. At first her anger was 
manifested by jeering remarks made at the expense of the 
guests, and especially of the landlady herself. 

‘Mt is all the fault of that ithotic woman ! You know very 
well whom I am talking about." And Catherine, with a 
movement of the head, pointed to the landlady. Look at 
her! ’’ she exclaimed, “ she is opening her eyes as wide as she 
can, she guesses that we are talking about her, but can’t make 
out what we are saying, that’s why she is making such goggle* 
eyes. Oh i the laughing-stock 1 Ha ! ha! hah ! Hi! hi! hi! 
And what docs she pretend to prove with her bonnet ? Hi 1 
hi Iv! She wants to make everybody believe that she is 
honouring me awfully by sitting down ai my table! I had re- 
tpiested her to invite a few good people, and, in preference, 
those who had known my hu.sband. Just look at the collection 
of vulgar fellows and scrubs she has scraped together for me I 
Look at that animal!—he has not even washed himself, dis¬ 
gusting beast! And as for ihc)se unhappy Poles—Ha! ha! 
I^obody about heie seems to kno^ them. 'I'liis is the first 
that I sc‘‘ of them. Why, I would wish to know, have they 
come at all? They are like so many strings of onions, one 

neck to the otlicr. I say, you-! ’’ she called out to one of 

ththn. “Help yourself! Don’t forgot the beerl Or w'ould 
you prefer brandy? Look, he has got up, he is making bit* 
I'ow! 1 suppose they are some poor devils, people hard-up 1 
All is one to thorn, provided they can eat I One thing in their 
iavour is tliat tlioy dori’t make any noise, only—only I am so 
airaid lor my landlady's plate 1 Amalia Ivanovna!”—she 
went on almost aloud, addre.ssing Madame Ltppevechzel—“if 
your spoons should by chance get stolen, I must warti you that 
I am not answerable fiir them 1 ” 

Alter having thus satisfied her resentment, she once more 
tun^d towards Raskolntkcx'l and chuckled on, drawif|^ his 
attention to the landlady. “ Hah 1 hah l h«li! She has not 
even understood! She never does! There she is, with her 
mouth wide open. Just look, do; she is a scrcech-owl— 
a regular screech-owl, witl]^ fresh ribbons, hah 1 hah! hah 1 ” 
This laugh was followed by a fit of coughing, which lasted 
five minutes. She raised her handkerchief to her lips, and 
silently showed it to Raskolnikoff: it was stained with blood. 
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Heads of sweat glistened on her brow, her cheek-bones grew 
red, and her breathing more and more difficult. Nevertheless, 
she continued her chatter‘in a low tone of voic^ with extra¬ 
ordinary animation. *' 1 had entrusted her with the mission, a 
very delicate one, T may say, of inviting that lady and her 
daughter—you know, 1 presame, whom I mean ? It njps, of 
course, necessary to set about it with a good deal of tact. 
Well 1 she did it in such a way that that foolish creature, that 
countryfied pea hen who has come here to solicit a pension, as 
being the widow of a major, and who haunts from morning till 
night every Government office in the place, with an inch of 
paint on her face, though she is more than fifty-five—the 
affected thing! has refused my invitation without even an 
apoloL'.y, which the commonest civility after all requires in such 
a case! Another thing 1 can't make out is, why Peter Fet’O- 
vitch has not come either. But where can Sonia be ? What 
can have become of her? Ah 1 here she comes I Where have " 
you been, my dear ? It is very singular that, on *ueh a day as . 
this, you should be so unpunctual! Rodion Koinanovitcu, 
lot- her sit th^wn next to you. That’s your place, Sonia— 
and help yourself. 'l’ry*the caviar, it’s very good. I hope the 
children have been helped ? They arc not forgetting you ddwn 
there, Poleichka, are they ? Come, I am glad of that. Mind 
your manners, Lena and you ; Kolia, don’t fidget about with 
your legs like that, hold yourself as becomes a child of ^ood 
family. What did you say, Sonelchka?” 

Sonia hastened tcf deliver Peter Pctrovitcl/s excuses to her 
stepmother, making a point of speaking rather loud so that 
everybody should hoar her. Not satisfied with repealing the 
well-bred formulae J.ooshin had made use of, she did her best 
to amplify them. Peter Petrovitch, she added, had begged of 
her to 1611 Catherine Ivanovna that he would calll^is soon as 
possible, to talk over business, and to come to some kind of 
understanding witii her as Ui fuither steps, and so forth. Sonia 
knew that this would quiet Catherine Ivanovna, and that her 
vanity, especially, would be satisfied. The girl sat down beside 
Raskolnikoff, to whom she hastily bowed, casting on him, at 
the same time, a rapid and inquisitive look. Hut, during the 
remainder of the dinner, she appeared to avoid looking at him 
or to address him. She seemed even absent in mind, although 
she kept her eyes fixed bn <'atherine’s luce, with a view to 
divine her stepmother's wishes. 

• *L 
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For want of clothes, neither of the two ladies was in 
mourning. Sonia wore a dark cimiamon costume; the widow 
had put on a print-gown of sombre colour—the only one she 
possofised. Peter Petrovitch’s excuses were well received. 
After having listened with an affected air to Sonia’s account, 
Catherine Ivanovna assumed an«important tone of voice whilst 
inquiring after Peter Petrovitch’s health. Then, without con¬ 
cerning herself very greatly about the remaining guests who 
mi.:;ht hear her, she remarked to Raskolniko'i that so respect¬ 
able and esteemed a man as Peter Petrovitch would have been 
very much out of his clement in the midst of so singular a 
society; she therefore understood why he had not come, in 
spite of the former tics which united him to hei family. 

“Thjjt is why, Rodion Romanovitch, 1 am so particularly 
ohligl'd to you for not having despised my hospitality, although 
ofi'ered under such conditions,” she added, almost aloud ; “be¬ 
sides, I am convinced that it was only your friendship for my 
poor husband which induced you to keep faith with me.” Then, 
once more, Catherine Ivanovna beg.in to make fun of her 
guests. Suddenly, addressing herself with particular solicitude 
to the deaf old gentleman, she called cut to him, to the other 
end of the table: “Would you like some more roast meat? 
Have you been helped to port wine?” Tl»e guest thus 
addressed made no reply, and it was long before he understood 
whaf they .a.skcd him, although his neighbours did their utmost 
to explain it to him. He, however, looked all round, with hi« 
mouth wide open, which added to tli^ general merriment. 
“What a clod! Just look at him! And w'hy has he been 
invitbd ? ” inquired Catherine Ivanovna of Ra^kolnikoff. “ As 
for Peter Petrovitch, I always counted on iiim, I did,” she 
went on, addressing herself to Amalia Ivanovna, with a look of 
such seventy as to cow the person in question ; “ he ^irertainly 
is not like some got-up hnical creatures; why, rny papa would 
not have looked at such persons for kit^-henmaids, and, if my 
late husband had honoured them with an invitation, it r^uld 
only have been from pure kindliness!” *» 

*• Yes, he was fond of drink, he had quite a weakness for the 
bottle! ” shouted out all at once the retired sutler, emptying his 
twelfth glass of brandy. 

Catherine Ivanovna sharply took up this ill-timed remark. 
** I own that my lace husband had this failing, everybody knows 
that, but he was a good and noble fellow, who loved and re- 
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spected his family. All one could reproach him with was his 
excess of kindliness. He took much too easily for friends all 
kinds of debauchees, and, Crod only knows with whom he has 
not drunk! The persons he fraternized with were not worth 
the soles of his feet I Just fancy. Rodion Romanovitch, wc 
even found in one of his pocltets a little ginger bread-coc1i» In 
spite of his drinking he never forgot his children." 

"A little cock, did you say? A little cock?" cried the 
sutler. 

Catherine Ivanovna did not deign to reply. Having become 
thoughtful, she heaved a sigh. “ You doul^tless believe, like 
everybody else, that I was too hard upon him," she resumed, 
speaking to Raskolnikoff. " But that is a mistake! He held 
me in esteem—he entertained the greatest respect {or me! 
His heart was so good!—and, at times, he would inspire me 
with so much pity 1 When seated apart, he used to raise his 
eyes to mine, I would l>e so affected that I had some difficulty * 
to hide my emotion, but I used to say, ‘ Flinch,* and he will • 
again take to drinking !' The only way to check him was by 
a'gentle kind of severity.” 

Yes, he used to get 4 ns hair pulled—that happened more 
than once," bawled the sutler, and he tossed off another gTass 
of brandy. 

“There are certain idiots who ought not only to have^their 
hair pulled, but to be sent about their business with the bit)om* 
stick. I am not now, however, alluding to the deceased,” 
retorted Catherine fvanovna vehemently. Her cheeks grew 
purple, her chest heaved more and more. Another moment 
and there was likely to be a scene. Many laughed, finding this 
droll. Some incited the sutler; they spoke to him in a whisper 
—in a word, they all vied with one nnollier as to*who should 
add fuePto the flame. * 

“Permit me to ask whom you are talking about? Whom 
do you mean?” inquired the ex-sutler with a threatening voice. 
“But no, it’s useless! It’s of* no import^^nce after all I A 
widow I Only a poor widow! I forgive her 1 Never mind '" 
And he tossed off another glasa of brandy. 

Raskolnikoff listened in silence. He experienced a feeling 
of disgust. Out of consideratioii only, and in order not to dis¬ 
please Catherine Ivanovna, he tasted the viands with which 
she filled his plate at every moment. The young man kept his 
eyes fixed on Sonia, who, more and more anxious, followed 
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with anxiety the progress of Catherine’s exasperation. She 
anticipated iliat the dinner would come to an unpleasant end. 
Amongst other things, the latter knew that she was the principal 
cause which had prevented the two country ladies from being 
present on the occasion. She had heard from Amalia 
Ivanyvna’s own lips that, on« being invited, the insulted 
mother had asked “ how she could let her daughter sit down 
by the side of that youn^ lady^ Sonia fancied that her step¬ 
mother was already informed of the insult. Now, an insult to 
Sonia was, in Caliierine Ivanovna’s eyes, worse than an insult 
offered to herself, her children, or her father’s memory. It was 
a mortal outrage. Sonia concluded that Caliierine Ivanovna 
had, at present, but one thing at heart—namely, to prove to 
these artificial women that they were both of them, etc., etc. 
Just ut thi.^ moment a guest, seated at the other end of the 
tabic, sent down to Sonia a plate on which were deposited two 
hearts, pierced by a dart and made of bread crumbs. Catherine 
Ivanovna, gliwing with anger, forthw'ith declared, in a loud 
lone of voice, that the author of this joke was assuredly “ some 
drunken fool.” 

Upon this she announced her intension of retiring, as soon 

as she obtained her pension, to 'I'-, her native town, where 

;hc would start an educational establishment for the use of 
youn^ ladies of rank. All at once she produced the honorary 
certificate’’ of which the late Marmeladoff had spoken to 
Raskolnikoff at their meeting in the tavern. Under existing 
circumstance s this document proved Catherine’s right to open 
a boarding school; she had, however, above all provided her¬ 
self with it wMth the object of confusing the two “ finicals,” sup¬ 
posing tlicm to have accepted her invitation ; she would have 
demonstrated to them, by means of conclusive evidence, that 
“the daughter of a colonel, the descendant of a noblb, if not 
aristocrat lamily, was rather above adventures es, whose number 
Ivid become so large nowadays.” The document had soon 
made the round of the table, the drunken guests passing i^'^rom 
h.ind to hand without oppo.sition on Catherine’s part, for this 
certificate designated her in full the daughter of a Court coun¬ 
cillor, which authorized her in part, if not wholly, to call her¬ 
self a colonel s daughter. 

Then the widow enlarged on the charms of the happy and 

quiet life she promised herself to lead at T-; she would, 

she maintained, appeal for aid to the masters of the town 
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college, amongst whom there was a respectable old man, Mr. 
Mangot, who had once ujjJon a time taught hei; French; he 
would not hesitate to come and give instruction at her house, 
and would show himself considerate as to bis fees. Easily, 

she announced her intention of taking Sonia with her to T-, 

and entrusting her with the gbnoral management of her*cstah- 
iishment. At these words, somebody burst out laughing at the 
other end of the table. Catherine Ivanovna prctcnde<l to have 
heard nothing; but, raising her voice, declared that Sonia 
Semenovna possessed every necessary quality to assist her in her 
enterprise. After having extolled the girl’s genth-ness, patience, 
unselfishness, mental capacity, and nobility of character, she 
gently tapped her cheek and twice kis^^od her effusively. 
Sonia blushed, and suddenly Catherine Ivanovna bvist into 
tears. 

“ My nerves are greatly agitated,” said she, by way o£ 
ajx'logy, ‘‘and I am so tired that 1 can do no more; therefore,* 
as you h.ive all done, we w'ill take tea.” • 

Amalia Ivanovna, greatly vexed because she had not hetm 
able to squeeze a single word in during the preceding con¬ 
versation, t hose this op|1ortunity to make another attempt, ^nd, 
with much tact observed to the future schoolmistress that 
she should pay the utmost attention to her pupils' linen, and 
that, above all, she should prevent their reading novels in bed. 
Fatigue an<l irritation had rendered Catherine Ivanovnli not 
over-patient; hence she took this wise counsel in very bad 
part, and, to belicve*her, the landlady knew nothing of what 
she was talking aliout. In a seminary for young ladies of 
rank, the care of the linen belonged to the housekeepef and 
not to the manageress; as for her remark in connection with 
the reading of novels, it was simply uncalled for. • In a word, 
Amalia Ivanovna was reque.sted to hold her tongue. Instead 
of complying, however, with this request, the latter retorted 
sharply that she had only spoken ‘ with reason” —that her 
intentions were always of the best, and that for a long time 
Catherine IvaiHivna had not paid her a single penny. “You • 
are not telling the truth when talking of your good intentions," 
retorted the visitor; “ as late as yesterday, when the deceased 
was laid out on the table, you cavU'' ^nd abused me about the 
rent.” Thereupon the landlady observed with some show of 
logic, that '*she had invited those ladies, but that they had , 
failed to come, because they were people^ of rank, and 
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could not think of visiting any lady who was not so.” Upon 
which, her opponent replied that 'a kitchenmaid had not the 
capacities requisite for sitting in judgment on real nobility. 

Aiv.alia Ivanovna, stung to the quick, retorted that “her 
vater was a most important man in Berlin, and was in the habit 
of walking about with his hands in his pockets, and always 
going ‘Puff, putfl*” And, in order to give a more precise 
notion of her vater^ Madame Lippevechzel rose, thrust her 
hands in her pockets, and, puffing out her cheeks, began to 
imitate the noise of a blacksmith's bellows. At this there was 
general merriment amongst the various lodgers, who, in the 
hope of a battle royal between the two women, did their 
utmost to excite Amalia Ivanovna. Catherine Ivanovna, 
losing ijii control over herself, declared in a loud voice that 
Aniana Ivanovna had never had a vater^ th.'it she was nothing 
more nor less than a Finn from St Petersburg, and must have 
' been, once upon a time, a cook, or perhaps even something 
worse, 'riieri came a furious repartee from Amalia Ivanovna. 
It was* Catherine Ivanovna herself, more likely, who had never 
had a vattr. As for her, her own vaier was a Berliner, who 
was in the habit of wearing long frock-coats, and was always 
going “Puff, puflT! ” Catherine Ivanovna answered con¬ 
temptuously that her birth was known to every one, and that 
some honorary certificate, in printed characters, stated her to 
bo a toloncrs daughter, whilst Amalia Ivanovna (even assum¬ 
ing her ever to have had a father at aii) could, probably, only 
trace her origin to some Finnish milkmah ; but, more likely, 
she had never had a father at all, considering that no one knew 
for dertain what lier real patronymic was, whether her name 
was Amalia Ivanovna or Amalia Ludwigovna. The landlady, 
beside herself, exclaimed, striking the table with her fist, tnat 
she was ad Ivanovna, and not a Ludwigovna ; that hdlr vaJer^s 
name was Johann, and that he was a bailiff, which Catherine 
Ivanovna’s father had never been. Upon this the widow rose, 
and in a calm tone of voice, which the pallor of her faci% and 
the agitation of her bosom belied, shouted: 

“ If you again dare to place your miserable vater on a level 
with my papa, I will pull your cap off, and trample it under 
foot.” 

Amalia Ivanovna now began to run about the room ex¬ 
claiming at the top of her voice that* she was the landlady, 
and that Catherine Ivanovna should clear out there and then; 
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then she hastened to take the plate inmi the dinner-table, 
i'here now ensued an indescribable confusion and hubbub, 
the children commenced tb weep, Sonia rushed to her step¬ 
mother to prevent her giving way to violence, but Amalia 
Ivanovna having suddenly made an allusion to the yellow 
ticket, Catherine Ivanovna pushed the girl on one sid]p and 
marched straight up to her landlady prepared to execute her 
threat. At this moment the door was opened. Peter Petro- 
vitch suddenly appeared on the threshold. He cast a severe 
look on the united company. Catherine Ivanovna ran towaids 
him. 


CHAPTER HI. 

“Peter Petrovitch!” she exclaimed, “come and protect* 
me! Make this fooli.sh woman tinder^itand thaf site has no « 
right to speak as she does to a high-borjt and unltappy* lady ! 
IC's shameful! 1 shall complain to the Covernor-General him¬ 

self. She will he held responsible. Come, in memory of the 
hospitality you have leceived at my father’s house, to the Help 
of these poor orphans ! ” 

“Permit me, madam, permit me, 1 beg,” answered Peter 
Petrovitch, making a movement to put her aside, “ I never had 
the honour, as you know very well yourself, of your papa’s 
acquaintance. Excuse me, madam !”—(here some one began 
to laugh aloud)—‘'and 1 do not intend to take part in your 
continual squabbles with Amalia Ivanovna. 1 am here Cor a 
matter which is j>ersonal to myself. 1 am anxious to have 
an immediate explanation with your step daughter, Sophia 
Ivanovilk. That i.s her name, 1 believe? Allow*me, there¬ 
fore, to come in.” And, leaving Catherine Ivanovna to her¬ 
self, Peter Petiovitch went to Sonia’s part of the room. 

Catherine Ivanovna remainetj^ as if glued to her place, she 
could not understand Peter Petrovitch’s denial a>i to ever 
having been her father’s guest, T'his hospitality, which only 
existed in her imagination, had been to her a species of dogma. 
What struck her, likewise, was Looshin’s haughty, and even 
threatening, tone of voice. Silence was, however, somewhat 
restored at his appearance. The careful dress of the man of 
law jarred extremely with the untidiness of Madame Leppe- 
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vcchzel’s lodgers, each of whom felt sure that a motive of ex¬ 
ceptional gravity could alone account for the latter's presence 
in such a gathering; hence all exacted some unusual result. 
Raskplnikoff, wiio happened to be by Sonia’s side, made way 
to allow Peter Petrovitch to pass; the latter did not seem to 
obsei^ye the young man. Lebeaiatnikoff appeared a moment 
after in his turn, l)ut, instead of entering the room, he remained 
in the doorway, listening inquisitively, without succeeding in 
undersUindiivi what was the matter. 

'• Excuse my troubling your company, but I am compelled 
to do so for a sulliciently weighty reason,” commenced I’eter 
Petrovitch, without addressing any one in particular. “ Indeed, 
I am delighted at having the opportunity of coming to an ex¬ 
planation in such a large assembly. Amalia Ivanovna, I must 
ask you most humbly, in your capacity as landlady, to listen 
to the conversation 1 purpose holding with Sophia Ivanovna.” 

■ Then, turning towards the surprised and already frightened 
gill, he addAJ: “Sophia Ivanovna, 1 discovered, immediately 
after your visit, the loss of a hundred-rouble note on the 
National bank, which had been lying on a table in my friend 
Andreas Semenovitch Lebeziatnikoffs room. If you should 
haj^pen to know what has become of this note, and will tell me 
so, I give you, in the presence of everybody liere, my word of 
honour that the matter shall go no further. Otherwise, I shall 
be compelled to have recourse to very serious measures, and 
then—you will only have yourself to blame.” 

A profound silence followed upon these words. Even the 
children left off crying. Sonia, pale as death, looked at 
Looshin without being able to answer. As yet she did not 
seem to have understood. A few seconds elapsed. “Well, 
what is your reply?" 'asked Peter Petrovitch, attentively 
watching riie girl. * 

“I do not know—I know nothing,” was the answer in a 
feeble tone of voice. 

“ No ? You don't know ? ” continued Looshin, who, alter a 
few more seconds, resumed in a severe tone: “«Think about it, 
miss, and reflect, 1 will give you time to do so. Let me tell 
\ ou that, if I w'ere less certain of roy case, I would take cart; 
not to charge you with so formal an accusation. I am too 
experienced a man of business to lay myself open to an action 
for libel. This morning 1 went out to negotiate several bonds, 
representing a nominal value of three thou and roubles. On 
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my return home, I recounted my money—Andreas Semeno- 
vitch was witness to that. After having counted two thousand 
three hundred roubles, I [^aced them in a book, which I 
secured in the breast-pocket of my overcoat. Thus there were 
left on the table about hve hundred roubles in banknotes, and 
especially three notes of one hundred roubles each. It^as 
then that, on my invitation, you came to me, and were, during 
the whole of your visit, a prey to extraordinary agitation. 
Three ditTerent times you attempted to go out, although our 
interview was not yet at an end. Andreas Semenovilch can 
prove all this. 

“You will not deny, I believe, that I got Andreas Semeno- 
vitch to call you with the sole intention of talking to you about 
the sad condition of your relative, Catherine lvanovng,(with 
whom 1 could not dine), and as to some kind of a way of 
helping her, citiicr by means of subscriptions, a lottery, or some 
other plan. You thanked me with tears in your eyes (I am 
going into all these details in order to prove tc» you*that not a 
single circumstance has escaped my inemorv). I then todk a 
ten-rouble note from my table, and handed it to you, as a 
temporary assistance for y^)ur relative. Andreas Scmenovitcji 
was a witness to all this. '‘I’hen 1 escorted you to the door, 
an I you went away, showing the same agitation as previously. 

“ After you had gone, 1 conversed lor about ten minutes 
with Andreas Semenovitch. At length he left me, and 1 wfint 
to the table to take the remainder t,( my money, when, lo and 
oehold, I discovered fhe absence of a hundred-rouble note. 
Now, judge, how can I suspect Andreas Semenovitch ? The 
mere thought of such a thing is impossible to me. Neither 
h.ave I made any mistake in my reckoning, for a moment before 
your entrance I had gone through it carefully. You’must own 
yourself tHat, remembering your agitation, your hurfy to bt* 
uone, and the fact that you had for some timv your hands on 
the table; finally, whilst considering your social status and the 
habits it implies, 1 have been oUiged, in spite of myself, in 
spite of my own free will, to give way to a suspicion, cruel I 
admit, but nevertheless legitimates However convinced I may 
be of your guilt, 1 admit that 1 am well aware to what 1 ex¬ 
pose myself in making such a charge against you. 1 do not, 
however, hesitate in doing so, and 1 will tell you why: it is 
solely in consequence of your base ingratitude! 1 ask you to 
come to me, because 1 am interested in your unfortunate 
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relative; I make you a present of ten roubles for her benefit, 
and it is thys you reward me! See! that is not right! You 
must learn a lesson. Reflect, think; I urge you to do so as 
youi best friend, for that is your only course at this moment! 
If not, I shall be inflexible! Well, do you confess?” 

*'4 have taken nothing from you! ” murmured the frightened 
Sonia. “You gave me ten roubles, here they are, take them 
l)ack! ” The young girl pulled her handkerchief out of her 
pocket, undid a knot she had made in it, and produced a ten- 
rouble note, which she handed to I.ooshin. 

“You persist, then, in dcnyiiig having stolen the hundred 
roubles?” he asked, in a reproachful tone, without taking the 
note back. 

i^opta looked round the roon), and on the different faces saw 
nothing but a severe, angr)’, or jeering look. She looked at 
Raskolnikoff, who, standing upright against the wall with folded 
arms, had his ardent gaze fixed on her. “ Good heavens! ” 
she groaned. 

“Amalia Ivanovna, it will be necessary to communicate with 
the police; consequently, 1 n)ust most humbly ask you to get 
t^^e porter to come upstairs,” said Looshin in a gentle and even 
affectionate voice. 

Goit der barmherzig/ I knew the creature was a thief 1 ” 
exclaimed Madame Lii»j)evechzel, beating her hands together. 

“Did you?” resumed Peter Petrovitcb; “previous circum¬ 
stances, I suppose, must have authorized you to come to such 
a conclusion. I must ask you, respected Amalia Ivanovna, to 
remember what you have just said. Moreover, there are 
witnesses.” 

Everybody in the room was talking noisily. All the guests 
had beepme excited. 

“ What! ” cried Catherine Ivanovn.i, recovering all at once 
from her stupor, whilst darting w'ith a rapid movement toward.s 
T«ooshin. “What! accuse her of theft ? • She? Sonia? You 
coward! you coward! ” And then she went quickly ;%> to the 
girl, whom she strained closely in her bony arms. “ Sonia 1 
how could you have accepted ten roubles from him ? Foolish 
child I Give them up I Give the money up immediately 1 
Here!" 

Catherine Ivanovna took the note fiom Sonia's hand, 
crumpled it l^etween her fingers, and threw it in Looshin’s face. 
The rolled-up paper hit Peter Petrovitch, and rebounded on 
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the floor. Amalia Ivanovna hastened to pick it up. The 
lawyer grew angry. * 

“ Hold that madwoman 1 ” he exclaimed. 

At this moment many persons came and stood in the door< 
way beside Lebeziatnikoff ; amongst them were the two ladies 
from the country. 

*' Madwoman, say you ? Is it me you treat as a madwoman, 
you idiot?" shouted Catherine Ivanovna. **You yourself are 
an idiot, a vile agent of some kind or other, a base man ! And 
to say that Sonia has taken his money ! Sonia a thief! Why, 
you idiot, she is more likely to give it you 1 ” And Catherine 
Ivanovna burst out in a nervous laughter. " Do you see that 
idiot?" she added, going from one lodger to another, and 
pointing Looshin out to them; all of a sudden she saw 
Ivanovna, and her anger knew no longer any bounds “Wfi.it! 
vou also, you cat I you also, you miserable German woman 1 
you pretend to say that Sonia i.s a thief? Is it possyi^de ? Why, 
'^he has not left the room ; on leaving you, you rascal, she 
came straight here to sit down to table with us, everybody has 
seen that I She went and sat down by the side of Rodion 
Romanovitch ! Turn hef pockets inside out I As she h|s 
been nowhere ei.'-i*, she must have got the money about her? 
.Search! search away! Only, if you don’t find anything, my 
man, you will be held answerable for your behaviour! 1 shall 
complain to the Emperor, to the merciful Czar; I shall go dnd 
throw inyscli at his feet this very day. 1 am an orphan, and 1 
sh.ill gain admittance*. You think it will be refused? But 
you are wrong, I shall gain an audience. Because she is 
gentle you thought you would have nothing to fear, fou 
counted on her timidity, did you not? But, if she is timid, J, 
my man, am not afraid, and your calculation will “be upset! 
Search 1 therefore. Go on and search, but be qui^ about 
it!" And Catherine Ivanovna seized Ix)Osli''Ti by the arm, 
and dragged him towards Sonia. 

“1 am ready, I ask no l>etter—but be calm, madam, be 
calm 1" he stamnl^red. “I see clearly that you are not afraid! 
But it must be done at the polioe office; although, it is true, 
there are more than sufficient witnesses here. I am ready! 
Yet it is somewhat difficult for a man—considering her sex—if 
Amalia Ivanovna would lyndly assist. It is not like this, 
though, that such matters are settled." 

** Have her searched by whom you please 1 " crjed Catherine 
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Ivanovna. “Sonia, show them your pockets! There! there! 
I^ok, monster, you see it is empty; there was a handkerchief 
in it, nothing more, as you can prove to yourself! Now for 
the^other pocket, now! There! there! Do you see?” 

Not satisfied with emptying Sonia’s pockets, Catherine 
Ivauiovna turned them inside ofit, one after the other. But, at 
the very moment of her tiuis showing the lining of the right- 
hand pocket, there dropped out of it a small paper, which fell 
at Ix)oshin's feet. Every one saw it, several even uttered a 
cry. Peter Petrovitch .stooped to the ground, picked up the 
paper with his two fingers, and unfolded it coram populo. It 
was a hundred-rouble note, folded eight times. Peter Petro 
vitch held it up within sight of all, in order to leave no doubt 
as to,Sonia’s guilt. 

“ 'Phief 1 Begone I Police ! where are the police I ” shouted 
jMadame Lippevechzel. “She ought to be sent to Siberia! 
Away withjher 1 

Exclamations were heard on all sides. Raskolnikoflf, silent, 
only left off looking at Sonia to cast from time to time a rapid 
glance at lAioshin. The girl, immovable in her place, seemed 
rpore stupefied than surprised. Alt of a sudden she blushed, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“No, it is not I! I have taken nothing! I know nothing 
about it!” she cried in heartrending tones, whilst rushing to¬ 
wards Catherine Ivanovna, who opened her arms as a kind of 
inviolable refuge for the young giri. 

“Sonia, Sonia, I do not believe it! Vou sec that I tlo not 
believe ill” repeated Catherine Ivanovna, blind to the 
evidence. These words were accompanied by a thousand 
caresse.s, wliilst showering kisses on the girl, seizing her hands 
and straining her in her aims like a child. “You to have 
stolen something ? But how stupid these jieople are! Good 
Heaven ! You are idiots, idiot.s every one of you I ’’ she cried 
out to those present. “You do not as yet know this loving 
young heart! She rob? She? Wny, I tell you, sh%, would 
sell her last garment, she would go barelboied rather than 
leave you without help if yoR were in need—that is what she 
is! She even accepted the yellow ticket because my children 
were dying with hunger—sbe has sold herself for us I Oh 1 my 
poor husband, my poor dear hysband! Great God! But, 
why don't you defend her, you, all of you, instead of remaining 
impassive? Rodion Romanovitch, why don’t you take up the 
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cudgels for her? Do you think her guilty? You, every one 
of you here, are not fit to be^*coiT) pared to herl Qreat God! 
come to her help! ” 

The tears, the supplications, and the despair of poor Cathefine 
seemed to make a profound impression on the bystanders 
Her consumptive face, parched lips, her almost inaudible 
voice, expressed so deep-seated a suffering, that it was almost 
impossible to remain unaffected by them. Peter Petrovitch at 
once awakened to gentler feelings. "Madam! madam!” he ex¬ 
claimed earnestly, "this unpleasantness concerns you in no kind 
of way! Nobody thinks of accusing you of comfjHcity; it was 
you yourself who, in turning the girl's pockets inside-out, dis¬ 
covered the stolen note; that only suffices to establish your 
own complete innocence. I am disposed in every shapp and 
form to show myself indulgent for an act to which misfortune 
may have impelled Sophi.i Semenovna, but why should she 
object to contess? She fears dishonour, I ran well under* 
stand! It was her first fault, I believe ! Pcrh.ips she had 
lost her prc->ence of mind ! 'l‘he thing is clear, perfectly efear! 
But'look to what she exposes herself I Gentlemen,” said he to 
the bystanders, "moved by pity, I am ready to forgive evep 
now, in spite of the personal insults levelled at me.” Then, 
turning once more to Sonia, he adclt d : " Young girl, may this 
day’s humiliation serve >ou as a lesson for the future ! I shall 
not procerd furiiicr in this matter, bygones shall be bygonbs. 
Enough ! ” 

Peter Petroviich caSt a hypocritical look at Raskolnikotf. 
Their eyes met: those of the young man flashed fire. As for 
Catherine Ivanovna, she seemed to have heard nothing, atid 
continued to hug Sonia with a species of frenzy. In imitation 
of their mother, the children likewise pressed the girl in their 
little arm^ Poletchka, without understanding wiiat* it was 
abr>ut, "obbed as if she would break her very heart; her 
pietty lace, bathed in tear.s, was resting on Soma's shoulder. 

But, all of a sudden, a sonoroai# voice was heard in the 
doorway: * What t base thing to do!” Peter Petrovitch turned 
quickly round. " W'hat a base thing to do! ” repeated 
l.ebeziatnikoff, looking hard at Looshin. The latter felt a kind 
of shudder pass through him. Eve^y one saw, and remembered 
it afterwards. Lebeziatniko/f entered the room. **And you 
dared to call upon me as a witness?” continued he» approach- 
the lawyer. 
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What do you mean, Andreas Semeoovitch ? What are you 
talking abQUt?” stammered Loos>iiin. 

mean that you are a calumniator, that is what I mean !’* 
answered Lebeziatnikoff passionately. He was a prey to 
violent passion, and, whilst looking hard at Peter Petrovitch, his 
small sickly eyes had an expression of unaccustomed harshness. 
Raskolnikoif listened intently, his gaze fixed on the young 
Socialist's countenance. There was a moment of silence. At 
lirst Peter Petrovitch was almost disconcerted. 

“ If it is I you mean-” he stammered. “ But what is the 

matter with you? Are you in your sound senses?” 

“ Yes, I am in my sound senses, and you—you are a knave 1 
How base 1 I have heard all, and have not spoken before 
becan5e I wished to understaiid all; although 1 own there are 
yet some things 1 cannot account for—I am trying to find out 
what your motive can be for doing all this.” 

“But wjiat have I done? Have you nearly finished talking 
in riddles? You have been drinking, I fancy!” 

“ Base wretch! if one of us has been drinking, it is you 
rather than 11 I never touch spirits, because such a thing is 
c;pntrary to my principles I Just conceive that it is he, he 
himself, who, with his own hand, gave that hundred-rouble 
note to Sophia Semenovna! 1 saw it, I was a witness to it, 

and I can swear to it 1 It was he, he !” went on Lebeziatnikoff, 
addressing every one by turns. 

“Are you mad or not, you simpleton?” retorted Looshin 
passionately. “ She herself acknowledged here, but a moment 
ago, in presence of everybody, that she only received ten 
roubles from me. How then is it possible that I could have 
given her more ?” 

“ I saw it, saw it with my own eyes!” repeated Andreas 
Semenovitch energetically, “and, although it is in'opposition 
to my principles, I am ready to swear to it in open court; I 
mvself saw you stealthily slip the money in her pocket 1 Only, 
in my folly, 1 believed you were acting from generosityAt the 
moment you wished her good-bye at the <kor, whilst offering 
her your right hand, you slily slipped in her pocket a piece of 
paper you were holding in your other hand. 1 saw it, 1 say, 
—saw it with my own eyes J” 

Looshin grew pale. ** What yarn are you spinning us here? ” 
retorted he insolently. “ How could you, when standing neat 
the window^ see the paper at all ? Your wretched eyes have 
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been the dupe of some illusion. You saw wrong, let me tell 
you!” / » 

By no means, there was no illusion ! In spite of the distance 
I was at, I saw clearly and saw eyerything I I admit that it Vas 
dilficult to see the paper from the position 1 was in—in so far 
your observation is a just one^ but, in consequence of a par 
ticular circumstance, 1 knew for a positive fact that it was a 
hundred-rouble note. After you gave Sophia Semenovna ten 
roubles, 1 was then quite close to the table, 1 saw you at the 
same time take up a hundred-rouble note. This did not 
escape me, because at the very moment I was struck with an 
idea. VVhen you had folded the paper, you held it tightly in 
the palm of your hand. I then thought no more about it, but, 
on rising, you passed it from your right hand to the left Ojfie, 
and n^rly dropped it. I remember that distinctly, for I was 
struck again with the same idea—namely, that you were anxious 
to assist Sophia Semenovna without my knowing. ^ You may 
im^igine with what attention 1 was now following your doings. 
Yes, 1 saw you tltrust the paper in her pocket I saw it, jfieli 
you once again, and I will swear to it !*' 

Lebeziatnikoff was almd&t suffocated with indignation. O9 
all sides were heard various exclamations; most of them 
expressed astonishment, but some were proffered in a tone 
of menace. Everybody crowded round Peter Petrovitch. 
Catherine Ivanovna rushed to LebeziatnikoiT. 

“ Andreas Senienovitch ! I have misjudged you! You— 
defend her ! You alorfe—side with her I It is (lod, yes God 
Himself, who has sent you to aid the orphan I Andreas Sen^e- 
novitch, my dear friend. baiuchkaV' And Catherine Ivanovna, 
without seeming conscious of what she was doing, fell at the 
young man’s feet. * 

“This if nonsense, sheer nonsense I” vociferated Looshin, 
beside himself with rage. “ You are talking folly, sir!—* I 
foigot, I remember, I remember, I forgot*—what is the mean> 
ing of such contradictions ? To judge, then, from what you say, 
you wish to imply that I .slipped a hundred roubles in her 
fiocket? And pray, why? Pray, again, with what object? 

What on earth can I have in common with that-’* 

“You wish to know why? That.is what I cannot compre¬ 
hend either—I merely conhqe myself to relating things as they 
occurred, without pretending to explain them, and, in so far, I 
can vouch for their entire precision I I am £X> vq^y certain of 
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my statement, you vile criminal, that I remember having asked 
myself a similar question at the, very moment I was compli¬ 
menting you by shaking hands. I asked myself why you 
shdbld have made your present in so clandestine a fashion. 
Perhaps, said I to myself, he is so particular to hide his 
good act, knowing me to be bn principle opposed to private 
charity, which, as he knows perfectly well, 1 look upon as a 
useless palliative. Then, again, 1 thought you vtrished to sur¬ 
prise Sophia Semenovna, for there are plenty of people who 
love to give to their favours the zest of surprise. But another 
idea came upon me. I fancied you wanted to try the girl—you 
wanted to know whether, on hnding these hundred roubles 
in her pocket, she would come and thank you. Or, again, I 
thpiight perhajis you wished to evade her gratitude, on the 

principle that the right hand ought not to know- In | word, 

(yod alone knows all the conjectures which oci'iirred to my 
mind! , 

“Your conduct puzzled me to such an extent that I deter¬ 
mined to ihink it over later on at my leisure; in the mean¬ 
while, I thought that 1 should be wanting in delicacy if I 
^'ere to let you know that 1 was a party to your secieL In 
the midst of all this, one fear came upon me:—I thought that 
Sophia Semenovna, not knowing your generosity, might per¬ 
chance lose the note. That was why 1 made uy. my mind to 
come here; I wanted to take her aside to tell licr liow you had 
conjured the money into her pocket. But, previous to doing 
so, 1 called for a moment at Madame Kobyliatnikoff’s to hand 
tl^em the General Vie 7 v of the Positive Method^ and to recom¬ 
mend specially Ibderit’s article (Wagner’s is also worth some¬ 
thing). A moment afterwards I came here, and was a witness 
to this.scene! Now, answer me, could I have had all these 
ideas, could I have indulged in all that reasoning, if' I had not 
seen you introduce the hundred roubles ituo Sophia Semen¬ 
ovna's pocket ?” 

Wlien Andreas Semenowitch had had his say, he las over¬ 
powered with fatigue, and his face was bathti^d in perspiration. 
Alas! even in Russian, he had some trouble to express him.sclf 
suitably, although he knew no other language. His oratorical 
effort had exhausted him. His words, nevertheless, produced 
an extraordinat}' effect. The tone of sincerity with which he 
uttered them left conviction on the minds of his heareis. Peter 
Petrovitch felt that things were beginning to look bad for him. 
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*'What do 1 care about the insane questions which suggest 
themselves to your mind 1"/he exclaimed. **Th^y are not 
proofs I You have probably dreamed all this idle talk ! I tell 
you, you are lying, sir! You are lying, and are slandering mie, 
to gratify a spite. The fact is, you dislike me, because I am 
opposed to the impious radicalism of your anti-social doctrines I" 

But this attack, far from turning to Peter Petrovitch's account, 
only roused violent murmurs round about him. 

"And that is ail you have to say in reply! It is not much, 
after ail!” replied LebeziatnikofT. "Send for the police 1 I 
will take my oath 1 One thing, however, remains a puzzle to 
me: what can have been the motive which induced him to 
commit so base an act ? The miserable coward 1” 

Kaskolnikoff stepped forward from the crowd. *'Jl can 
accomit for his conduct; and, if necessary, can also take* my 
oathr' he said in a firm tone of voice. At hrst sight, the 
young man’s tranquil assurance proved to every on^ concerned 
that he knew the ins and outs of the mystery, and that the 
imbroglio was about to be cleared up. * 

"I understand all now, I understand all I” pursued Raskob 
nikoff, speaking pointedly to LebeziatnikofT. " Kroin the very 
commencement of this incident, I suspected some contemptilHe 
intrigue. My suspicions were based on certain circumstances 
known to myself alone, and which 1 purpose going into, fur 
they will show the matter in its true light. It is you, Andfeas 
Senienovitch, who, by your invaluable statements, have defi¬ 
nitely shed light in mt mind. 1 must request evciy one to pay 
attention. This gentleman,” he went on, pointing to Peter 
Petrovitch, "has of late solicited the hand of my si^er, 
Luxodia Romanovna RaskolnikofiT. Having only of tale come 
to St. Petersburg, he called to see rne the day before^ yesterday. 
But at odr very first interview we commenced quarrelling, and 
1 ejected him, as two witnes‘«es can prove. This man is a 
very malicious individual. The day before yesterday, I was 
not as yet aware that he was lodging with you, Andreas Semeno- 
vitch—thanks to this circumstance, which 1 was unacquainted 
with he was present the day bnfore yesterday, that is, on the 
very day of our quarrel, at the moment when, as a friend of 
the late Mr. Marmeladoff, I pfifered his wi‘e, Catherine 
Ivanovna, a little money to meet the funeral expenses. He 
immediately wrote to my mother, informing her that I had given 
this money, not to Catherine Ivanovna, but to ^Sophia Sem«> 
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liovna, speaking, at the same time, of this girl in the most out¬ 
rageous manner, and leading my*mother to suppose that I was 
on too intimate terms with her. His object, you will under¬ 
stand, was to get me in bad odour with my relatives by in¬ 
sinuating that I spent in debauch the money they deprive 
theipselvcs of to supply my wants. 

“ I«ist night, in an interview with my mother and sister, an 
interview at which he was present, I established the truth of 
lacts misrepresented by himself. The money in question, I 
explained, had been given to Catherine Ivanovna to pay for 
her husband's funeral, and not, as alleged, to Sophia Semen¬ 
ovna, whose very face had been unknown to me till that day. 
Enraged to see that his slander did not obtain the wished-for 
result,Jie grossly insulted my mother and sister. An irrepar- 
abld rupture was the result: he was shown the door. Ay this 
occurred last night. Now, reflect, and you will understand 
what interest he had in establishing Sophia Semenovna\s guilt. 
If he had shccecded in proving her guilty of theft, it was I who 
woukl l>e guilty in the opinion of my mother and sister, since I 
had not feared to introduce the latter to a thief; he, on the 
contrary, whilst injuring me, had protected my sister’s, his future 
wife's respectability. In a word, his plan was to set me at 
variance with my family, so that he might be restored to their 
(avour. At the same time he would lie avenged on me, having 
reason to believe that I was greatly interested in the honour 
and comfort of Sophia Semenovna. This was his scheme 1 
You see how well I understand it. Such is the explanation of 
his conduct, and there can be no other 1” 

With the.se word.s Raskolnikoflf finished his remarks, whicli 
were frequently interrupted by the exclamations of an audience 
who were, on the whole, extremely attentive. But, in s[)ite of 
interruptions, his observations preservea to the vefy end an 
imperturbable calmness, assurance, and clearness. His vibrat¬ 
ing voice, his convinced accent, and his severe face profoundly 
affected his hearers. « ^ 

‘*Yes, yes, it is so!” Lebeziatnikofif made haste to admit. 
“You must be right, for, at the very moment that Sophia 
Semenovna entered my room, he asked me with great interest 
if you were there, if 1 had seen you among Catherine Ivanovna’s 
guests. He drew me into the recess of a window to whisper 
tins question to me. He must have desired your presence f 
Yes, yes, you are quite right 1” 
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Looshin, who was very pale, remained silent, and smiled 
scornfully. He seemed to looking for some way of getting 
out of his difficulty. Perhaps he would gladly have made off 
there and then; but, at that moment, retreat seemed almost 
impossible—to have left would have been an implicit acknow¬ 
ledgment of the justice of the^accusations made against Jiim, 
and to own his culpability in having slandered Sophia Semen¬ 
ovna. On the other hand, the attitude of the various guests 
after their carouse was anything but an assuring one. The 
sutler, though without a very accurate idea of the matter 
under discussion, shouted louder than anybody else, and pro¬ 
posed certain measures by no means pleasant for Looshin. 
Nearly everybody was more or less intoxicated; moreover, the 
scetie had gathered together in the room a number of, other 
lodgers who had not feasted with Catherine Ivanovna. Yhe 
three Poles, who were greatly excited, kept uttering in their 
OW’D language all sorts of threats against Peter JPetrovitch’s 
person. 

Sonia listened with sustained attention, but did not al yet 
seeiii to have recovered her presence of mind; one might also 
fancy that she was ju t rc/fcovering from a fainting fit. She (^d 
not take her eyes off Kaskolnikoff, feeling that her sole hope 
was in him. Catheruie Ivanovna se*.‘ined in great suffering, 
tor, at every breath she took, a husky sound escaped from her 
lungs. The silliest face was that of Amalia Ivanovna. She 
seemed as if she could understand nothing—with gaping mouth, 
looked on amazed. ‘All she could make out was that Peter 
Petroviich was in a bad w-ay. Raskolnikoff wished again to 
speak, but was obliged to give up his intention through inability 
to make himself heard. On all sides fell insults and threats 
against Looshin, around whom a compact and liostile group 
had collected. But the lawyer did not lose countenance. 
Knowing tiiat his game was up, he had recourse to effrontery. 

“ Permit me, gentlemen, permit me, but do not crowd round 
me like that—once more permit me to pass,” he said, endeavour¬ 
ing to make his i^y. “ It is quite useless, I assure you, to seek 
to intimid ae me by menace, mich trifles don’t frighten me. 
It is you on the contrary, gentlemen, who will have to answer 
in a court of law for your connivance in a crimin.’il act. The 
theft has been more than proved, and I shall lay my charge. 
We have an enlightened—fortunately not besotted magistracy, 
it will challenge the testimony of two sceptic^ of two con 
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firmed revolutionary persons, who accuse me with a view to 
personal vengeance, as they the/nselves have most foolishly 
admitted—permit me 1 ” 

**I will no longer breathe the same air as yoursel*', and 1 
must ask you to leave my room—all is up between us I When I 
reflect that I have for the last foVtnight done my utmost to-” 

“Only just now, Andreas Semenovitch, I announced to you 
my departure at the time you were imploring me to stay; I 
will now, however, say no more than that you are an idiot! 1 

wish you every kind of enlightenment—mental as well as 
ocular. Permit me, gentlemen! ” 

He succeedv:d in making his way out, but the ex-sutler find¬ 
ing that insult was not a very effective punishment, took a 
glass from the table, and threw it with all his might in the 
direction of Ih’ter Petrovitch. Unfortunately, the projectile, 
meant for the latter, caught Amalia Ivanovna, who began to 
utter pierc^g screams. Whilst brandishing the glass, the 
sutler lost his balance, and rolled heavily under the table. 
LootOiin returned to I..ebeziatnikoflrs rooms, and an hour after¬ 
wards left the house. Being naturally timid, Sonia had kn()>vn, 
lo,pg before this incident, that her “position exposed her to 
many a charge, and that the first best-comer might insult her 
with impunity. Up to the present, she had always hoped to 
be able to disarm ill-will, by dint of circumspection, gentleness, 
and* humility, towards one and all. 'J'his illusion had now 
vanished. She had, doubtless, patience enough to bear her 
late accusation with resignation and without a murmur, but 
for a moment the deception was too cruel a one. Although her 
inn}!>cence had gained a victory over calumny, her heart sank, 
as soon as her first dread had passed away and she was in a 
position to explain things to herself, at the thought of her 
abandonment and isolation in the world. A nervous crisis set 
in, and, beside herself, she rushed from the room and returned 
to her own abode in all haste. Her exit took place ^nly a 
few moments after Looshin’s. ® 

The accident that had ha[)pened to Amaha Ivanovna had 
caused general hilarity, but the lady in question took it so 
badly to heart that, in a burst of passion at the expense of 
Catherine Ivanovna, who, overcome by pain and anguish, had 
been obliged to take to her bed, she exclaimed: “Begone 
from here! At once! Begone! ” Whilst yelling these words 
in an lufuiiated tone of voice, Madame Lippeveebzel seized 
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every article belonging to her lodger, and threw it in a heap on 
the floor. Exhausted and *faint, poor Catherine^ Ivanovna, 
nevertheless, jumped from Wr bed and rushed on Amalia 
Ivanovna. But the contest was too unequal a one—the land¬ 
lady had no difliculty in repelling the assault. 

‘*VVhatl it is not enough *10 have slandered Sonia,a but 
this creature must now attack me I What I am I to be 
ej'/cted on the very day my poor husband has been taken to 
his grave? And, after having partaken of my hospitality, ani 
1 tu be turned adnti with my children? Where shall I go? 
Where shall I go?” sobbed the poor woman. “Great God !"’ 
she exclaimed all at once, rolling her glittering eyes, **is it 
possible that there is no justice? Whom wilt thou defend, 
unless it be us, we who are fatherless ? But wait! 'I'hpre are 
yet magistrates and law courts left in the world. 1 shall aj^pcal 
to them 1 Wait but a while, infamous woman ! Poletchk.a, 
stay with the children, I shall be back in a moment. In case 
you are turned away, wait in the street. We shall'*see if there 
is any justice left here below ! ” 

Catherine Ivanovna placed, bandana-fash ion, on her head 
the Identical green handkeichief mentioned in MarmeladofT-. 
story, and, haitl.ng her way through the tip.sy and cliattering 
ciowd ot lodgers who persisted in haunting the lOom, she went, 
with w’oebegone face, down into the street, to search at all 
co-ts where justice could be found. Poletchka, frightened'oui 
of her life, clung to her little brother and sister; and the three 
little children, huddled together in a corner next to the travelling- 
trunk, awaited with iear and trembling their mother's return. 
An. alia Ivanovna, more like one of the Furies, moved to anc? fro 
in the room, howling with rage and thrown g about her what¬ 
ever came in her way. Some of the lodgers commented on the 
preceding scene, while others quarrelled ; and otheVs, again, 
struck up refrains. 

“It is time I should be off I” thought Raskolnikotf. “And 
now, Sophia Semenovna, we shall.see what you are likely to say 
after this! ” And he started in the direction of the girl’s home. 
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CHAPTEJl IV. 

Rafkolnikoff had valiantly pleaded the cause of Sonia 
against that of Looshin, although he himself had his ow!i 
heayy share of cares and soirows. Independently of the 
interest he felt in the girl, he had joyfully, after the morning's 
torture, seized the opportunity of shaking o(T imi>ressions which 
had become unbeatable. f')n the other hand, his pending in¬ 
terview with Sonia preoccupied, nay even frightened, him at 
times: he was bound to reveal to her who it was that had killed 
Elizabeth, and, anticipating the pain of such a confession, he 
strove to dispel the very thought of it. 

When, on leaving Catherine Ivanovna's, he had said: “And 
novl, Sophia Semenovna, what will you say after this?'' he 
was, like the gladiator excited by the contest, still warm from 
his victory over Looshin, who had thrown down the glove o-' 
challenge. ‘ Hut, strange to say, when he reached Kapernasu- 
moiPs place, his self-possession forsook him all at once, to make 
way for fear. Unilecidcd, he stopped at the door, saying: 
“Must I confess who has killed Elizabeth?” The question 
was a strange one, for, at the moment of putting it, he felt not 
only the impossibility of his making the confession, but his 
wish to put it off a moment longer. As yet, he did not know 
why it was impossible—he only ftlt it to be so; and he was 
almost weighed down by the painful consciousness of his 
weakness face to face with necessity. To spare himself further 
torture, he hastened to open the door, and, before entering, 
looked at Sonia. She was seated, her elbows resting on her 
small table, her face hidden in her hands. On perceiving 
Raskolnikoff, she forthwith rose to meet him, as if she had been 
in expeetktion of him. 

“What would have become of me without you?” she asked 
passionately, whilst accompanying him to the mid<lle of the room. 
.\ccording to appearances, she only thought of the serv^e the 
young man had done her, and she was anxious to thank him 
in consequence. Then she s^ood waiting. Raskolnikoff ap¬ 
proached the table and sat down on the chair the girl had just 
vacated. She remained standing close to him, just precisely as 
she had done the night before. 

** Well, Sonia,” said he, perceiving all at once that his 
voice trembled, “the whole chatge was based on your social 
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position, and the habits it implies. Did you understand that 
fully?” 

Sonia's face assumed an expression of sorrow. “Don’t 
speak again as you did yesterday ! ” she replied. “ Pray, pray, 
don’t begin like that again ! I have su£rercd more than enough.” 
She hastened to smile, fearing kst her reproach might pain,her 
visitor. “Just now, 1 left there, more like a madwoman. What 
is going on now? I was anxious to return, but I fancied all 
along that you would come.” 

He informed her that Amalia Ivanovna had turned the 
Marmeladoffs out of doors, and that Catherine Ivanovna had 
gone in search of justice! 

“Heavens!'* cried .Sonia. “Let us go!” Upon this she 
seized her cape. 

“Always t'ue same thing!” replied Raskolnikoff, veked. 
“You think only of them I Slay a moment with me.” 

“But Catherine Ivanovna?” 

“Well! As for Catherine Ivanovna, she will not' fail to call, 
you^ may be sure,” he replied in a disajipointed tone of v^^ice. 
“If she does not find you, it will be your own fault.” Sonia 
sat down, a prey to cruel perplexity. Raskolnikoff rcllccted 
with drooping eyes. “ 1 admit that all Looshin wanted to do 
ta>day was to injure your reputation,” he began, without look¬ 
ing at Sonia. “ But if it had suited him to have had you 
arrested, and if neither Lel>eziainikolf nor I had been there as 
we were, you would now be in prison, would you not?” 

“ Yes!" said the gil-1 in a feeble voice. “Yes,” she repeated 
mechanically, indifferent to the conversation, in consequence 
of the anxiety she experienced. 

“ 1 might indeed not have been there at all; and it was 
quite a chance that Lebe/iatnikoff came in as he dkl ” Sonia 
remained^ silent. “ If, now, you had been imprisoiled, what 
would have happened? Do you renu-mbier w .at 1 told you 
yesterday?” She continued silent, w'hilst he awaited for a 
moment her reply. “I thought you were again gi*ing to 
exclaim: ‘Pray,<do not talk of that case!'” resumed Kaskol- 
nikoff with somewhat far-fetched laughter. “ Art* you still 
silent?” asked, after a moment. “Then I su])pose I must 
keep the conversation going. 1 anxious to know how you 
would solve a question, to quote Lebeziatnikoff.” (His em¬ 
barrassment was becoming apparent.) *' No, 1 am speaking 
seriously. Suppose, Sonia, that you had been previously aware 
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ot Looshin’s intentions, and that you had known his projects 
meant to ^ring about the ruin df Catherine Ivanovna and of 
her children, to say nothing of your own (for that you count 
for nothing); suppose that, as a consequence, Poletchka 
should be condemned to a life like your own; suppose, such 
to be the case, and it were to depend on you either to annihi¬ 
late Looshin, thereby saving Catherine Ivanovna and her 
family, or let Looshin continue his infamous machinations— 
what would you decide upon, I am anxious to know?” 

Sonia looked at him with anxiety; under such words, pro¬ 
nounced in a faltering voice, she feared some far-fetched mental 
reserve. “ I expected some such question,” she said, looking 
at him. 

“TJiat is possible; but once again, tell me, what would you 
decide upon ? ” 

“What interest can you have in knowing what 1 would do in 
a contingency which may not even come about?” answered 
Sonia, witii repugnance. 

*‘*rhen you would rather let Looshin live and commit 
villainies? .\nd yet you have not courage to say that you 
would do so ? ” 

“Let me tell you that I am not in the secrets of Divine 
Providence. And what can be the good of asking me what 1 
would do in an improbable case? Why such idle questions? 
How is it possible that the existence of some other person 
should depend on my will ? And who has selected me to act 
as arbitrator of the life and death of others ? " 

“Introduce Divine Providence, and there is nothing more 
to '* Ihj said! ” retorted Raskolnikoff in a bitter tone of 
voice. 

“Tell me, candidly, what have you *0 say?” cried Sonia. 
“ As yet,’ you are only using subterfuges. Have you only come 
to torture me ? ” 

She could no longer bear it, and burst into tc.ars. For five 
minutes he watched her with a gloomy air. “You alik right, 
.Sonia,” he said, at last, in a low tone. A sadden change had 
taken place in him; his forced sclf-possc-sion, the off-hand 
manner which he had previously affecied, had suddenly dis 
appeared—he could hardly be heard now. “ 1 told you, yester¬ 
day, that I would not come to beg pardon, and yet I have 
almost commenced.this interview^by doing so. When speak¬ 
ing of Looshin, I was seeking to excuse myself, Sonia i" 
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He wished to smile, but, do what he would, his countenance 
retained its sorrow-strickeA look. He lowered his head, 
covering his face with his hands. All at once, he fancied that 
he was beginning to hate Sonia. Surprised, frightened even, 
at so strange a discovery, he suddenly raided his head and 
attentively considered the gii*, who, in her lurn, fixed op him 
a look of anxious love. Hatred fled from RaskolnikotT% 
heart. It was not that; he had only mistaken the nature of the 
sentiment he experienced. It signified that the fatal moment 
had come. Once more he hid hi.s face in his hands and 
bowed his head. Suddenly he grow pale, rose, and, after look 
ing at Sonia, he mechanically went and sat on her bed, wilh(»nt 
uttering a single word. Ra.>kolnikofr.s impression was the 
very same be had experienced when standing behind the old 
woman—he had loosened the hatchet from the looj), nncl* saitl 
to him.sclf: “ There is not a moment to be lost! ” 

“What is the matter?” asked Sonia, in bewilderment. 

No reply. Ra^ikolnikofT had relied on making explanations 
under quite diffi.rcnt ctmditions, and did not himself under¬ 
stand what was now at work within hun. She gently approached 
him, sat on the bed by his side, and waited, witliout taking her 
eyes from his face. Her heart beat as if it would break. 'I'he 
situation was becoming unbearable; he turned towards 
the girl his lividly-pale face, his lips twitched with an effort to 
speak. Fear had .sei/ed upon Sonia. 

“What is the matter with you?” she repeated, moving 
slightly away from hmi. 

“Nothing, Sonia; don’t be afraid. It is not worth while, it 
IS all nonsense' ” he murmured, like a man absent in rfiind. 
“Only, why can 1 have come to torment you?” added he ail 
at once, looking at his interIocutre.ss. “ Ves, why ? I kerq) on 
asking rnyself this question, Sonia.” 

Perhaps he had done so a quarter of an hour before, but at 
this moment his weakness was such that he scarcely retained 
consciousness; a continued trembling shook his whole frame. 

“Oh I how y^u suffer!” said she, in a voice full of emotion, 
whilst looking at him. 

“It is nothing! But this is the matter in question, Sonia.” 
(For a moment or so, a pale smilp hovered on his lips.) “You 
remember what I wisned to tell you yesterday?" Sonia 
waited anxiously. “ I toliT you, on parting, that 1 was, [>erhaps, 
biddmg you farewell for ever, but that if 1 should come to day. 
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I would tell you who it was that killed Elizabeth.” She be^au 
to tremble in every limb. VVeR» then, that is why I have 
eonic. ’ 

“L know you told me that yesterday,” she went on in a 
shaky voice. “ How do you kno^v that ? ” she added vivaci¬ 
ously*. Sonia breathed with an 4 «fibrt. Her face grew more 
au.i more pale. 

“ I know it.” 

“Has he been discovered?” she asked, timidly, adter a 
nionient’s silence. 

“ No, iu has not been discovered.” 

For another moment she remained silent. “ Then how do 
you know it?” she at length asked, in an almost unintelligible 
voice. , 

He turned tow.ards the girl, and looked at her with a singular 
rigidity, whilst a feeble smile fluttered on his lips. “ Guess!" 
‘ he said. 

« Sonia fell on the point of being seized with convulsions. 
“ JJut *5’ou—why frighten me like this ? " she asked, with a child- 
•ise smile. 

*• I know it, because 1 am very intimate with him / ” went on 
KaskolniKoff, whose look remained lixed on her, as if he bad 
not strength to turn his eyes aside. “Elizabeth—lie had no 
wish to niurdtT her—he killed her without premeditation, lie 
onlyintondcd. to kill the old woman, when he should find her 
alone. He went t'j her hemse- -but at the very moment Eliza- 
b'^lh came in - he was there—and he killed her.” 

A painful silence lollowed upon those woids. Fora moment 
both* continued to look at one another. “And so you can't 
gu.'ss?” he asked abiuptly, leeling like a man on the point of 
liirowing himself from the top of a steeple. 

“ No,” stammered Sonia, in a scarcely audible voice.'' 

“Try again.'’ 

At the moment he pronounced these words, Raskolnikofl 
<*vperienccd afresh, in his heaiT-of-hearts, that feeling of ^^ihi- 
ness he knew so well. He looked at Sonia, and suddenly read 
on her fave the same expressioiLas on that of Elizabeth, when 
the wretched woman recoiled from the murderer advancing 
towards her, hatchet in hai^d. In that supreme moment 
Elizabeth had raised her arm, as children do when they begin 
to be afraid, and ready to weej^'fix a glaring immovable 
gj.ancc on the^ object which frightens them, in the same 
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way Sonia’s face e]q)ressed indescribable fear. She also raised 
her arm, and gently pushed^askolnikuff aside, whilst touching 
his breast with her hand, and then graduuiiy drew hack with' 
out ceasing to look hard at him. Her fear alTettod the jfoiing 
man, who, for his part, began to gaze oti het with a scared 
expression. • , 

“ Have you guessed ?” he murmured at last. 

“ My God 1 ” exclaimed Sonia. 

Then she sank exhausted on the bed, and buried iier face to 
the pillows; a moment afier. however, she r ^e with a rapid 
jiUy'vement, approached luni, and, sci.'ing him by both hand 
which her slender fingeis clutched like nippers, site fixed o* 
him a long look. Had h-j made a mistake. She hoped so, bn 
she had no sooner c.ast a look on RaskoimV.'' 's fare than tin 
suspicion winch had lla -hcd on her mind became ecit-unt^-. 

“Knough, Sonia! enough! .Spare me!" he iiu]>.ored in .. 
plaintive voice. The event upset all his crti«;ulalions, for n• 
certainly was not ihui that he liad intended t8 eoiv^css Id., 
crime. • 

.Sonia seemed be>ide herself, she jumped from her bed, wen 
to llie middle of the rrK*ri wringing her hands, she then (piickl) 
lelurii 'd in the same w.i), s.it once more by the young in!lu\‘. 
side, almoru touching hnn with her slu'ulder. Sutid.cnly sl'C 
shivered, uttered a cry, and, without knowing why, fell on her 
knees bet(»re Kaskt)ln.k..ff. “You arc lost!” she exclaimed, 
v.iih an accent of despair. And, rising suddenK, she thn v 
herself on his ruck*and kii.sc*d him, wliilst lavishing on bin 
tokens of ter.dome- 

RaskolnikofI broke away, and, with a sad smiie, lookf-d . - 
the girl: “I do not undetalar.d \<»u, .S<mia. You k. -s me afiL' 

I told you that - You cannot Ik: conscious ot, what you ar* 

She did not hear the remark. '*No, at this moment then 
cannot be a more wretched man on earth man >ou are 1” shi 
exclaimed witii a transp.at of ]ji^;non, whilst but.'itmg into sobs. 

Kaskoinikofiafeit ins li< art grow soft under the itiflucnce of a 
sentiment which lor some tirnt^past he h.4d not feit. He did 
not try to fight against the feeling; two tears spurn d from hi.s 
eyes and remained on the lashes^ “Then you will not forsak 
me. Soma?” said he with an almost suppliant i< ok. 

" No, no; never, nowliSre !” she cried^ “ 1 shali lullow y u, 
sh-ill loihrw you everywhere! Heaven! Wretch tliat 1 an: I 
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And why have 1 not known you sooner? Why did you not 
come before ? Heaven ! ” • 

“ You see I liave come.” * 

“ Now ? ^^'hat is to be done now ? Together, together ! ” 
she went on, with a kind of exaltation, and once more she 
kissed the young man. “Yesf 1 will go with you to the 
galley.s! ” 

These words ermsed Raskolnikoff a painful feeling; a bitt -r 
and almost haughty smile appeared on his lips. “ Perhaps I 
may not yet wish to go to the galleys, Sonia,” said he. 

'i’he girl rapidly turned her eyes on him. She had up to the 
pr's^'nt c x|)eii<'n< ed no more than immen.se pity for an unhappy 
man. Tru.s biatcment, and the tom* of voire in which it was 
pronoupced, sinhlcnly recalled to the girl that the wretf'hrd 
man*was an assassin. She cast on him an astonished Iook. 
As yet, she diil not know how' nor why he had become a 
• < r'minal. At this moment, these questions suggested them- 
r sr.ves to htT, iitul, oncc more doubting, she asked herselt; 
*Mfo,*he a murderer? Is such a thing [possible? Rut no, it 
cannot be iiue.^ Where arn I?” she asked herself, as if she 
f. iild have belit.ved herself the s[)ort wf a dream. “ How is it 
possible that you, being what you ate, can have thought of such 
a thing? Oh ! why ? ” 

•*To thieve, if you wish to know. Cease, Sonia I ” he rejilied 
in wearied and rather vexed accents. 

Sonia remained stupeiird; suddenly a cry escaped her: 
“Were yon hunL;ry? Did you do so tef help your tiioihor? 
Sorak!” 

^ • » « 

“No, Sonia! no!” he stammered, dojoping his head. “I 

was not s<» pf>or as all that. It is true 1 wanted to help my 

mother, hut that was not the real re.ason-Do not tor. n 

me, Sonia*!” ^ * 

'rhe girl beat her hands together. “ Is it possible that such 

a thing can be real? Heaven! is it possible? How can I 

believe su<'h a thing? You say you killed to rob; you^who 

depiive yourself of all in favour of others! Ah I” she cried 

suddenly. “ That money you gave to Catherine Ivanovna !— 

that money! Heavens I can it be that ? ” 

“No, Sonia!” he interrupted'somewhat sharply. "This 

money comes from another source, I assure you. It was my 

mother who sent it to me during my sickness, through the 

intervention of a merchant, and 1 bad just received it when I 
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gave It. Razoumikhin saw it himself, he even went so far as 
to receive it for me. The nfoney was really my owr. property." 
Sonia listened in perplexity, and strove to understand. “As 
for the old woman’s money, to tell the truth, I rcaliy dp not 
know whether there was any money at all," he went on hesi¬ 
tatingly. “ 1 took from her tieck a well-filled chamois-l|,*allier 
purs'-. Rut 1 ne\cr examined the contents, i>rwl)ai)ly becaiis * 

I i\ad no time to do so. I took difi'erent things, sleeve-link-. 
watch-chains. Tliese things I hid, in the same way as the 
purse, on the following day, under a large stone in a yard which 
looks out on the V-Prospect. Everything is still there.” 

Sonia listened witit .avidity. “ Rut why did you lake noihing, 
since, as you tell me, you comniittcd murder to steal ?" she 
went on, clinging to a last and wry vague hope. 

“I detn’t krM;w-~as yet 1 am «m!ec\dcd whether to fakte this 
money or m)t," rephed Raskolnikoff in the same hrsitating 
voi'.then he smiled. ‘‘What silly tale have 1 been tellin}* 
you.'” • « 

“ Can he l>e mad ? ” Sot)ia .asked herself, but slu, sc^n dis 
polled such an idea; no, it was something else, which slie mo‘-t 
Certainly did not undi rs<and. 

“ Uo you know wlut I am going to tell you, .Sonia?’* he 
wa-ju t>n in a 'onvin* cd lone; “If noihing but rutd had urgeti 
me to commit a miirtlcr," laying stress on every word, anrl Iiis 
look, al'.hoiigh frank, was more or less puzzling, “1 should 
now be kaf'py! l.ct me tell you that! And what can the 
motive be to you, since I told you just now' that I had acted 
harily?” he cried despairingly, a moment afterwards. “ Wiiat 
was the good of tf>is foolish triumph over myself? Ah ! Sk>ma, 
was it for that I came to you?" She once more wished to 
speak, but remained silent. “ Vestciday, I made* a ]>roposal to 
you that we should both of us depart logetlier, becafise you arc 
all that is left to me." 

“Why did you wish me to accompany you?" a-iked the eiri 
timidly. . 

“Not to roll or to kill, 1 a.ssnre you," answered Raskolni 
ko.f, with a caustic smile. “,We are nut of thv» same way of 
thinking. And—do you know, .Soma?—it is only nf late that 
I have known why 1 asked you yesterday to accompany me. 
When I asked you to do so, I* did not as yet know what it 
would lead to. I see it /low. I have bjiit one wish—it is that 
you should not leave me. You wtll not do so, will you. 
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Sonia ? ” She clasped his hand. ** And why have 1 told her 
this? Why makt^ such a confessioij ? ” he exclaimed, a moment 
afterwards. He looked at her with infinite compassion, whilst 
his V9ice expressed the most profound despair. **I see, Sonia, 
that you are waiting for some kind of explanation, but what am 
I tosjiy? You understand notkinj' about liie matter, and 1 
should only bt; causing you additional pain. 1 see you arc once 
moie commencing to weep and to embrace me. Why do so 
at all? Because, lading in courage to bear my own burden, I 
have imposed it on another—because I seek in the anguish ol 
others .some mitigation for iny own. And you can love a 
< oward like that ? " 

“ !iut you are bkewisc sufferiMg !” exclaimed Sonia. 

For a moment he experienced a new feeling of tenderness. 
“ Soma,* my disposition is a had one, and (liat c.sn »‘\plain much. 
I have cuiiu' tiec.iuse I am had. Some would not have ilone 
• so. But I am an inlamous cow’ard. Whv, once more, have I 
, come? I sh'ill never forgive myself for lli.ii ! ” 

“ Nw, MO I -on tlie rontiary, you have done well to come,’' 
cri«:d Sonia; "it is better, much heller, 1 should know all!” 

Ra.‘.k()l nikofT lot>ked at her with aoiiowful eye. “I was 
ambitious to become another Napoleon: that was why I com¬ 
mitted a murder, ("an you understand it now?” 

" No,” answered .Sonia, naively and in a timid voice. "But 
speak I speak !—I shall understand .dl! ” 

"You will, say you? Ciood I we shall stcl” For srmie 
time KaskolnikoiY collecti'd his ideas, “'i’he fact i-; tliat, one 
iiMv, I asked myself the following qne-’iion: ‘Supposing 
i'^apaleon to have been in my place, sujiposing that to com¬ 
mence his career he had neilhc.T had 1 oulon, nor Egypt, nor 
the crossing of Mont Blanc, hut, in lieu of a.l these bril .«iU 
exploits, he was on the poiivt ol committing a mmdc’r wiin a 
view to secure his futun , would ho have rt'ct> led at t!io idea 
of killing an olil w’oman, and of robbing her of liiree ihousand 
roubles? Would he have agi,ged that such a deed wa-^-too 
much wanting in prestige and nmeh too -crimioal a one ? For 
a long time I have split my hes^jj on that que^‘lo^, and could 
not help experiencing a feeling of shame when 1 hnally came 
to the conclusion that he not only would not have hesitated, 
hut that he would not have understood the possibility of such a 
thing- Every other expedient being but of his reach, he would 
dot have flinched, he would have done so vdti'.out the smiallest 
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scruple. Hence, 1 ought not to hesitate—being justified on 
the authority of Napoleon ! • You think that laughable ? You 
are quite right.’’ • * 

The girl had no kind of desire to laugh. “Tell tue frankly 
—■without precedents," she said in a more timid and almosi 
indistinct voice." • 

He turned towards her, looked at her sadly, and loA hei 
hands. “ You are indeed right, SonuL What I have been 
saying is absurd—is nothing but gibberish! As you know 
already, my mother is almost pennile.ss. Circumstances have 
given my sister the opportunity of a good education, and in 
consequence she is condemned to the drudgery ot teaching. 

I was their sole hope. I entered the University, but, for 
want of means, was obliged to put a stop to my studies. Sup¬ 
posing even I had cf‘Mtimicd them:—1 might, lofiking flievery 
thing in a most favourable light, at the e.xpiration of ten or 
fifteen years, h.ive been appointed to a mastcishiij) at a public# 
'.oul, 01 have obtained some kind of (lovcrnfticnt position^ 
w>t:i a salary of a thou.s.ind roubles.” (fb* g.ive tin' inqifcssioi' 
of repeating a lo.sson.) “ Jlut, in the meanwhile, care and sorrow 
would have ruined tnygnother's health, aivl as for my si.'.ter--- 
something worse miglit have h.ipprneti to her. 'J'o dejlfrive 
oneself of everything, to leave one's mother in want, to submit 
to .1 .sister’s dishonour—is that life? And to undergo all that 
to ol>tairi—what.’ After having buried my kith and kin i 
might have reared a fresh family, with the pro})abiiity of leavirui, 
at mv death, wife .and ciiildren without a mouthful of bread ! 
Well—well, I argued with myself that witii the old woman’'; 
money, I should cease to be on my mother’s hand.s, that I could 
again return to the University, and thus secure an introduction 
to life—that wa.» all. Of cours e 1 was wrf>ng to l^iil the woman 
— but enough I ’ RaskolnikofT seemed exhausU d, apid sank be¬ 
head with dejectw.n. • 

“That was not it I that was not ill” cried Sonia plaintively 
“ Ts it possible ? --no, there was somelliing else I ’ 

“ You are o’ioj)ini«m that there was somelh’ng else I And, 
I have told you the whole jruth I ” 

“The whole truth 1 Oh 1 heavens I ” 

“ After all, Sonia, all 1 did was to kill some ignoble mak 
volcnt vermin.” * 

•’ But yet the vermin v.*a3 a human btdng.” 

“ I am well aware that it was not* vermin in the liter.'il • 
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ineaninp; of the word," continued Kaskolnikott', looking at her 
with strange look. “ Besides, I am not talking common sense/' 
he added. ' “ You are right, Sof.ia, that is not it. Totally 
di<fc|^enl motives impelled me i For some time past 1 have 
avoided human intercourse, Sonia—and tins conversation has 
given me a violent headache.” « 

His eyes glistened with a feverish gleam. Delirium had 
almost afTected him again ; a restless smile hovered on his lips. 
Beneath his forced animation could be read extreme lassitude. 
Sonia knew' that he was suffering. She also w'as beginning to 
lose her self-control. “ What singular language!. To offer 
similar cxphiniitions as plausible ones!” She was thoroughly 
amazed and wrung her hands in an excess of despaii. 

“No, Son a, it is not that!” he w’ent on, suddenly raising 
his bt'a'd ; his thoughts had all at once taken a new turn, and he 
seemed to have actiuired, in consequence, another lease of 
..vivacity. “It is not that! Conceive rather that I am ex¬ 
cessively vain, envious, ill-disposed, vindictive, and, what is 
more,f inclined to :olly. I told you just now* that 1 had been 
obliged to leave the University. 1 iniglit perhaps have been 
able to rem.ain. My mother would ha,ve {)aid my fees, and 1 
cohld have g.'iined enough by w'ork of some kind for food and 
clothing, 1 could have accomplished that! My lessons were 
bringing me in fifty kopecks each. Kazoumikhin vrorks hard, 
I can tell you I But I was exasperated and would not. Yes, 
exasp>er4ited is the word I 'Phen I took to iny rooms as the 
spider docs to its corner. You knew my den—you visited 
tne once, 1 think. Do you know, Sonia, that a man's mind 
l^ecomes paralyzed in small pioky rooms? How I used to 
detest the place! And yet 1 could not leave them. 1 stopped 
there w’holc days, alwa)S in bed, unwilling to read, indifferent 
even to food. I used to s.iy to myself, *11 Nastasia bKngs me 
up anything, I will take it; if not, I will go without.” 1 was too 
angry to ask for anything! I had given up reading and sold 
my books; my notebooks arc covered with an inch of dusi%. In 
the evening I was without light, for want o4 means to buy 
candles; I ought to have studi^, but would not—no, 1 pre¬ 
ferred musing on my couch. 1 need not'tell you what my 
vagaries were all about. Then it was that I commenced to 
think—But I am wrong! 1 i&m not telling things correctly! 

I used to keep on asking myself: As you know' that the 
majority are fools, why not try and be more enlightened th.m 
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they? Then 1 admitted, Sonia, that, if a man were to wait for 
the moment when everybody else should be enlightened, very 
considerable patience would be required. Later on, I got so 
far as to acknowledge that that moment would never come about, 
that men would never change, and that one would lose one’s 
time in striving to improve th^m ! I am quite correct! Such 
is the rule. I now know, Sonia, that the foremost amongst 
them is he who possesses marked intelligence. The man who 
dares much is the right nian in his fellows’ opinion. The one 
who defies and scorns them acquires their respect 1 That has 
always been and always will he! Not to be able to observe 
that, is a sign of blindness ! " 

Whilst speaking thus, Raskolnikoff looked at Sonia, but he 
was no longer troubled to know if she understood. a 

prey to a gloomy fanaticism. For a very long time he had had 
no kind of dealing with other men. The girl understood Ui:il 
this austere code was his belief as well as his law. • 

“'i'hcn I liecame certain, .Sonia,” he went on, growing^ore 
arid more excited, “that power is only given to the man who 
dare stoop to pick it m>. Nothing more is needed, except 
courage. From the moment this truth had dawmed upon mo*-- 
a truth as clear as the light of the sun—I longed to dare, and I 
committed murder. All 1 wonted was to do some daring thing, 
Sonia ; that was my sole motive ! ” 

“Cease, cease, 1 pray ! ” cried the girl, beside herself. “Vou 
turned away from God, and God has punished you, by giving 
you up to Satan ! ” 

“Then, by the way, Sonia, do you mean to infer that w];icn 
those ideas came upon me in my room, it was .Satan w'ho was 
tempting me?” 

“Cease! Jest not, unbelieving man; you ’understand 
nothing !* O l^ord ! will be ever understand ? ” 

“1 am not jesting, Sonia; I am not, indeed. I know that 
It was Satan who was ten^pting me. But, Sonia, say no more, 
I ask of you!” he repeated, with gloomy persistency. “I 
know all. Whafbver you may say to me, I have said to my 
self, over and over again, whilst* dreaming in the dr.rk, Un I 
the inner struggles 1 have had! How unbearable my reflections 
were, and how I longed to throw 4hem off for ever 1 Do you 
think that 1 went thither ^ke a hare-brained madman! Far 
from it. I acted on ripe reflection, and that was my loss! 
Do you think 1 indulged in illusions? When 1 f.xamined toy* 

*M SOI 
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self as to how far 1 really had a right to power, 1 knew full well 
that luy right was naught, from t\]e fact of doubting such a 
*hing. When I asked myself if a human creature was so much 
vermin, 1 comprehended that it was not so for me, but for some 
audacious individual who would not have questioned such 
an idea, and would have gone' on his way w'lthout vexing 
himself about such a thiug. Wh}', the very fact of asking m>- 
seif: 'Would Napoleon have murdered this woman?' was 
sufficient proof that 1 was no Napoleon. Ai last 1 give up 
looking for subtle justifications. 1 wished to commit murder 
without casuistic argument—to do so only for myself, and 
nothing else 1 Even in so terrible a thing, 1 scorned beguiling 
iny conscience. When I committed murder, it was not to 
relieve «itny mother’s misfortunes, nor to devote to the well¬ 
being of humanity the power and wealth which, in my opinion, 
such a deed ought to help me to acquire. No, no, such 
thoughts wocc not mine. At that moment, I did noi in any 
way egre to know if 1 should ever benefit any one, or if I should 
continue, for the remainder of my life, a social parasite! 
Neither was money the main factor in the deed—no, another 
reason induced me to commit it. F see that now. Under- 
.starid me: if the past could be rec.alled, 1 should most probably 
not do so again. But, at the time being, I longed to know 
if I was veimin, like the majority—or a Man, in the full 
acce[)tance of the word—whether, in fact, 1 had the power to 
break through obstacles; if 1 was a timorous creature, or if 1 
hi.d the rigiit-" 

*\Wh.'it! the right to kill ? *' cried Sonia, stupefied. 

■‘Yes, Sonia!” was the irritable icpiy; a longer reply w'as 
on his lips, but he scornfully abstained irom putting it into 
shape. ‘iUo not irileirupt me, Sonia 1 I only wished to prove 
one thing to you: Satan Ipd me to the house of*the old 
woman, making me understand that I had no kind of right 
to go there, considering that I am vermin as much as ethers! 
He mocked me—hence 1 am now here with you ! If ^werc 
no vermin, should I have paid you this visit ? • Listen 1 Upon 
^oing to the house of the old vomao, I or^ly wished to make 
an experiment - Don’t forget that I-’* 

“ And you committed mutder, murder ? ” 

" But let us see how 1 did so 1 Do men kill as I did ? Do 
they set about the matter iu the way 1 set about it, when start¬ 
ing with such.an intention? You shall know all the detaiU 
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some day- Did 1 really kill the old woman? No, it wa> 

myself 1 killed!—it was ynysell 1 have irrevocably ruined I 
As for the old woman, it was Satan, aitd not I, who killed her. 
Hut enough, enough, Sonia, enough! leave me I he cri<*d all 
at once in a heartrending voice, ''leave me!*' RnskoInikolT 
icsted his elbow on his kn^s, and convulsively gripped his 
head between bis hands. 

“ How he is suffering I ” groaned Sonia. 

And what must be done now ? Tell me ! ” he asked, sud¬ 
denly r.aising his head. His features were terribly d’storteJ. 

*'VVhat must be done?” exclaimed the girl, rushirig u[> to 
him, whilst her eyes, wliich had hitherto been filled with tears, 
brightened up all ot a sadden. “ Rise!” (Saving which, sire 
seized Raskolnikoff ij) Ure shoulder; he rose sliehlly, lo«kpij' at 
Soma with .istonishmeiU.) “ Go forthwith, go this very moment 
to the nearest public [>lace, prostr.ate yourself, kiss the eailii ^ 
you have stained, bow down in every dircclinn, sind proclaim 
at the top of your voice to the passers-by, ‘I am a nujrtk'rer!’ ' 
and God will give you peace again I Will you "o? Will you 
go?” she askfti trembling, whilst seizing his hands with ten-lold 
strength, and fixing on liim a burning glance. • 

d’he girl's sudden exaltation plunged Raskolnikoff in a 
profound stupor. *‘You wish me to go to the galleys, then, 
Sonia? You wish me to accuse myself, is it not so?” he 
asked in his depn^ssed way. 

“You must make atonement, so that you may be redeemed 
theieiiy 1 ” 

1 shall not accuse myself, Sonia 1" ^ 

“And yet live? And how will you live?" she repli^'d 
forcibly. “Is sum'll a thing possible under existing circuni 
tances ? How look your mother in liic face ? ' (jVhat, oli: 
what will become ot them now?^ Bui what am I talking 
about ? Have you not already left motiicr j.id sister? I now 
see why you have broken with friends and family. Heavens! 
she continued, “he himself understands it all now! Horv 
keep from humtn intercourse? What will become of you?” 

“Be reasonablci, Sonia,” continued Raskolnikoff, gently. 

“ Why give myself up to the authorities? What shouhl 1 say to 
them? What has occurred is of no importance—they them¬ 
selves make away with thousands of people, and even take a 
pride in doing so. They are cowardly scamps, Sonia I 1 will 
not £ 0 . What should 1 say to them ? 7'h^t 1 have been 
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guilty of murder, and that, not daring to benefit by the stolen 
money, I went and hid it under a stone ?” he added with a 
splenetic smile. “Why, they would laugh at me, they would 
call'4iie u fool, for not having made use of it. Fancy!—a 
cowardly fool! They could not understand such a thing, 
Sonia, they are incapable of urderstanding. Why, then, give 
myself up? No, I shall do no such thing. Therefore, Sonia, 
be reasonable, I beg-” 

“And to carry a burden like that—a lifetime!” 

“I shall get used to it,” he replied in a fierce tone. 
“ Listen !” he went on a moment later, more or less moved, 
“it is time to speak seriously; I am here to tell you that the 
police are in search of me, that they arc going to arrest 
me-;^” 

“Ah !” exclaimed Soma, alarmed. 

“ Well, what is the matter w'ith you ? Since you are an.\ious 
lliat I should go to the galley.s, why be afraid ? Hut one thing, 
howeyer—they have not got me yet. 1 will give them some 
troultie, and everything will end in smoke. Positive clue they 
have none whatever. I certainly did run great danger ye-ier- 
di|,y, and 1 really believed that it w^as all up with me. To-day, 
the danger is over. All their proofs go cither way—1 me.'in, the 
rhargt s agair.st me 1 am able to explain away to my advantage, 
do \ou hear? and 1 should have no difiiculty in doing so, for 
1 have gained e.vpericnce. And yet, I am positive that I shall 
be imprisoned. It would have happened to-day, but for a 
liu ky circumstance; and 1 still run the risk of finding myseli 
under lock and key before night. Hut that is nothing, Sonia. 
'I'hey will arrest me, but they will also be cumpclled to let me 
go, because they are without actual J^roof, and, you may 
d' pend, will gel none out ol me. With .suppositions only, i.uch 
as they have got, a man is. not condemned. Hut, enough ! 1 
only wished to warn you. As for my mother and sister, 1 shall 
manage in such a way that they shall not be ups..t. My sister 
is now out of reach of want; all I have to do is to malS^ sure 
as far as my mother is concerned. 'I'hat isf all. Whatever 
you do, be prudent; and as soon as I am. in prison you will 
come and see me?” 

*' Yes, yes !” - 

They were seated side by side, sad and dejected, like two 
shipwrecked persons whom the temp)est had cast on some 
desert'Shore. Jn looking at Sonia, RaskolnikotY was convinced 
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of her love; and, strange to say, the tender love, of which he 
was the object, suddenly caysed him a pang of gri^. Ho had 
visited Sonia, saying that his sole refuge, his sole hope, w.as in 
her; he had yielded to an irresistible desire to air his grieff and 
now that she had given him her whole heart, he acknowledged 
that he was infinitely more unhappy than before. • 

“Sonia,” said he, “it would be better that vou should noi 
come ami see me in piison !” 

The girl made no reply, but wept. A few moments went by. 
“Aie you wearing a cross?” she asked unexpectedly, as if 
strut'k with a sudden idea. He did not at first understand the 
question, “ Vou have none, I see ? Well, take this one, it is 
nude of cypress-wood I have another of brass, which was lolt 
me by Elizabeth. Wc made an exf’liange—she gave gic her 
cross, .and I gave her an image. 1 shall now wear tiers, and 
you—yon may wear this one. Take it, it is mine!” she in'^isted. 
“ .‘\s wc shall mutually go and make atonement,shall we 
mutually w t ar the cross.” 

“(hve it to nu:!" said Raskolnikoflf to save lier pain; Ad he 
held out his hand, w'hich, however, he iminrdiaiely withdrew. 
“Not now, Sonia. !.aLdV on---l!iat will be better,” aiided Jj^e, 
by w.»y of concession. 

“Yes, yes, later on,” she replied with animation. “You 
shall have it at the moment of your expiation. You shall come 
to me, 1 will put it round your neck, we will say one s'hort 
pr.iyer, and tlten we will go.” 

At that moment,* three knocks were stni* k on the door. 
”Sophia Semenovna, may I come in?” asked a pleasant and 
w'eil-known voice. * 

Sonia, une.asy, ran to the door. The visitor was no other 
than Mr. I.cbcziatniku^^ 



PART V. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANDRFAf? Skmrnovitch lookod upsct. "I am in search of 
\()U, Sophia Semenovna. Excuse me, I r.ither expected to 
find you hero,” he said brusquely to Has'kolnikidf “ Of course, 
I ne *d hardly say that J did not give you credit for anything 
. wrong—hut 1 was just thinking—hy the by, ('atherine Ivanovna 
.has—gone Wack home mad 1” he concludeil, once more ad- 
divssipg Sonia. The girl uttered a shriek 1 

“ At all events, she gives that impression. None of us know 
what to do! She has been driven from the jilace •ihe had 
moved to. and, for all we can make out, she may have 
been turned rnit of doors with blows. She went to Simon 
Zakiiariich's chief without hndtng him—}>e was dining at the 
time with one ol his colleagues. And, would you beii-ve me? 
she iniuiediatch went to the house of tiiat other (leueral, wlu.re 
she insisted upon seeing Simon Zakharilch's chief, whilst he 
was yet al table. Of course, they turned lier out there. She 
.savSjthal she insulted him right and left, and h.id even thrown 
something at him. I can't conceive why she has not been 
locked up. Slie now exjilaius her future plans to evcrylx dy, 
even to .\malia Ivanovna ! Unfortunal«Jy her exciteincn is 
so :roal that people can’t glean very I'nuoh from her fltc'uf 
wools. Why, she even maintains that, as no other resource is 
leit her, she me ms to turn organ-grin ler, that her children 
shad sing and dance for charily, and that she intends %) go 
every day outside tlie General’s house. Peopli, siie sa)'S, shall 
.iCe the chiUhen of noble fanrlly beg in U^c public stre ts ! 
And yet she beats them so as to make them weep. Lena 
boi'ig taught the ‘Little Farn,',' whilst her little boy and Polya 
Iviikliailovna are being instructed in^dancing. She even cuts 
their clothes up to convert them into acrt»bats’ costumes; and, 
being in want, of musical instruments, she purposes using a 
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wash-hnnd*basin as a species of drum. But advice anti 
counsel she objects to. C?an you conceive such a state of 
things?" * 

Lebcziatnikoff would have gone on much longer in this 
strain, had not Sonia, who had listened to him with tuted 
breath, suddenly seized her bonnet and cloak previous to^rush¬ 
ing out of the room. Her toilet was completed as she went 
along. The two young men followed her. 

'* She is positively mad !" said Andreas Semenovitch to Rc.r- 
kolnikoff. “ I told Sophia Semenovna that she only seemed 
so, as I did not want to frighten the girl; but doubt is out of 
the question. Fl would appear that tubercles "form in the brain 
with people in C'-nsumplion. 1 wish to goodness 1 knew son^;- 
thing of dortoring. Of coiiise, I did my best to influence 
Catherine Ivariovna, but she won’t hear anything.” * • 

“ Did you talk to her, then, about tubercles?” 

“Not exactly about tubercles. Why, she would have under * 
stood n'>thing aboMt that sort of thing. W'hat I ^ant to say i., 
this:—If y'»u logically try to persuade a person that tlicrg is no 
absolute reason for shedding tears, the person in <{uestion will 
cetise weeping. That*» .self-evident. Why, 1 should like to 
know, should sui h a person continue doing so?" • 

“if such were the usual course ot things, life would be a 
very easy matter,” replied Ra^kolnikoff. 

Having to hi.s door, the latter nodded to Lebcziatnikoff 
and went in. Once inside his room, RaskolnikofT asked him¬ 
self why he had reiurncd at all. His eyes surveyed the 
yellowish raggfd ciir[>et, the dust, the sofa he used as bedstead, 
whilst from the yard there came .an uninterrupted sound 
happing, like that of a hammer; was somebody driving vi 
nails ? He appro.iched the window, raised hims'^f on tiptoe 
and looked hard with extraordinary attention in ther d.ireciioti 
of the y.'’r(l. But he could see nobpdy. A few wind(;ws were 
open on the left, pots of geraniums were si.aiiding on thcir 
sills, linen was hanging out to djy. All this he had seen over 
and over again^ He, therefore, quitted his priist, and sat rlown 
on the couch. Never, a.s yet, hjd he experienced such a tetniiK: 
feeling of isolation*! But one thing was certain—that he onre 
more felt as if he really hated Sonia, and that, too, after having 
added to her sorrow. Why haJ he called to make her weep? 
What need had he to cmBitter her existence ? How cowardly! 
*‘l shad remain alune,” he exclaimed ^resolutely, “she shall 
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not visit me in prison ! ** Five minutes afterwards he once 
more looked up, smilinj< at a strange idea which had suddenly 
struck him:* “ Perhap.s, after all, ifwould Ije better if I were to 
go tp the hulks,” he thought How- long had this reverie 
lasted ? He could not remember. Suddenly the door opened, 
givii^g admittance to Euxodia Romanovna, At first, the girl 
stopped in the doorway, lookin'/ at him in the same way he 
had lately looked at Sonia. 'I'hen she drew nearer, and sat 
down on a chair facing him, in the same spot as the day before. 
He .silently watched her, without, however, betraying anything 
in his stare. 

“Do not be vexed, brother dear. I have only called for a 
moment,” said Dounia. Her face had a sen-^us, but not 
severe, expression ; her gaze, a svveel limpidity. The young 
man*felt that his sister’s proceeding was <liclatcd by afieciion. 
“ Rrothor, dearest, 1 know all—all! Dmitri Trokofiich has 
told me everything. You are being persecuted and tormented, 
y<^u are unVler the onus of suspicions as false as they are 
hiitefcl. Hut Dmftri Prokofitch is positive that you have 
nothing to fear, and that you are wrong in ge’tiing affected in 
the way you do. I am not precisely of his way of thinking, for 
I l*an quite understand the indignation you must feel, and I 
should not at ail he smprised if your whole life sunered from 
its eficcts. And 1 do fear that. You liave left us, have you 
not? Well, I do not presume to sit in judgment on your 
resolution, 1 dare not do so, and I implore you to forgive me 
f(»r the reproaches 1 have levelled at you. • 1 leel that, if I were 
m your place, 1, like yourself, shoulti withdraw from the world. 
Hut* I sliall not let mother know anything about that. On the 
contrary, 1 shall always talk to her about you. and shall tell 
her, on your behalf, that you will be sure to come and see her. 
Do not lit anxious about her in any way. I shall make it a 
point to reassure her, and ytni, on your part, cause her no pain: 
but come, if only once. Remember always that she is your 
mother ! And my only object in paying you this visit v^s to 
tell you,” said Dounia, rising,'“ that if, by chapee, you needed 
me—whatever might be the piyfiose—that I Wi»uld lx yours in 
life, as in death. Call, and I will come,® Farewell!” She 
turned on her heel, and moved tow-ards the door. 

“Dounia!” exclaimed R&skolnikofi*, getting up and ad> 
vancing, “this Razoumikhin Dmitri Prokofitch is a most 
excellent man.” 
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Dounia slightly blushed. What of that ? ” she asked, after 
a moment’s interval. • 

“He is an active, hard-working, honest fellow, Capable of 
sincere attachment. Farewell, Dounia ! “ , 

The girl had l)ecome perfectly crimson, but a sudden fear 
look possession of her, “But surely, brother dearest, we^re 
not parting for ever? You are not telling me your last 
wishes? ’’ 

“Never mind-Farewell I’’ He moved away towards 

the window. .She waited another moment, looking at him 
anxiously, and withdrew sadly troubled. 

No, it was n*>t indifTerence he experienced conrerning his 
sister. 'Phere had been one moment, and that the last one, 
when he felt a violent desire to clasp her in his arms, to bid 
good-bye, atnl tell her all; and yet he could not even maRe^up 
his mind to hold his hand out to her. “ Perhaps, later on, she 
might shudder at siicii a recollection—she might even say 
I had stolen a kiss! Ile'^ides, would slie he able to*bcar such 
a confession?” he .added mentally, a moment or two Jlftcr- 
w.ir9s. “No, she could not; women like her can dt) no such 
thing-” And oncr mme his thought.s turned on Sonia. 

A cool breezt- w.is blowii.g in at the window. It was gettin|^ 

• iusk. Suddenl;., RriskolnikofT took up his cap and went out. 
Of rourst.* he was neither able nor anxious to worry himself 
al'out his health. But this continual fear and anguish could 
not fail to have their consequences, and, if fever bail not a.s yet 
laid him low, it was perhaps owing to the artificial strength 
which this moral awakening was temporarily giving him. Me 
now wandered about without aim or purpose, 'l*hc sun Imd 
set. For some lime KaskolnikotT experienced a form of 
suiVcdng which, without being specially acute, w.is ta^matkable 
for a character of continuity. He ihouglit 01 the frars he 
would have to pass in mortal anxief^ “a stHrcies of eternity 
within the space of a square foot.” And it was usually of a 
night that this thought haunted hitp most. Under the influence 
of this stupid pli^sical discomfort which sun.set favours, how 
could he help doing foolish thj^gs? “I had belter go to 
Sonia, and to Dounia as well!” he muttered, irritated. 
Hearing himself c.dled, he turned round. Lebeziatnikofl was 
running after him. 

“ Why—do you know ?— f have been to jout place wanting 
you! What do you think ? She has positively done as she 
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said she wmild, and has started off with her children f Sophia 
Semenovna and I have had all tfhe trouble in the world to find 
them. She is beating a frying-pan, and her children are dancing 
to^thc tune! Poor things they are all in tears. They hang 
ai)Out public places and shops, and a lot of gabies are following 
thiyn about I Look sharp! ” •• 

“And how about Sonia?” asked Raskolnikoff anxiously, 
wliii.st doin'; his best to keep up with Andreas Semenovilch. 

“She is quite off her head. I should say, rather, that it is 
(‘allicrine Ivanovna, and not Sophia Semenovna, who is like 
tliat; but it’.s six of one and half a dozen of the other. As for 
Catherine Ivanovna, it’s a clear case of insanity. I assure you 
th.it she is positively deranged. They are all of them about to 
be taken to the st.ition-house, and you « an imagine the efiee: 
thjft 'will have on her. 'fhey are now by the w.itcrsido, neai 
the bridge—not f.xr horn Sophia .Semenovna’s. We are clo^e 
there.” 

I>y the 1*anal, not far from the br:(l:v% there was a crow'.j, 
nvi?iily composed of little boys and girls. Catherine Ivanovna's 
harsh and Inisky voice could already be lieard on the budge 
itself. Of a truth, the sight was sinuular cn mgu to attract the 
attention of the passers-by. Wearing a wretched s;raw-hat 
dre^ss-‘d in her old gown, over which she had thrown a shaw! 
bandana-fashion—Catherine Ivanovna justified but two well 
LebeziatnikofTs statements. She was exliausted and jianting. 
Her consumptive face more than ever testified to her sufterings 
(for jKJople atlhcted with this malady look worse out in the 
open than in their own homes), and yet, notwithstanding her 
weakness, she was prey to an excitement whicii kept on 
momentarily increasing. She rushed towards her children^ 
scolded them .severely, and there, in i^rcscnce of every .,ne, 
busied herself with their cht^rcg.aphic and musical educa ion— 
reminded them why thpy ha'i to dance and sing, and then, 
grieved to find tliem so wanting m intelligence, set about 
l>eating them. These prpceedings she interrupted ^y ad- 
diessing the public. If amongst the crowi;^ she happened to 
! ee a fairly well dressed nia^, she would hasten to explain to 
him to what exiremities the children “of a noble, nay, even 
aristocratic, family” were reduced. Did she hear laughter or 
jeering remarks, she would forthwith turn on the propagators 
thereof, and lx.‘gin to bandy word^ with them. 

Many lookers-on certainly tittered—others shook their heads 
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—all inquisitely watched this erased woman surrounded by 
rrigh'enfd children. As for fryinpr-pan, Lebeziatyikofl had 
made a mistake—at all events, Kuskolnikoff saw none. By 
way of acrompaniment, Catherine Ivanovna would heat ker 
hands in lime, whilst Poletchka sang and T^ena and Kolia 
danced. Sometimes she would even try and sing, but as a 
regular thing siie would, after a note or two, be interrupted by 
a fit of coughi»>g : this would throw her in dcsp>air—lead her to 
(virse her malady, whilst rendering her incapable of checking 
her tears. But what more especially pul her out of temper 
were the tears and fear of Kolia and Lena. As Lel)eziatnikof! 
had said, she had done her best to dress her children after the 
f:ishion of street singers. Her little boy wore a sort of red-and- 
uhile turban to represent a Turk. Not having stvifi* ('nougjli to 
make Lena a dress, she had confined her adornments to a red 
I'cad-dre^s, or, to i^peak more accrurately, to the nightcap of the 
’.ite Simon Zakharitch. 'I’his article w.'is decoratgj with a 
white ostiich feather which once upon a tmif had belonged to 
Catherine Ivanovna’s grandmcllier, and which she had f)rc- 
sevved up to the present m her trunk as a precious heirloom. 
J’olctchka w'ore her everyday dre.ss. .She never left hej^ 
mother's side, guessing her nwntal derangement, and, looking 
It her timidly, strove to spate her the sigiit of her tears. The 
( iii; I was alja/iu d to Imd iic.self thus in the streets, in the 
midst of crowd.s. Sonia kept close to Catheiine Ivanovna, afid 
in>ccasingly implored her to conn; honje with her. J3ut 
Catheiine remnined inff’^ xible. 

“Don’t talk to me, Soma I she vv»mld exclaim, coughing. 
“You don’t know what you ask. you are more like a chil^. 
Have I not told you that 1 would on no account go back to 
dial drunken Gennaii w'oman ? Everybody, the wlmle of the 
town, shall see re.iuccd to beegary the children of a hi]^h-ljiorn 
'alher, who h^y.diy served his coiirdry^Iuring Ins liftiime, and 
vvno may l>e said to liave died in her service.” (Cathenne 
Ivanovna bad already succeeded ii\ worming this idea into her 
head, and it wouAd now have been impossible to make her 
relinquish it.) “l.et^that good for-noihing General be vune*s 
of our distress! But you must be silly, Sonia! And you wish 
us to live on you? No! wc have ijportged quite enough as it 
isl Is that you, Rodion Romanovitch?” she exclaimed on 
Slicing the latter; and, dartmg towards htoiy she cried: “Do 
make that silly goose understand that this is our^ best ! 
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Pt*">j)le give alms to organ-grinders, don’t they ? And they 
will be sure to distinguish us trom them; people will know 
that we are high-born folk in distress, and, mark my words, 
that vile General will yet have to go about his business ! We 
intend hanging about his place every day, and when the 
Emperor passes there, I will thfiow myself at his feet and draw 
his attention to my children, and implore his protection in 
tbrir behalf. He is the father of the friendless, and what’s 
more, he is merciful ~ you’ll see how he will protect us. .And 

us for that atrocious General- Lena, keep straight I Now, 

Kolia, just you go thron/h tiiat step once more! And what 
raav you be whining and sniggering about? Will there never 
be any end to that ? What are you afraid of, you silly ? Lord ! 
what am 1 to do with them, Rodion Ronianovitch ? If you 
only knew how dense they are ! There is nothing to be done 
with tliem ! ” 

(Talheripe herself was almost in tears (this did not, howevt-. 
[jrevent her incessant chattel) whilst drawing Raskolnikoffs 
attiAition to her woebegone charges. The young man did his 
best to persurule her to go home again; thinking to appeal to 
tier vanity, he even reminded her 'that it was not seemly tn 
ramble about piililic thoroughfaurs like so many organ-grinders, 
especially in the case of persons purposing to open a boarding- 
school for young ladies of rank. 

“A boarding-school—hah! hah! hah! What a joke I ” ex¬ 
claimed Catherine Ivanovna, who was immediately taken with 
a violent coughing-fit. “No, Rodi«m Rbnianovitch, that vision 
lias collapsed ! Everybody has fors.akcn us! And as for that 
Gbneral—you must know, Rodion Ronianovitch, that I threw 
at his head the inkstand which I iound on the hall-table side 
by side with the sheet on which visitors registered their ponies. 
And wh'en I had inscribed mine, I threw the ink-well and ran 
awav. Oh I the contwiptible cowards! But I snap my 
fingers at the lot ol them, for I shall support my own children, 
and nobody shall catch mv bowing and scraping I has 

had more than enough to put up with!” she added, drawing 
his attention to Sonia. “Poletchka, how much money have 
we got together? Show your takings! What! only two 
kopecks? Scurvy lot I Tljey give nothing, but persist, for all 
that, in following us about, whilst making game of us all the 
time! Now, what* can that idiot be laughing at?” (She 
pointed to some one in the crowd.) ’’But it's all Kolia’s 
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fault, her pig-headedness is the cause of every one's merriment! 
What do you want, Poletch^a? Speak in Frvnclj. I have 
given you some lessons, and you ought to know a sentence or 
two! If you don't do that, how can you expect peoploi to 
know that you are of good stock, that you are well brought up 
and not common wandering rflinsiiels? W'e don't mear» to 
have anything to do with trumpery songs, 1 can tell you, we 
intend to go in for nothing but troubadour Uillads. 

“ Hut wliat are we going to sing now, for you keep on inter- 

rupimg me, and we- I ought to tell you, Rodion Romano- 

vitch, that we have slopped here to clioosc our programme, for, 
Ai> you may suppose, we have bet-’n taken ({uite unawares, 
having nothing prepared, so w<* rt:.illy ^anl some kind ol re 
hearsal; and then wc nv*an to go to the Nevsky Prospect, 
where there are no end of nobility. Of course, iliey will know 
us in a moment, l^ena knows the ' Little Farm ’ very w’cll, the 
only ihing is, that it's getting rather stale, for you.he.ar it al: 
over the place. ought to go in for something more 

elaborate. Now’ then, Foiya, give me some kind of idea; do 
come to your uK'thtr's help' My poor metnory is quite gone! 
By-ilie-by, whv shouidn'i sing. ‘A-, on his sword the huss^ 
leans’? No, I haw got s<»n)clhing better than that: let us 
sing in French, the song of * Five sous! ’ I have taught it you, 
don’t you remeinher? And, as it happens to be a I'Vench 
song, peeple W’ill see in a moment that you belong to (he 
upper ten. and that wili make it all the more touching. We 
might even add, ‘Now to the wars our Marlborough goes!’ 
that woidii be all the more desirable, especially nr. this happens 
to be a ciiildren’s ditty which is in use in every good house*as 
a h:llal>y: 

‘Now lo the waiN our Marllxirou^M goes; 

When he'll come back deuce 01.ly know^.'** 

• 

She commenced to sing. “But no!—‘Five sous I’ that’s the 
song. Now then, Kolia, strike your attitude, a little more 
smart; and as (oP you, Lena, face me; and Polctchka and I 
will play the accompaniment: 

* Five sout, five scais. 

To start housekeepiri^; wl’h-* 

Hahl hah! hah! Poletchka, child, pull •your dress up, it's 
slipping all down your shoulders,” the mothfjir remarked, 
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coughing. “You know, under present circumstances, you 
can’t tiiind your Fs and Q’s too^.miich. If I were you, I’d jusl 
let them have a peep at my instep to show them that you are 
the children of gentlefolks. Here's another soldier 1 What 
might you he wanting, my man!" 

A constable was pushing h^is way through the crowd. At 
the same time there stepped forward a gentleman, about fifty 
years of ai^e, of imposing mien, showing, under his cloak, an 
olficial uniform. This newcomer, whose lace expressed 
sincere compassioji, woie a decoration on his breast, a circuin 
stance which caused Catherine Ivanovna exquisite pleasuic. 
and did not fail to produce its effect on the police-constable. 
He .silently handed to Caiht'nne a three-rouble note. On 
re 9 eiving this donation, aIic bowed with the ceremonious 
politeness of a well-bred wc.inan. 

“Many thanks, sir!” she commenced in a tone full o. 

dignity—“The causes which have reduced us tn- 'I'aku 

care of the money, Poletclika. You sec there arc still generous 
and high-minded men left, ready to help a high-born dunie 
reduced to misery. 'I'he or[)hans you see here, sir, belong .0 r. 
j leat family, I nrght go so far as to*s.iy that they are connected 
with the highest in the land. And that horrid Oeneral was 
eating spring chickens, and stamping about in his tantrum-^ 
because 1 hud dared to disturb him. * Your Excellency/ 1 
sa'id to him, ‘you no doubt remember Simon Zakluritch; take 
upon yourself the rare of the orphans he h.is lelt behind ; on 
his buiial-duy one of his daughters was slandered by the bases: 
of men.’ 1 lore’s tnis soldier ngain ! Do protect me I” .-she 
exclaimed, addroSMiig the official in the cloak. “’Ahy should 
this soidi<.r la^ten on me l.ke that? We have already been 
diiven put of Meschtschanskaya Street. What may you want, 
you foi*!?'* 

• People are not allowed to tau.-.., scandal in the strecl.s. 
M iiul your behaviour, if you please ! ” * 

“Mind your own behavi<.ur! I am in the same pomion as 
Oigan grinders; please leave me alvnc ! ” •* 

“Oigun grinders must have a licenccv you have gut none, 
and you cause a crowd to gather. What is >uar address ?” 

•*Wh.vt, a licence?*' shouted Catherine Ivanovna. “I 
buried luy husband to-day, and tliat’s surficient licence 1 
thuLild hope I “ 

“ Madam,, madam, pray be calm ! ” interposed the gentle- 
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man in the cloak; ** permit me to accompany you home; you 
are not in your place in this c^&wd—you are ill.” , 

“ Sir, you know nothing; allow me to inform you I ” cried 
Catherine Ivanovna. *'\Ve are going to the Nevsky Proainjct. 
Sonia, Sonia! Where is she gone to? What is she crying 
about? What ever is the letter with you all? Kolia, 
i.ena, where are you?” she inquired, with sudden atixiety. 

Foolish, foolish children ! Kolia 1 Lena! What has become 
of them ? ” 

On seeing a soldier wlio was about to take them into 
custody, Kolia and i.«na, who were already much frightened 
at the presence of the crowd and the .strange l>e!taviour of 
their mother, had been seized with a species ol panic, and 
taken to tlieir heels. Poor Catherine Ivanovna, weeping^and 
wailing, rushed in pursuit. Sonia and Poletchka followed her. 

^'.Sonm, make them come back; call them ! Oh, the stupid, 
ungrateful children! Polya! catch them up. It for you 

1- ** But as she ran her foot caught in some kind of 

obstacle, and she fell. * 

*‘She is hurt; she is all over blood. Lordi” cried Sonui, 
stooping over her. • ^ 

A crowd was not slow in gathering round both women. 
Ra'^kolnikoff and Lel vziatnikoiT were the first to hurry up, in 
.liidition to the oKiciai and the constable. *' Move on, move 
on 1 ” the latter continued to exclaim, whilst doing his best to 
drive away the lookers on. But, on careful examination, it 
transpired that Catherfhe Ivanovna had not been hurt in the. 
way Sonia had fancied, and tlvat the blood which stained the 
pavement had spurted from her Iuiig.'>. • 

“ 1 know what that means,” whispeied the gentleman in the 
cloak to the tw'O young men, “that is comsumptioi); blood 
spurts out in that manner, and then the patient gets Choked. 
Not so very long ago, I saw an instance oi it at the house of a 
L.dy-relative. She lost close ui)on a pint of blood t[uite 
unexpectedly. Nothing can be d^ie for her. She will die,” 
“This way, this way, to my lodgings!” implored Sonia. 
“That is where I am living, TUi second house, rny Ir.dging. 
Quick, quick ! Sena for a medical man. Good Lord 1 ” the 
Went on, going from one to another 

Thanks to the active intervention of the cloaked officer, 
matter!^ were soon arranged; even the cpnstable helped to 
move Catherine Ivanovna. She was, however,^nearly dead 
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when placed on Sonia's bed. The hemorrhage continued for 
some little time, but the patien\ soon came to herself again. 
In addition to Sonia and Raskolnikoff, I^beziatnikoff and the 
official entered the room. They were soon joined by the 
constable, after having first dispersed the idlers, several of 
wlvom had accompanied the 'dreary procession as far as the 
doorway. Poletchka came back, leading the two trembling 
and weeping fugitives. KapernasumofPs people likewise 
hurried in; the tailor,, a lame and one-eyed man, was a 
singular type, with hair and beard like pig’s bristles ; hie wife 
.seemed scared, which was, however, her normal look; the 
cliildrcn’s faces expressed a condition of stupefied surprise. 
Suddenly Svidrigaiioff appeared amongst those present. Not 
knowing that he inhabited this house, and not remembering 
having even seen him in the crowd, Raskolnikoff was greatly 
surprised at their meeting. There wah a talk as to the 
advisabilitv of sending for a doctor and a piiest. The gentle¬ 
man in the cloak, however, considered the resources of art 
of ho avail under the circumstances, and .said as much to 
Raskolnikoff; nevertheless, he did what was necessary to 
pbtain for the patient both spiritual and medical assistance, 
it was KapcrnasuinulT who took upon himself to go in search 
of a medical man. Catherine Ivanovna was now, fortunately, 
somewhat more at east-, and the hemorrhage had ceased for the 
time being. 'i'he wretched woman cast a sickly, but sharp 
and penetrating look on Sonia, who, pale and trembling, was 
sponging her brow with a handkerchief. At last she begged to 
be propped up. In this position they raised her on the bed, 
holding her on both sides. 

“Where are the children?” she asked in a feeble voice. 
“Have you brought them home, Polya? Oh, the silly creatures! 
And what could have induced you to run away ? ” Once more 
blood covered her parched lips. She looked round the room. 
“ And this is how you live, is it, Sonia ? I had not even paid 
you a single visit, and to come under such circumst^ces! ” 
She cast a pitying glance on the girl. “Wc l.ave lived on you, 
Sonia. Polya, Lena, Kolia, cipme here, ^ere they are, Sonia, 
take them all. I entrust them to your hands. I am wearied ! 
I'he game is up I Let m<^go, let me die in peace.’* She was 
obeyed; and sank back on her pillow. 

“What say you?-^a priest? I am not in need of one. Do 
any of you happen to have a rouble to spare ? My conscience 
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is free from sin! And, even were it not, God must forgive me. 
He knows how I have sufl'ere^fl If he does not forgive me, so 
much the worse for me.” Mer-ideas were getting more and 
mote confused. Sometimes she would start, would look roiftid 
and recognize for a moment those who were near to her, hut 
delirium soon overpowered her ftnee more. She breathed w^th 
difficulty, a kind of gurgling was heard in her throat. I said 
to him : * Your Excellency !'” she exclaimed stopping at every 
word. “ That Amalia Ludvignovna—• Ah ! Lena, Kolia 1 
your 4iand on your hip—smarter, smarter than that, glide, 
slide ! Stamp with your feet—gracefully 1 

*• Diamonds and pearls are thine- * 

What comes next? That’s the song for us— 

*Ar.d eyes that ever brightly shinr. 

Maiden, what wilt thou more?* 

All, yes, indeed! What more ran thtr silly creature watit ? 
11 ere'is something more . 

'* * In a D.aghestanian valb-y, 
bi'Mcath a torrid sun-' 

Hew 1 used to like itl Poletchka, dear, your mrdher loved 
ilbii ballad to distraction! Your father used to sing it before 
vi*e were married. Happy days! That shall be our song I 
But how?—what? Wlr^', 1 have forgotten, can’t you remind 
me of the rest ? ” 

And, a prey to terrible excitement, she strove to sit up on 
t'.e bed. At last, in a har^^h, broken, and unmusical voice, 
she commenced, drawing breath at every word, whilst^l^r face 
expressed increasing terror : ^ 

• 

'In a Daghestanian valley, 

Bereatn a torrid sun, 

Sore wounded in ihc t<reast- 

• 

Suddenly Gathering lvan*jvna dburst into tears, and with 
poignant grief she criea, "Your Excellency, protect the orphans 1 
in memory of former hospitality received at the hands ot Simon 
Zakharitch! It might even be called princely ? Ah! ” she 
shuddered forth all of a sudden and as if trying to rcrnll where 
she was; then she looked with a sort of anguish a( all the by^ 
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slanders, but only recognized Sonia, and seemed surprised to 
see her there, ** Sonia, Sonia\” she exclaimed in gentle and 
tender accents: S<;nia, dearest, are you here ? She was 
once more propped up. *' Enough ! All is over 1 I am done 
for I ” cried the sick woman with an accent of bitter despair, 
and she allowed her head to sfnk again on the pillow. 

Once more she became drowsy, but it was not for long. 
Her ghastly and fleshless face fell back, her mouth opened, 
i:er legs stretched convulsively, she heaved a heavy sigh, and 
died. Sonia, more dead than alive herself, threw herself on 
the corpse, clutched it in her arms, and leaned her head on the 
(lead woman’s lean bosom. Poletchka, in her turn, kissed her 
mother’s feet, in the midst of sobs. Too young as yet to 
xi^d^rstand what had happened, Kolia and Lena had none the 
less a suspicion of a terrible catastrophe They twined their 
arms round each other's necks, and, after havitig looked hard 
at one anpther, burst into tears. 'I’hc dresses they wore wer*' 
their aciobatic suits; the one in n turban, the other wearing a 
ni^tcap trimmed with an ostrich'feaihcr. How did the 
“honorary certificate” get all at once on the bed, side by side 
*with Catherine Ivanovna ? For ttiere it was, on th*; pillow. 
Kaskolnikolf saw it witli his own eyes. He went towards thit 
window. Lebeziatnikoff hastened to do the same. 

“ Dead ! ” said Andreas Semenovitch. 

* And now Svidrigailoff' drew near to them. “ Rodion 
Komanovitch, I want a word with you.” 

Lebeziatnikoff immediately made* room, and discreetly 
moved away. Nevertheless, Svidrigailoff thought it advisable 
to take Kaskolriikoff aside, who, on his part, was much puzzled 
by such proceedings. 

“ A| for the whole of this business—I mean the burial, and 
so on—1 purpose l>cing responsible. You know that it will 
cost something, and I have told you before that 1 have mure 
than 1 want. Poletchka and the two younger ones 1 purpose 
getting into an orphanage,«where they will he taken goc% car'^ 
of. 1 siiall also invest a sum of flfteecn hundred roubles in 
favour of them all, till tbe time of |heir majority, so that 
Sophia Semenovna may have no anxiety on the score of their 
maintenance. As tor het, I purpose drawing her out of the 
mire, for she is a good creaturp, is she not ? Very well, tell 
Kuxodia Romanovna the use 1 have made of her money.'* 

Why sq generous ? ” asked Raskolniko£ 
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'*Sceptical as ever!” replied Svidriga'ilofif, with a laugh. 
Have 1 not told you that ttys money was of no use to me? 
Veiy well, then, give me credit for acting from humanity. But 
()erhaps you do not admit anything of the kind? After aX,' 
he added, pointing to the corner where the corpse was resting 
“that woman, at all events, wdfb not * vermin,* like a rertti'* 
old money-lender. Do you grant that it was ‘better for her In 
die,* and that Looshin continued living to do infamous things? 
Wdihoui my help, for instance, Poletchka would be condemned 
lo the same existence as her sister." 

His somewhat spiteful tone of voice was full of suggestivL- 
meaning, and whilst speaking he did not take his eyes oi)' 
RnskolnikolTs face. 'I'he latter grt w p.ale, and felt a chill on 
''earing almost the identical words he had made use of ixhl^is 
('onversation with Sonia. He started back and eyed Svidri- 
L'ailofT with a singular look. “ How do you know that ?*' he 
stammered forth. • 

“Why, 1 live there, on the other side of that wall,^in 
Madapie Resslich’s rooms. She is a dear old friend oJ mine. 

I am So{>hia Semenovna’s next-door neighbour.*' 

“You art'?** * , 

“ I am," continued Svidrigailoff, writhing with laughter, 
■‘and I give you my word af honour, my dearest Rodion 
Romanovitrh, lliaT you have greatly inurested me. I told 
you we should meet again—in f^act, 1 had a foreboding to that 
eflc»'t. Well, we have met, as you sue And you shall .sec 
how well favoured 1 am, and that people can yet manage to 
live with me.” 



PART VI. 


CHAPTER I. 

This was a stran^<* time for RaskoInikoiT: it seemed as if a 
haze had fallen upon him, and wrapped him in an impenetrable 
and gloomy solituile. In recalling the time, long afterwards, 
hat tecollected that his powers of perception were dim and 
inelastic, and that this hazy condition lasted, with the excep¬ 
tion of rare intervals, rigiit up to the final catastrophe, lie 
was fuliy^convinccd tiiat his errors had been numerous in 
ma^iy cases—for example, as regards the date, time, and order 
of many events. At last, when trying to bring back reminis¬ 
cences of past times, and explaining them to himself, he was 
<often obliged to admit outside evidence to assist him. One 
incident he would confound with another, nr regard another 
as the consequence of an act which, perhaps, existed in his 
imagination only. At times he experienced a sickly dis¬ 
turbing fear which gradually worked itself up into a state of 
panic-stricken terror. Then he recollected that there were 
moments, hours, and even days when complete a{>athy hold 
Ijim, a complete contrast to the terror spoken of, and like to 
death itself. 

In such days us these, far from wi.^hing clearly to survey his 
position, he strove to avoid all contemplation of his state. 
Such circumstances of daily life as required prompt solution, 
he was, of course, obli^d to be inter>^sied in, but he was only 
too glad to bury in oblivion and avoid just those questions 
which were for him of most vital moment PrincipJly the 
question of Svidriua'ilofT disturbed him—hft mind stopped at 
him. With SvidrigailofTs Ifearful and*too plainly expressed 
words in Sonia’s chamber, at the time of Catherine Ivanovna’s 
death, the thoughts of Raskolnikoff took a new departure. 
But, notwithstanding this newv fact greatly upset him, he 
resolutely refrained from bestowing any thought upon the 
matter. Sametimes, when his feet led him to somp distant 
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and solitary part of the town, l^ld he found himself seated in a 
miserable drinkshop without ^knowing how he got ^ there, it 
would suddenly strike him that he must see this man at once, 
as soon as possible, and claim a prompt and full explanation* 

Once, in passing some place, |;^e recollected that it was here 
on one occasion he had given a rendezvous to Svidrigailoff. 
One morning he rose before dawn and was astonished to find 
his bed had been under a bush, upon the bare earth; why he 
was there he knew not Casually, he came across SvidrigailofT 
twice during the few days following the death of Catbcrir.e 
Ivanovna—on both occasions near Sonia’s quarters, where 
Raskolniko/T aimlessly loitered. I'hey simply exchanged a few 
ordinary words, never approached the great point; it would 
seem that was avoided by common consent The boil^ T>f 
Catherine Ivanovna still lay in the room. SvidrigailofT in¬ 
formed RaskolnikofT that the children of Catherine Ivanovna 
W'ere provided for; that, thanks to some inllueiuial friends of 
his and the means of the orj^hans, they were placed in \icry 
good Ijands. He also touched upon Sonia, and promised him¬ 
self to visit RaskolnikofT, ^nd confer with him upon certain 
affairs. This conversatioti took place on the staircase. SvidrU* 
gailotT vras looking straight in Ra&kolnikofi’s eyes when, break- 
in" the silence in a low voice, the former asked; 

“What has come over you, Rodion KomanovitcK? you 
listen, but seem to he in a daze; pluck up your spirits, n^an. 
We must have a talk together—pity 'tis I’m so busy. Ah! 
Rodion Romanovjtclj,” a<lded he suddenly, “how oecessaty it 
is to a man to have air—air alone, all air." 

He stepped aside to make room for a priest and his clerk, 
who came to perform the service of the dead. Svidrigailoflf 
was particular that this duty should be performed twice h day. 
They parted, and, after a moment of indecision, Rnskolnikofif 
followed the pope into Sonia's room. * He stood upon the 
threshold. The service commenced softly and sad. The idea 
of death always invoked in RaskolnikofT a sort of mystical 
awe, which had always kept him away from such celebrations. 
Besides, now there was $omethin| still more awful to him. 
He looked on the children ; all were on their knees round the 
body. Poletchka cried. Near thehi, and silently weeping 
Sonia prayed. “All these days she has never looked at me, 
or spoken a word," Raskolnikoff suddenly th*ought The sun 
•hone clearly into the room, the fumes of the incinse rolled 
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along the ceilinr', and the priest read from his book: *' Give 
utito her^ O Lord, thy eternal pfsace.*’ 

RaskolnilcofT remained during the whole service, and, upon 
its conclusion, went up to Sonia. She took him by both liands 
and inclined her head upon his shoulders. This marked 
demonstration took Raskofnikoff completely by surprise. 
“Howl Sonia?” Betraying not the slightest aversion to¬ 
wards him, her hand as hrm as possible. It was the height of 
personal abnegation. At least, this was the construction he 
placed upon the action. Sonia did not speak, and Raskob 
iiikoff, pressing her hand, left the room. He felt fearfully 
oppressed. If it were possible to go at once into perfect 
solitude even for life, he would have felt happy; however, that 
w;aa»impossible, for, although he was almost always alone, in 
reality he could never feel so. Strange to say, the more 
solitary the placr, ttie more Raskoltiikoff felt haunted by an 
invisible «presence, which, however, did not so much terrify as 
irr,\tate him. Then he hastened back to life again, mixing with 
the crowd, and frequenting the cafes and dramshops. 

One evening he passed a whole hour in an eating-house 
^listening to some singing he pronounced agreeable. But 
towards the end he became uneasy again, the remorse of 
conscience awoke in him. “ Have 1 nothing to do but listen 
to songs?" And he recollected the fearful question that was 
awaiting solution. ** Better the strife! l>eiter Porphyrius 1 
better Svidriga'ilofT! Hurrah for the battle and attack, come 
whence it may ! Yes, yes 1 ” thought he. 

He jumped up and rushed out of the tavern. Thoughts of 
ms mother and sister threw him into extreme agitation. On 
this night he woke up before the dawn, found himself under a 
tree op Krestovsky Island, and, tremblii'g with fever, made the 
best of his way home. «After some hours of sleep, the fever 
left him, but he did nOt rise until late—at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. He called to mind that this was the d:w of the 
funeral of Catherine Ivanovna, and he felt glad ihJk he was 
not present. Natasia brought him his dinticr, and he ate with 
a very good appetite, almost with aviditjr. His head felt much 
clearer, and his spirits were brighter than they had been for 
many a day. As usual, (he was astomsh^d at the excessive 
depression that had been upon hioi* The door now opened, 
and Razoumikhin' entered. 

Ah ! eating ? Then there’s not much the matter,^ said the 
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visitor, taking a chair and seating himself at the table opposite 
Raskolnikofif. Razoumikhin annoyed and did not trouble 
inmself to conceal the fact He spoke with evident temper— 
without, however, raising his voice. It was easy to discern ilHit 
his mission was a serious one. *' Listen ! ” he commenced in a 
firm tone. “There’s no makingliead or tail of you and yohr 
ways; now, don’t think X am come to cross-examine you. 
That’s not my wish ; on the contrary, it is very probable, if you 
odered to tell me your secrets, I should not listen to you. 1 am 
simply come to satisfy myself on one point Are you out of 
your mind or are you not ? There certainly exists the idea that 
you are on the road to it 1 am quite inclined to endorse 
that opinion—firstly, judging from your incredible and almost 
swinish behaviour; and, secondly, your conduct of late towards 
your mother and sister—only a fool or a cad would have acted 

like you, unless you are a lunatic-” 

Have you seen them lately ? ” 4 

"Just now. Have you not seen them all this time? 1^11 
me now, where do you hide yourself all day ? I myself have 
been here three times to-day. Your mother was taken very ill 
1 ..5t evening, but she would See you. Euxodia Romanovna did ^ 
all she could to dissuade. Nothing would prevent her. *If 
he is ill and his mind is deranged, who is there to nurse him if 
not his own mother ? ’ She was dreadfully agitated, and as we 
could not leave her alone, we all came over here and tried to 
soothe her all the way. Behold, you were out 1 She sat down 
and waited ten minutes m silence. At last she stood up and 
said, * If he can go out, he is not ill, his mother is forgotten, it 
does not become me to sue for his alTection—let us go away r 
When at home again, she began crying bitterly. * 1 see,' she 
said, ’his time is not for us.’ Her idea is that •jophia 
Semenovna is either your fiancie or you/ mistress. 1 called on 
her to see how things stood. 1 went and saw a cofhn and a 
host of wailing children. Sophia was busy putting them into 
mourning, but you were not there 1 « 1 returned and reported 
the result to Euxodia Romanovna. Evidently, love was not 
the explanation—more^probably tbs other reason, and, now, 1 
behold you coolly sitting here, devouring boiled beef, as if you 
had not tasted food for days. Your cental condition does n<A 
interfere with your appetite—;but you are not mad. No, no, 
ril swear. Nevertheless, I’ve done with you, and am not 
going to ^ crack my head over your mysteries, l^only came 
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here to have a row and relieve my feelings. 1 now know what 
to do 1 ” . 

What are you going to do ? ” 

“ That is nothing to you I " 

** You will start drinking." 

“How do you know?" Kazoumikhin was silent. “You 
always were a pretty intelligent man and never were mad,” he 
observed suddenly with warmth. “You are right, and 1 am off 
for a drink. Good-bye! ” and he prepared to go. 

“1 w'as speaking to my sister about you, the day before 
yesterday," said Raskolnikoff. 

Razoumikhin paused. “About me? But where did you see 
her, then?” asked Razoumikhin, changing colour. He was 
agitated. 

“She came here alone, and we talked together." 

“She?” 

. “Yes,she-” 

^VWhat did you say—I mean about me?" 

“I told her that you were very good-hearted, honest, and 
persevering. I did not tell her that you love her, because she 
.knows it." 

“She knows it?” 

“ Well, now, wlicrever 1 go or whatever may become of me, 
you must be their good providence. 1 give them into your 
hands, Razoumikhin. I tell you this because I am certain that 
you love her, and am convinced of the purity of your heart. 1 
know, also, that she is well disposed towards you, if she does 
not love you already. Now, decide for yourself whether to go 
drinking or not ? " 

“Rodka—you see—devil take it! What are you going to 
do? Jf it is a secret—well, let it be; but I know this much, 
and am certain your potions are all moonshine, and have 
nothing serious about them. Well, well, you are a good fellow 
—the best of good fellows.” 

“ 1 was about to add, only you interrupted me, that ^u were • 
quite right to leave my secrets alone; don\ worry about them, 
all will come out in time, «nd when tljey should. Yesterday 
a man told me that air was necessary to every man. Air! 
air 1 1 am thinking aboul going to him to ask him what be 

meant." , 

Razoumikhin stood in doubt, an idea came into his head. 

^ He is a political conspirator, no doubt, oo the eve of some 
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despeiatQ venture. Cftn it really be that Dounia is privy to it 
all? Then he added aloud., weighing each word : Euxodia 
Romanovna comes here to see you, and you yourself wish to 
see a man who says you want air. Perhaps that letter ci2me 
from some such person ? ” he said, apart. 

“What letter?” " 

A letter she received yesterday which upset her—in fact, 
very much. 1 was alx>ut to speak of you when she bade me be 
silent. Then she said that perhaps we might be separated very 
soon, and began to pour ou^ her thanks; and finally withdrew 
hastily in agitation.” 

“She received a letter?” Raskolnikoff repeated. 

“Yes, a letter—and you did not know? ” 

They were both silent a minute. •» , 

“ Adieu, Rodion 1 There once was a time, my friend—but 
now, good-bye, good-bye. You will not find me drinking now, 
there is no need.” He went out quickly, but had haodly closed 
the door upon himself, when he reopicned it and said: ^By- 
ihe-by, you recollect that murder—Porphyrius’s affair—the old 
woman ? Well, they've discovered the murderer, who has con¬ 
fessed ail. Fancy, it is odh of those very two workmen I used 
to defend so hotly I Can you believe, all that scene of fighting 
and laughter on the stairs was simply <.-oncocted to divert 
suspicion. What depth, what cunning, it is almost incredible; 
but he has confessed it ^1. How I was taken in 1 He is the 
very incarnation of dissimulation.” 

“Tell me, 1 be^ wh^re have you gleaned this, and why you 
take so much interest in the affair?” asked Kaskolnikoff wi^ii 
evident emotion. 

“ What a question, Porphyrias told me among other person 
He knows all about it.” 

“ Porphyrius ? ” 

“ Porphyrius.” 

“ What—what did he say?** asked Raskolntkoff anxiously. 

“ He explained it to me very lucidly, psychologically—you 
know his way.” • 

" He explained—he himself ? ” # 

“ Himself, yes, good-bye, 1 have no time for more. There 

was a time when 1 thought’ — Ah! Well- Some other 

time. What need is there to^drink, you intoxicate me without 
wine. I am drunk, Rodka,*without wine, 4 am drunk. Ahl 
Good-bye. 1 will come again very soon.” He departed. 

N 
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**<He is a conspirator, undoubtedly," Razoumikhin decided 
as he mads his way downstairs. ,** And he has drawn his sister 
in, very likely, and congenial to her character. They have 
had interviews; now I can understand many of her words and 
allusions. All chimes in. Besides, what other solution is 
there? 1 used to think—oh,'Lord, what did I not think? 
Such horrible thoughts 1 How well it is that Mikolka has 
confessed. His illness, his strange behaviour, even long ago 
at the University how sombre his thoughts were 1 But what 

does the letter signify, from whom is it ? 1 suspect- But, 

no, I will make sure first.'* He thought of Uounia, and his 
heart beat. 

RaskolnikofT, as soon as Razoumikhin had departed, rose, 
approached the window, then marched up and down the room, 
quite unmindful of the small space there was, and finally sat 
down again on the sofa—he felt as if renovated once more. It 
was necessary to come to an issue. Yes, yes, this entombment 
mu^t end. The thought of Mikolka with Porphyrius took his 
bn ath away, whilst the scene with Sonia exercised a sense of 
dissatisfaction. He had agreed with her that his burden was 
too heavy to be borne. And Svidrig.aiiofir, he was an enigma. 
Svidrigailoff disgusted him, but still he was not such a for¬ 
midable person as Porphyrius. Ah! Porphyrius was a bird 
of another feather. 

'*So Porphyrius explains to Razoumikhin Mikolka's guilt 
psychologically, once more his damnable theories 1 But, how 
can Porphyrius believe for a single moment in Mikolka’s guilt, 
a 0 d that scene, eye-to-eye, which admitted of all but one inter¬ 
pretation? All Mikolka’s assertions could never efface the 
effect of that interview from Porphyrius’s mind. But what?'* 
conttneed Raskolnikoff dubiously. “ A tier the scene in the 
corridor, no doubt he ran straight away to Porphyrius. But 
how could he be dup^d? He has some aim, what is it? 
There has been plenty uf time since the morning—much. 
And I have seen nothing <of Porphyrius. The mormvil the 
portent.** ' 

Raskolnikoff took up his cap and made for the door, deep in 
thought. For the first time he felt in the best of health, really 
well. ** I must finish with. Svidrigalloff, the sooner the better, 
and besides, he expects me to visit him.** At this momeBt 
snch a hatred arose in his heart that he could have murdered 
either of thr two detestable persons, Svidrigailoff or Porpbyriua 
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** We thaii lee—we shall see! '* said he to himself. He opened 
the door, and encountered Pofphyrius face to face. .The latter 
entered. Raskolnikoff staggered for a moment, but quickly 
recovered. The visit did not dismay him. ** Perhaps this is 
the finale, but why does he come upon me like a cat, with 
muffled tread? Can he have b^en listening?*' • 

“You did not expect visitors, Rodion Komanuviich?" said 
Porpbyrius, smiling graciously. '* 1 have been thinking for a 
long time oi calling on you, and, as I was passing, I thought I 
might drop in for a few minutes. Where are you off to? 1 
won't detain you long, only the time to smoke .t cigaictie, if 
you will allow me ? ’* 

“Be seated, Porphyrius Petroviich, be seated,” said Raskol- 
nikoCf to his guest, assuming such an air of friendship that he 
himself could have been astonished at his own affability. tRus 
the victim, in fear and trembling for his life, at la^t does not 
feel the knife at his throat. He seated himself m front of 
Porphytius, and gazed upon him without flinching. Porphvrius 
blinked a little, and commenced rolling his cigarette. 

**Speak! s()eak I *' Raskolnikoff mutely cried in his heart. 
“What are you going to say?” 


CHAPTER II. 

“On I these cigarettes 1” Porphyrius Petroviich commenced at 
last, " they'll be the death of in^ and yet I can't give them up I 
1 am always coughing—a tickling in the throat is setting m, 
and 1 am asthmatical. 1 have been to consult Boikine of late; 
he examines every one of his patients at least ha)f*an hour at 
a time. After having thumped and bumped me about Tor ever 
so long, he told me, amongst other things: * Tobacco is a bad 
thing for you—your lungs are affected.' Tiiat's all very w'cll, 
but how am I to go without my tobacco? What am 1 to use 
as a substitute?* Unfortunately I can’t drink, hah! hah! 
Everything is relative^ 1 suppose, Rodion Romanoviich ? ” 
“There, be is beginning with some more of his legal 
palaver 1 “ Raskolnikoff growled to ^imself. His late interview 
with the magistrate sud^nly occurred to him, at which anger 
affected his mind. * « 

you know, by-the^by, that 1 called on ypu the night 
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before last?” continued Forphyrius, looking about “ I was in 
this very room. I happened t6, be coming this way, just as 1 
am going to-day, and the idea struck me to drop in. Your 
do^r was open—I entered, hoping to see you in the course of 
a few minutes, but went away again without leaving my name 
with your servant. Do you neVer shut your place ? " 

Raskolnikoff’s face grew gloomier and gloomier. Porphyrius 
Petrovitch evidently guessed what the latter was thinking 
alK)ut 

“ I have called, my dear Rodion Romanovitch, just to clear 
things up a bit 1 owe you an explanation,” he went on, 
smiling and gently slapping the young man on the knee; but 
almost at the self-same moment his face assumed a serious and 
ev^n sad expression, to RaskolnikofiTs great astonishment, to 
whom the magistrate appeared in quite a different light “At 
our last interview, an unusual scene took place between us, 
Rodion. rl somehow feel that I did not behave very well to 
yoiL You remember, I dare say, how we parted; we were 
()Oth more or less excited. I fear we were wanting in the most 
common courtesy, and yet we are both of us gentlemen.” 

, “ What can he be driving at now f ” Raskolnikoff asked him¬ 
self, continuing his inquisitive scrutiny of Porphyrius. 

“ 1 have come to the conclusion that it would be much better 
for ui to be more candid to one another,” went on the magis¬ 
trate, turning his head gently aside and looking on the ground, 
as if he feared to annoy his former victim by his survey. “We 
must not have scenes of that kind agairt. If Mikolka had not 
turned up on that occasion, I really do not know how things 
would have ended. You are naturally, my dear Rodion, very 
irritable, and I must own that 1 had taken that into considera¬ 
tion, fqr, when driven in a corner, many a man lets out his 
secrets. *lf,’ I said to,myself, *I could only squeeze some 
kind of evidence out of him, however trivial, provided it were 
real, tangible, and palpable, different from all my psychological 
inferences I ’ That was m]S idea. Sometimes we sudked by 
some such proceeding, but unfortunately thot does not happen 
every day, as I conclusively discovere<| on the occasion in 
question. I had relied too much on your character.** 

** But why tell me all t!^ now ? ** stammered Raskolnikoff, 
without in any way understanding the object of his interlo¬ 
cutor's question. « “Does be^ perhaps, think me >reJ^, 
innocent ? *', 
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** You wish to know why l^tell you this ? Because I Ipok 
upon it as a sacred duty to eiplahi my line of actions Because 
1 subjected you, as I now fully acknowledge, to cruel torture. 
I do not wish, my dear Rodion, that you should take mc^for 
an ogre. Hence, by way of ju|ti{ication, I purpose explaining 
to you what led up to iL 1 think it needless to account foPthe 
nature and origin of the reports which circulated originally, as 
also why you were connected with them. There was, however, 
one circumstance, a purely fortuitous one, and which need not 
now be mentioned, which aroused my suspicions. From these 
reports and accidental circumstances, the same conclusion 
became evolved for me. I make this statement in all sincerity, 
for it was I who first implicated you with the matter. I do not 
in any way notice the particulars notified on the articles Sognd 
at the old woman’s. That, and several others of a similar 
nature, are of no kind of importance. At the same time, I was 
aware of the incident which had happened at the policeoffice. 
What occurred there has been told me with the utpio;;t 
accuracy by some one who-has been closely connected with it, 
and who, most unwittingly, had brought things to a head. 
Very well, then, how, under such circumstances, could a man 
help becoming biassed? *One swallow does not make a 
summer,’ as the English proverb says: a hundred suppositions 
do not constitute one single proof. Reason speaks in that 
way, 1 admit, but let a man try to subject prejudice to reason. 
An examining magistrate, after all, is only a man—hence given 
to prejudice. 

** 1 also remembered, on the occasion in question, the artigIc 
you had published in some review. That virgin effort of yours, 
I assure you, 1 greatly enjoyed—as an amateur, however, be it 
understo^. It was redolent of sincere conviction,* of genuine 
enthusiasm. The article was evidently written some 8lceples.s 
night under feverish conditions. Thaf author, 1 said to myself, 
whikt reading it, will do better things than that. How, now, 1 
ask you, could I avoid connecting that with what followed upon 
H? Such a tendency was but a natural one. Am 1 saying 
anything 1 should not? Am I*at this moment committing 
myself to any definite statement? I do no more than give 
utterance to a thought which struck me at the time. What may 
1 ^.thinking about now ? Nothing—or, at all events, what is 
IjkMyjpOunt to it. For the time being, P have to deal with 
there are facts wi.ich implicate him—what are facts, 
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after all? If I tell you all this /low, as I am doing, I do so. I 
assure you, most emphaticr^, fo that your mind and con¬ 
science may absolve me from my behaviour on the day of our 
interview. *Why/ you will ask, 'did you not come on that 
occasion and have my place searched 1 did so, hah 1 hah 1 
1 #ent when you were ill in lied—but, let me tell you, not 
ofhcially, not in my magisterial capacity; but go I did. We 
had your rooms turned topsy-turvy at our very first suspicions, 
but umsonst/ Then I said to myself: 'That man will make 
me a call, he will come of his own accord, and that before very 
long I If he is guilty, he will be bound to come. Other kinds 
of men would not do so, but this one will.’ 

"And you remember, of course, Mr. Razoumikhin’s chatter- 
in|^?« Wc bad purposely informed him of some of our sus¬ 
picions, hoping that he might make you uneasy, for we knew 
perfectly well that Razoumikhin would not be able to contain 
his indignation. ZametoH*, in particular, had been struck by 
youi boldness, and it certainly was a bold thing for a person to 
exclaim all of a sudden in an ojien irakiir: ' I am an assassin 1 ’ 
That was really too much of a good thing. Well, I waited for 
ytiu with trusting patience, and, id and behold, Providence 
sends you! How my heart did beat when 1 saw you coming! 
Now, 1 a.sk you, where was the need of your coming at that 
time at all? If you remember, you came in laughing immo¬ 
derately. 'I'hat laughter gave me food for thought, but, had 1 
not been vciy prejudiced at the time, 1 should have taken no 
notice of it. And as for Mr. K.'izoumikhin on that occasion— 
aivi the stone, the stone, you will remember, under which the 
stolen things are iudden? 1 fancied 1 can see it from here; it 
is somewhere in a kitchen-garden—it was a kitchen-garden you 
mentioned to Zametoff, was it not? And then, when your 
article was broached, we fancied we discovered a latent thought 
beneath every word yoti uttered. That was the way, Rodion 
Romanovitch, that my conviction grew little by little. And 
yet,’ said 1 to myself, * all 'that may be explained in ^ite a 
different way, and perhaps more rationally.After all, a real 

r \iof, however slight, would be far more valuable.* But, when 
beard all about the ^ll-ringing, my doubts vanished; 1 fancied 
I had the indispensable proof, and did not seem to care for 
further investigation. r ; 

" At that moment, I would willingly have paid a thodi|M 
roubles out ef my own pocket to have seen you, with mgf 
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eyes, walking close to that mao had called you an assafsin, 
and jto whom you did not d^e |o give the lie I I j&drait that 
the ravings and sayings of a person sufiTering from delirium 
should not be taken too seriously. Then, Rodion RomaiiCK 
vitch. how could you be surprised at my conduct towards you ? 
And why, pray, call on me theiff? Some demon, 1 fancy, must 
assuredly have impelled you to do so, and, of a truth, if 
Mikolka had not separated us. You remember his coming in, 
do you not? It was more like a clap of thunder I And how 
did 1 receive him ? You remember that I did not attach the 
least faith to his statements, don't you ? When you bad gone, 
1 continued cross-questioning him. His replies on certain 
points were of so topical a character that 1 was astonished 
myself; his utterances, however, left me quite incredulous §nd 
I continued like a rock in my previous convictions." 

*‘Razouniikhin told me, however, just now, that at present 
you are convinced of Mikolka’s guilt—you yourself having 
assured him so!" He could not continue, his breath fgiled 

hinj- 

**Mr. Razoumikhin !" exclaimed Porphyrius Petrovitch, who 
seemed quite happy to hafe at last heard an observation contp 
from RaskolnikofiT. ** Hah I hah ! What I had to do was to 
get rid of Mr. Razoumikhin, who used to come to me with a 
long face, and who has nothing to do with this matter. 1 
would rather leave him out, with your permission. As for 
Mikolka, would you like to know what he is like, or at least my 
notion of him ? Fir.st*of all, he is more like a child—he has 
not yet forgotten baby-ways. Without being exactly of craven 
disposition, he is as sensitive as an artist. Don’t laugh iri 
give him that character. He is unaffected, lively, whimsical 
When he is in his village he sings, dances, tells strifieg, which 
the country-lads round and about c^me and hear. He will 
drink till he loses his senses—not, I must tell you, that he is a 
sot, but because he cannot throw off the force of example when 
he is with his fellows. He cannot* realize having committed a 
theft by taking (5bssession of the jewel-case he came across. 

* As I found it lying^n the ground,' he says, * I had a perfect 
right to take it' 

** If one is to believe what his friends from Zaraisk say, he 
must hUve been exceedingly^cligiou.<i, for he used to spend his 
nightB in prayer, and was continually reading good books. 
What if old must be true. St. Petersburg has done hiin no 
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good; for no sooner did fe|pbome here than he took up with 
women and drank, and has forgotten about religion. I 
know for a fact that one of our artists took a great interest in 
hint, and iiad commenced to give him instruction, and then 
that unfortunate affair came about. The poor fellow gets 
frightened, and manages to get* within the clutches of the law. 
What was to be done ? People here cannot get it out of their 
minds that a man wanted by the police must be done for. 
Whilst in prison, Mikolka remembered his earlier religious 
mood. What he wants now is to make atonement of some 
kind or other, and that has been his idea in making a confession 
of guilt. My conviction in connection with this matter is based 
on certain facts he himself is unacquainted with. But he is 
bound to make a clean breast of everything. You think, 
perhaps, that he will persist in hts statement to the very end ? 
Wait a bit, and you shall see that he will deny everything. 
Beside.s, ifnin certain respects he has succeeded in giving an air 
of probability to his confession, there are points totally at 
variance with actual facts, which he does not expect himself. 

**No, batuchka^ Rodion Romanovitch, Mikolka is not the 
seal culprit. We are face to face Vith a weird and gloomy 
case—a case of a contemporary character, if I may say so—a 
case possessing, in the fullest sense of the word, the hall mark 
of time, and circumstances pointing to a person and life of 
different surroundings. The real culprit is a theorist, a book¬ 
worm, who, ii\ a tentative kind of way, has done a more than 
bold thing; but tliis boldness of his is'of quite a peculiar and 
OQe-sided stamp; it is, after a fashion, like that of a man who 
hurls himself from the top of a mountain or church-steeple. 
The man in question has forgotten to cut off evidence, and in 
order t^ work out a theory, has killed two persons. He ha.s 
committed a murder, apd yet has not known how to take 
possession of the pelf; what he has taken he has hidden under 
a stone. The anguish he experienced whilst hearing knocking 
at the door and the continued ringing of the l>c)t, tas not 
enough for him; no, yielding to an irresistible desire of ex¬ 
periencing the same horroi^ be has p 9 sitive 1 y revisited the 
empty place and once more pulled the belt Let us, if you 
like, attribute the whole o^this to disease—to a semi-dcUrious 
condition—by ail means; but th^re is yet another point to be 
considered: he has committed a murder, and yet continues to 
look upon himself as a righteous man I No, no, my dear 
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Kodioo Romanovitch, there is dfccraegtion here of Mikolka; 
he is not the culprit I" • ^ * 

This home-thrust was all thl more unexpected, as it followed 
upon the apology made by the magistrate. Raskolni|^ofi 
trembled in every limb. “Then, who—who is it—that has 
committed the murder?” he stammered forth, in jerky 
accents. 

The examining magistrate sank back in his chair as though 
astonished at such a question. “ Who committed the murder ?” 
he retorted, as if he could not believe his own ears. ** Why, 

you—you did, Rodion Romanovitch 1 You-” he adde^ 

almost in a whisper, and in a tone of profound conviction. 

Raskolnikoff suddenly rose, waited for a few moments, and 
sat down again, without uttering a single word. All the 
muscles of his face were slightly convulsed. * 

“Why, I see your lips tremble just as they did the other 
day,” ob^rvcd Porphyrius Petrovitch, with an air interest. 
“ You have not, 1 think, thoroughly realized the object of my 
visjt, Rodion Romanovitch,” he pursued, after a monl^nt'g 
silence, “ hence your great astonishment. I have called with 
the express intention of* plain-speaking, and to reveal the 
truth.” 

“ It was not I who committed the murder,” stammered the 
young man, defending himself very much like a child caught in 
tiie act of doing wrong. 

**Yes, yes, it was you, Rodion Romanovitch, it was you, 
and you alone,” replied the magistrate with severity. 

Both were silent, and, strange to say, this silence lasted 
some ten minutea Leaning on the table, Raskolnikoff pasHlbd 
his fingers through his hair. Porphyrius Pctiovitch waited 
without showing signs of impatience. Suddenly'*thf young 
man looked at the magistrate with^ scorn. . “ 1 see you are 
returning to your old tracks, Porphynus Petrovitch I You stick 
to your beaten tracks. 1 should have thought that would have 
wearied you in the long run ? ” • 

“Never mind*my tricks! Things would be very different 
if we were in presqpce of witnesses; here, however, we are 
talking confidentially. You must own yourself that I have 
not called to hunt you down like>o much game. Confess or 
not, as you think best; for^the time being, that is nothing to 
me. In either case, my conviction is arrii^ at” 

**If jthat is so, why have you called?** asket^ Raskolnikoff 
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angrily. 1 once more repeM question I have put you: If 
you think me guilty, why not i|p6e a warrant against me ? ” 

** What *a question 1 But 1 i^ill answer you categorically. 
TOfbegin with, your arrest would not benefit me t ** 

*nt would not benefit you? How can that be? From the 

moment of being convinced, you ought to-” 

“ What is the use of my conviction, after all ? For the 
time being, it is only built on sand. And why should I have 
you placed ai restf You yourself know why, since you your¬ 
self ask to be so placed. Supposing you were brought face to 
face with that man, and you were to say to him : * Had you 
been drinking, yes or no? Who was it that saw me with you? 

1 only took you for what you were, a drunken man I' What 
could 1 answer, considering that your reply is likely to be a 
mubti more probable one than his statement—after all, a 
purely psychological one—and that, in addition, you would 
come ofT yictorious in this case, the man being known for a 
drunkard? Have 1 not more than once told you in all 
candour that psychology has a double way of viewing things, 
and that, were it not for that, I have absolutely nothing what- 
e^'er against you for the time being? Of course, I purpose 
having you arrested—1 have called to give you a hint to that 
effect—and yet I do not hesitate to tell you that I shall gain 

nothing by it. The second object of my visit- 

**Well, and what may that be?” asked Raskolnikoff, 
panting. 

1 have already told you. I was anxious to account for niy 
behaviour, not wishing to appear in your eyes as an ogre, 
es^ially—you may believe me or not—as I am all in your 
favour. Considering, therefore, the interest I feel for you, 1 
earnestly urge you to go and acknowledge your crime. 1 
called before to give the same advice. It is by far the wisest 
thing you can do—for you as well as for myself, who will then 
wash my hands of tlie affair. Now, am 1 candid enough ? ** 
Raskolnikoff considered • a moment ** Listen lb me, 
Porphyrius Petrovitch 1 To use your own statement, you 
have against me nothing bi^t psychological sentiments, and 
yet you aspire to mathematical evidence. Who has told you ■ 
that you are absolutely rights?” 

** Yes, Rodion Romanovitch, 1 am absolutely right. 1 hold 
a proof I And this.proof 1 came*ia possession ^ the other 
day; God ha| sent it me 1’* 
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« What is it 1” 

** 1 shall not tell you, Kodioii |tbmaDovitch. But 1 have no 
right to procrastinate. 1 atn'^going to have yotf arrested 1 
Judge, therefore: whatever you purpose doing is not of o^ch 
importance to me just now; all I sav and have said has been 
solely done for your interest. •The best alternative is the^ne 
1 suggest, you may depend on it, Rodion Romanovitch 1 ” 
RaskolnikofT scowled. ** Your language is more than absurd 
—it is impudent Assuming me to be guilty (which 1 in no 
wise acknowledge), why should I denounce myself, since, as 
you tell me yourself, I shall be a/ resf when in prison 1 ” 

*'You should not, Rodion, take these words too literally; 
you may or you may not find rest there. 1 am undoubtedly of 
opinion that prison pacifies a culprit, but, after ali, that is 
only a theory—and a theory peculiar to myself. Now, 1 
be an authority for you ? Who knows but that 1 may at this 
very moment be hiding something from you ? You cannot 
expect me to give you an insight into all my setirets, hah t 
hah ! As to the gain you will get from following my advite, it 
is simply incontestable. You will be sure to have your punish¬ 
ment shortened. Think /or a moment, at what an auspicious 
time you will make your confession: at a time when another 
man is lying under suspicion and has thrown confusion into 
magisterial investigations 1 As far as I am personally con> 
cerned, 1 solemnly pledge myself, in the presence of God, to 
give you legally the full benefits of your initiative. The judges, 
1 promise you, shall know nothing of the psychological aspect 
of the case, nor of any suspicion bearing on yourself; so that 
your step shall have, in their eyes, the character of absolute 
spontaneity. They will see in your crime nothing more than 
the result of a fatal impulse—and, in truth, it is nothing else. 
1 am an honest man, Rodion Romanovitch, and 1 slfall keep 
my word.” 

Raskoinikoflf dropped his bead and thought long; at last, 
he smiled once more, but with a gentle and melancholy smile. 
** 1 do not care it 1 ” he said, without seeming to observe 
that his words were almost tantamount to a confession. ** What 
do 1 care about tMb shortened punisliment you talk of? 1 
don’t want it!" 

**That is just what 1 feared 1 "‘Porphyrtus exclaimed, as if 
beside himself. “ Alas I 1 Suspected that ^ou would scorn our 
kindliness 1 ” Raskoloikoff looked up with a grave and sonow- 
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ing look. '* Do not despise life I ” continued the magistrate. 

You have jet much of it ahead of you. And you refuse 
shortened punishment 1 You mhst be very hard to please 1 *’ 

‘‘What should 1 have to look forward to?” 

‘‘Life 1 Are you a prophet that you can say what it may 
have in store for you ? Seek, ^and you will find. God may 
perhaps have been expecting you there. Besides, yours will 
not be a life-punishment. 

“I shall obtain the benefit of extenuating circumstances,” 
remarked RaskolnikofT, with a smile. 

“ It is an undignified form of shame (though, perhaps, you 
may not be aware of it) which prevents you from making a 
(onfessioh. I would be above that 1” 

“By no means I” muttered the young man scornfully. He 
onc^ more pretended to rise, but sat down again, a prey to 
visible dejection. 

“You are mistrustful, and you think I am endeavouring in a 
coarse kinS of way to decoy you, but answer me—have you 
lived really as yet ? What do you know of existence ? You 
have conceived a theory, which, when put to the test, has ended 
in consequences whose want of originality you are now ashamed 
ch I You have committed a crime, it is true, but you are far 
from being a hopeless criminal. What is my opinion about 
you ? 1 look upon you as one of those men who, with a smile, 
would permit their executioners to tear their bowels out, pro¬ 
vided they had found their fetish! Find it, and you will live! 
Besides, you have been wanting a change of air for a long 
time I Again, suffering is a very good thing. Suffer, there- 
foie 1 Mikolka may have his re.asons for wishing to suffer. I 
know you are sceptical, but simply from want of having 
reasoned; join in with the ordinary current of life, and it will 
take yod somewhere. Whither, you ask? Have no care on 
the subject, you will lQ,hd and take root somewhere yet! 
Where? 1 cannot say, I only believe you have yet long to 
live. Perhaps you may be ;>aying, now, that 1 am plajlag my 
part of magistrate; later ou, perhaps you w(4l remember my 
words and benefit by them; tjiat is why I speak now as I do. 
It was a lucky thing, after ^1, that you only killed a wicked old 
woman. Had you had a different theory, you might have 
committed an act a hundred million times worse. You have 
occasion to thank God. Who kdbws ?—He may have plans 
with regard to you. * Therefore, be pldcky, and do not ffom 
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foint-heartedness recoil from what justice claims at your hands. 
1 know you do not believq^me, but, with time,,your love 
of life will return. What yon require at present is air, air, 
air I” • 

RaskolnikofT shuddered. ** But,” exclaimed he, ** who may 
you be thus to prophesy? What lofty wisdom permitstiyou 
thus to divine my future ?” 

** Who am I ? I am a man who has had his day, that is all. 
A sensible and kindly man, to whom experience may have 
taught something, but a man who has had his day. With you, 
now, it is quite another thing; you are on the threshold of life, 
and—who knows ?—this adventure may leave no traces in your 
life. Why dread so much the change that may come about in 
your condition? Is it comfort a mind like yours s|;^quU1 
regret ? Do you fret at the prospect of being confined mr a 
long time in darkness? The duration of that darkness will 
depend upon yourself. Become like the sun, anil men will 
notice you. VVhy still smile? You may say that this is the 
idle talk of a magistrate ? Possibly! You need not believe 

me, Rodion Romanovitch, on my word of- I do my duty, 

be assured of that. 1 only add this: time will show whethei^I 
am a knave or an honest man !" 

"When do you propose arresting me?” 

** I can yet give you one or two days' liberty. Think I Ask 
God to inspire you, friend I Believe me, the advice I am 
giving you is the very^best for you to follow 1 ” 

" And supposing 1 escaped now ?’* asked Raskolnikoff, with 
his singular smile. 

" You will do no such thing. A moujik may do so~H>ne cf 
our present revolutionists—who apes some o^er man’s 
individuality, simply because he has some artide^f faith, 
which he blindly accepts for the reniaindcr of his life. But an 
for you, you no longer believe in youf theory. What then can 
you be depriving others of in your flight ? Besides, how 
ignoble and hard is the life of a fugitive I if you do escape, you 
W’ill return of y^ur own accord. Vmt cannot do wiihimt us. 
When I shall have Aad you ar^sted—at the expiration of a 
month or two, or even three, if you like—you will remember 
my words, and you will confess.* You will be led to do so 
insensibly, almost without i>elng conscious of it 1 am even 
of opinion that, after careful consideration, you will make up 
your mind to make atonement You do not Relieve me at 
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this^ moment, but wait and see. In truth, Rodion Romano* 
vitch, suficnnf; is a grand thing.^ In the mouth of a coarse 
man, who deprives himself of notning, such a statement might 
aflbid food for laughter. Never mind, however, but there lies 
a theory in su0ering. Mikolka is right. You won’t escape, 
Rodion Romanovitch.” * 

Raskolnikoff rose and took his cap. Porphyrius Petrovitch 
did the same. ** Are you going for a walk ? 'I'he night will be 
a fine one, as long as we get no storm. That would be all the 
better though, as it would clear the air.” 

“ Porphyrius Petrovitch," said the young man, in curl and 
hurried accents, ** do not run away with the idea that I have 
been making a confession to-day. You are a strange man, and 
I hg\e listened to you from pure curiosity. But remember, I 
have confesse^l to nothing. Pray do not forgot that" 

“ I shall not forget it, you may depend- How he is 

trembling U Don’t be uneasy, my friend—I shall not forget 
your^ advice. Take a little stroll, only do not go beyond 
certain limits. I must, however, at all costs,” he added with 
lowered voice, *‘ask a small favour of you; it is a delicate one, 
bfU has an import.mce of its own; a^uming, although I would 
view such a contingency as an improbable one—assuming, 
during the ne.xi forty-eight hours, the fancy were to come upon 
you to put an end to your life (excuse me my foolish supposition), 
would you mind leaving behind you something in the shape of 
a note—a line or so—pointing to the spot where the stone is ? 
—that would be very considerate. rt’voirl May God 

send you good thoughts !" 

f’orphyrius withdrew, avoiding RaskolnikofPs eye. The 
latter approached the window, and impatiently waited till, 
accordiixg to his calculation, the magistrate should be some 
distance from the bouse. ^ He then passed out himself in great 
haste. 


CHAPTER III. 

He was in a great hurry to see Svidriganoflf. As to what 
there was to hope for from khat man—>he did not know him¬ 
self. The man in question, howev^, had a mysterious kind of 
power over him. ^nce Raskolnikoff had become convinced 
of its necessity, anxiety was consuming him; there was pow no 
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longer any occasion to put off the moment of explanation. 
One question, however, engaged bis attention very fully on •his 
way; had Svidriga'iloff gone to Porphyrius? “NdJ*’ was his 
reply, as far as he could judge. No, SvidrigaHoff had not gone 
there! This he could have sworn to. On recalling mentally 
every circumstance in connection with Porpbyrius’s visit^he 
repeatedly came- to the same negative conclusion. But, even 
assuming Svidrigailoff not to have gone to the magistrate as 
yet, m’ght he, however, not do so sooner or later ? 

Even on this point, the young man was disposed to answer 
himself in the negative. But why? He could not have 
explained the reasons of his conclusion, and, even had he been 
able to do so, he certainly would not have gone far out of his 
way to find the answer. All this worried, and yet at the 
same time left him indifferent. What was stranger anfl*yet 
more incredible still, was that, in spite of the critical nature of 
his present position, Rasicolnikoff had not much anxiety about 
it; what did. however, torture him, was a much nfore impor¬ 
tant question, a question, too, which interested him personally; 
but this was not the one. He experienced in addition a species 
of mental torpor, aUhoiigh he was at this time in a much lietter 
mood for reasoning than he had been (or days previous9. 
After all the skirmishing he had gone through, w.is it absolutely 
necessary to commence another to enal^le him to get the 
mastery of all these distressing difficulties ? Was it, for instance, 
worth while (if the expression be permissible) to lay siege to 
Svidrigailoff, to endeavour to circumvent him, fearing lest the 
latter might pay a visit to the magistrate ? All this enervated 
him! • 

He hastened, however, to go in search of Svidrigailoff. 
Did he really expect from him something new, advice of some 
kind, the means, perhaps, of getting out of his difficulty? 
Drowning men, it is said, cling to*jvisps of straw! Was it 
destiny or instinct which drew these two men together? 
Raskolnikoff may have taken tbi| step simply because he no 
longer knew whieh way to turn. Perhaps he felt the need of 
someone else than SvMrigailoff, and merely clung to the latter 
as a kind of makeshift Would Sonia have been the iKitter of 
the two ? But, why go now to Sonia ? To see her tears once 
more? Besides, Sonia frightenea him; Sonia represented in 
his eyes a form of irrevocable sentence, a sentence beyond 
appeal But, at this moment, be felt himself unfit to face the 
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girl It vrould perhaps be better to feel his way with Svidri- 
gailoff; for, in spite of himself, he had long since come to the 
conclusion that Arcadius Ivanovltch was, to a certain extent, 
indispensable to himself. And yet what could there possibly 
be in common between these two men ? Their very profligacy 
wa\not of a nature to bring them together. The man was in 
reality objectionable to him; he was evidently a thorough rak^ 
decidedly crafty and knavish, probably utterly depraved. Evil 
reports were in circulation about him. It is true that he seemed 
interested in Catherine Ivanovna's children; but did people 
know the real reason? With men of his stamp one could 
hardly avoid the suspicion of underhanded intentions of some 
kind or other. 

Another thought had for many days di^^turbed Raskolnikoff, 
and,\lthough he did his best to drive it away, it was none the 
less painful to him. “ Svidrigailoff persists in hovering about 
me,” he often said to himself, “Svicirigailrilff has evidently 
discovered my secret. Svidrigailoff has had, .and may yet have, 
intentions towards my sister; the latter idea is the most 
probable. Supposing he knows my secret, might he not try 
and wield it as a kind of hold on»Dounia?” This thought 
vlhicb occasionally even worried him in his .sleeps had never 
struck him so forcibly as at this very moment of his visit to 
Svidrigailoff. At first it occurred to him to tell his sister 
everything—a step which would make a striking difference in 
the situation. Then he thought it best to give himself up, to 
prevent any kind of outward proceed mg on Dounetchka's 
part. As for the letter—for Dounia had received one that 
vei^ morning—who could have written to her in St. Peters¬ 
burg? (Nfight it not have been Looshin?) Razoumikhin 
certainly kept most excellent watch, but he knew nothing. 

** Ought*! not to take him fully into my confldence ? ” Raskol- 
nikoff asked himself, witjf a pang. “ One thing is certain-— 

1 must sue Svidrigailoff as soon as possible. Thank (^d, in 
this case, details are of less Importance than the thinglltself; 
but, should he have the audacity to do anything to Dounia's 
detriment, 1 shall simply kill |}im,” he determined. 

A feeling of pain was oppressing hlmf he stopped tn^the 
middle of the road, looking about him. Which way had''^ 
taken ? Where could he He was in the Prospect, froK^ 
thirty to forty paces^ from the Haymarket, which be had just' 
crossed. The second floor of the house on the left wu 
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wholly used as a trcAtir, All the windows were wide open. 
Judging from the faces looleing out of them, the^ place Inust 
have f^en full. In the la^te hall they were singing songs, 
playing the clarionet, the violin, and the drum. Woipen’s 
voices were likewise heard. Surprised to find himself in this 
neighbourhood, the youth was on the point of recovering his 
footsteps, when, all of a sudden, be discovered at one of the 
windows of the trakHr^ Svidrigaidofif seated, pipe in mouth at 
one of the tea-tables. This caused him astonishment, mixed 
with fear. Svidriga'iloff looked at him in silence, and what 
astonished Raskolnikoff still more was that the former was 
making preparation to rise, as if anxious to steal gently away 
t>erore any one should have seen him. Raskolnikoff, on his 
part, pretended not to see him, and looked sideways, whilst, 
nevertheless, continuing his watch. Anxiety caused his heart 
to beat. Svidrigailoif was evidently desirous not to be noticed 
He took his pipe out of bis mouth and wished to escape 
Raskolnikoff’s gaze, but on rising and moving his chair he 
prpbably found that it was already too late. There was bdlween 
them nearly the same game as on the occasion of their inter¬ 
view in Raskolnikoff's room. Each knew himself observ ed Jt>y 
the other. A malignant smile appeared on Svidrigailoff’s face. 
At last he burst out laughing. 

**Come in if you like, 1 am here I” he shouted from the 
window. 

The young man went upstairs. He found Svidrigailoff in a 
very small room opening into a large one, where were seated a 
large number of guests: tradesmen, Government officials, and 
others were drinking tea, whilst listening to a few sii%ers 
who were making a terrible hubbub. In another room some 
people were playing billiards. Svidrigafloff had beVop him an 
uncorked bottle of champagne, and a half-empty glass; he was 
hob-nobbing with a couple of nomad musicians, a little organ- 
grinder, and a singer. This one, a girl eighteen years of age, 
of iresh complexion and good-lpoking, was dressed in a gown 
of striped material, and wore a Tyrolese head-dress trimmed 
with ribbons. Acc|>mpanied the organ, she was singing in a 
rather powerful contralto some trivial ditty, in the roidbt of the 
noise which came from the otber^oom. 

** That will do,” interrupted SvidrigMloff, upon Raskoloikofi’s 
entrance. The girl forthwftb ceased, and jwaited in a respectful 
attittt^ Just now, whilst sii^og her melodiou| nonsense, she 
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showed a glimmer of respect in her .aeriously expressive face. 
" Here, Philip, a glass! ” cried Svidrigailoff. 
ril take no wine,” said Raskolhikoff. 

** As jrou please. Drink, Katia I I shall want you no more 
now, BO you may go.” 

He poured out a large glass Of wine for the girl, and gave 
her a small note of yellow colour. Katia drank her glass gin¬ 
gerly, just as ladies take their wine; and, after having taken the 
note, she kissed SvidrigailofTs hand, who accepted in the most 
serious manner this testimony of servile respect. Upon this, 
the singer withdrew, followed by the little organ-grinder. 
Although Svidrigailoffhad not yet been a week in St. Petersburg, 
any one would have taken him for an old habitui of the house. 
Philip^ the waiter, knew him, and showed him particular 
atterition. The door opening into the larger room w.is locked. 
SvidrigailofiT was quite at home in this small apartment, where 
he probabljf spent whole days. The trakfir, dirty and third- 
rate as it w.is, did not even belong to the ordinary run of houses 
of thik kind. 

“I was about to call on you,” began Raskolnikoff, **but 
somehow, on leaving the Hayrnarket, 1 took the Prospect. 
1 never come in this direction at all. 1 always go to the right 
as soon as 1 get across the Haymarket. That does not 
happen to be the best way, either, to find you. No sooner had 
1 turned than I saw you. Very strange, is it not ? ” 

“ Why don't you say, straight off, it is a miracle ? ” 

''Because it may, after all, only be chance.” 

"That is a way everybody has here,” answered Svidrigailoff 
with' a smile. " Even those who in their hearts believe in 
miracles would not dare say so. You say yourself that it only 
may be a chance. You have no idea, Rodion Romanoviich, 
how few ^people here have the courage of their opinions. 
Present company excepted,* of course. You have opinions of 
your own, and are not afraid to give vent to l^hem. 
You very much excite my curiosity from that fact alone! ^ 
^Fimm that alone?" c 

** It is sufficient.” Svidrigavlpff.was visibly excited, although 
he had only drunk half a glass of wine. 

'* When you called upon nae you were not aware, I believe, 
if I could ^ve what you call opinions of my own,” remarked 
Raskolnikoff. ^ * 

"That was ^uite a different thing. Every man has hiy own 
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special basinesa. But as for the miracle, I must tell you that 
you have evidently been asl^p for the last few day). 1 myself 
gave you the address of this very house. It is, therefore^ not 
so astonishing that you should have come to it straight asray. 
1 told you the way to come, and at what time I could be found 
here. Don't you remember ? • • 

** I don't,” replied KaskolnikofT with surprise. 

believe you. 1 have, however, given you those particulars 
on two occasions. The address has become mechanically 
fixed on your memory, which has brought you here in spite of 
yourself. Why, whilst I was talking to you just now, I could 
see that you were absent in mind. You do not take care 
enough of yourself, Rodion Romanovitch. but here is some' 
thing else: 1 am convinced that there are in St. Petersbpijg no 
end of people who talk to themselves as they walk about The 
town is half-full of lunatics. If we had any savants^ then 
doctors, lawyers, and philosophers would be able tp make very 
intigresting studies here, each one in his own special branch. 
There does not exist another place where the human miiTd can 
be subjected to such gloomy and singular influences. The 
eflect of the climate itielf is unfavourable. Unfortunately, 
St. Petersburg happens to be the administrative centre of the 
country, and its character affects the whole of Russia. But I 
am not talking about that now, all I wanted to tell you was 
that I had seen you more than once passing through the street. 
When you leave your rooms, you walk erect. When you have 
gone about twenty paces your head hangs, and you cross your 
hands behind your back. You look up, but it is evident that 
you see nothing, either ahead of you or by your side. Afflast 
your lips begin to move, you talk to yourself, sometimes even 
you gesticulate, you recite, you slop in the very middle of the 
causeway for a longer or a shorter tjpe. What can be the use 
of such gotogs-onr Others, besides myself, may notice you, 
and that may have dangers of its own. Of course, these things 
in no way concern me, I don't pretend to be able to influence 
you; but you n^ertheiess understand I hope.” * 

** Do you mean ^nt I am being follow^ ? " asked Raskolni- 
kofij lixiitg an inquiring look on Svidrigailoff. 

know nothing of the kind,’* gnswered the latter astonished. 
**Then pray don't talk^of me again,** growled Raskolnikoff 
with an angry look. • 

V^ry well, you shall not be spoken of again.^ 
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'* Tust answer me this question—If it is true that on two oc- 
caaims you drew my attention to^,this irakUr as a place where 
i could see you, why then did you just now, when 1 looked up 
at the window, hide and try to move away ? 1 distinctly saw 
that.** 

“Ah I ah! but why, when I*entered your room the other 
day did you pretend to be asleep, though you were wide 
awake all the time? I distinctly saw that.” 

“ I may have had ray reasons, as you know.” 

** And I too may have had my reasons, though you did not 
know them.** 

For a moment Raskolnikoff had carefully watched his inter* 
locutor*s face, a face which continually caused him new as* 
tonisl^ment Although beautiful, it had points that were ex* 
ceeaihgly unattractive. It might almost have been taken 
for a mask; the complexion w'as too bright, the lips too 
ruddy, the, beard too fair, the hair too thick, the eyes too 
blue,^ the gaze too rigid. SvidrigailofT wore an elegant 
summer*suit, his linen was irreproachable as regards colour 
and quality, a massive ring set with a valuable stone shone 
oc one of his fingers. * 

** Subterfuge must be out of the question between us,” 
brusquely observed the young man, ** and, although you may 
be in a position to do me much harm supposing you had such 
desire, I purpose speaking to you candidly and plainly. Know, 
therefore, that, if you still have the same views with reference to 
my sister, and if, in order to gain your object, you intend to make 
use of the secret you discovered the other day, 1 purpose 
kilfing you before you get me put in prison. 1 give you my 
word of honour to that effect. Secondly, I hney having 
noticed p( late that you are anxious to have a conversation 
with me: if such is the casf, have your say, for time is precious, 
and soon it may be too late.** 

*'Why be in such a hurry?" asked Svidrigailoff, looking at 
him inquisitively. » 

Every man has his own special business,** replied Raskol- 
nikoff gloomily. * • 

‘'You have just asked me to be candid, nnd the. very first 
question I put to you, you cefuse to answer,” remarked Svid* 
riganoff with a smile. **You give pie credit for certain plans, 
yet you look upon me with mistrustful eye. I can quite ac¬ 
count for that in the case of a mao in your position. Btq, how- 
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ever anxious 1 may be to live on friendly footing with .you, 1 
shall not take the trouble to undeceive yoa 1 assure yoft the 
game is not worth the candid, and 1 have nothing ib particular 
to communicate to you.” ^ 

**Then what do you want with me? Why are you con¬ 
tinually turning round and about me ? ” » 

“ Simply because you are an object of interest You have in¬ 
terested me, because there is about you a fantastic side, that is 
all 1 You are also the brother of a lady who has greatly struck 
me; she has often mentioned you to me, and her language 
had induced me to think 4|!hat you have great influence over 
her. Do such reasons not suffice ? Hah t hah ! In other 
respects, I must own that your question strikes me as a very 
complex one, and I therefore And it difficult to answer. You, 
for instance, in calling, do so not only on business, but the 
hope that I might tell you something new. Am 1 right ? Yes 
or no?” repeated Svidrigailoff with a sly smile.^ “Well, I 
likewise, do you know, when coming to St Petersburg—1 like¬ 
wise reckoned that you would tell me something f$eWt I Hoped 
to.be able to get something from you! Now you know what we 
rich men are Tike! ” • 

“Get something from me? What?” * 

“ How do 1 know ? You see the miserable den 1 spend my 
days in,” went on Svidrigailoff, not that I am amused here, 
but a man must spend his days somewhere. I am amused by 
this poor Katia, who has just gone out. If I had the luck to 
be a glutton, some %luh gourmand—but I have not. You 
see that is all I can cat! (He pointed to a tin platter standing 
on a little table in a corner, containing the remnants 6f a 
wretched steak and potatoes.) By-the-by, have you dined? 
As for wine, I don’t touch it, and then only champa^e—even 
of that, a glass lasts me the whole evening. ‘Although 1 
ordered a bottle of it to-day, it Aas because I have to go 
somewhere presently, and I wanted, by way of a start, to got 
some Dutch courage. You find«me in quite a peculiar morjd. 
Just now I played the truant, after a fashion, because 1 ex¬ 
pected that your visit might up^t me a bit, but I think 1 shall 
able to get through an hour with you—it is now half-past 
four,” he added, after having lookc^ at his watch. ** Would you 
believe me ?—^there are times when 1 regret being a nonentity, 
neither country gentlematf, nor paterfanylia^ nor uhlan, nor 
photopapher, nor journalist 1 It sometimes is ^rd on a man 
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when he finds that he is nothing in particular. 1 really thought 
you would tell me something new^’* 

“ Who are you, and why have yOu come here at all ? ” 

**you ask me who I am! You know: a nobleman, who has 
served a year or two in the cavalry; after which I have 
beeq dawdling about St. Petersburg; then I married Marfa 
Petrovna, and went .and lived in the country. That’s my 
biography 1" 

** You gamble, I think ? ” 

** 1 gamble ? No; call me a cardsharper, if you like.” 
**Used you to cheat at cards?” 

*' Of course I did.” 

** You have had your face slapped, have you not ? ’* 

" I have. Why do you want to knew ? ” 

"’i^ell now, you might fight a duel; there’s a sensation for you.” 
“I can't raise any objections on that score. But 1 am really 
not up in pliilosophic discussions. 1 must tell you that 1 spe¬ 
cially came'here on account of the fair sex.” 

" As soon as you had buried Marfa Petrovna ? ” 

Svidrigai'loff smiled. ** Well, yes,” he replied, with extra 
ordinary candour. *' You seem shocked at what 1 am telling 
you ? ” ' 

"Are you astonished that debauchery should .shock me?” 

” Why should 1 fight shy, please ? Why give up dealings 
with the fair sex, considering that I like it ? It is, at all events, 
occupation.” Kaskolnikofi rose. He felt ill at ease, and 
regretted having gone there. SvidrigaTlofT struck him as the 
most depraved scoundrel in existence. "You had better stop 
a little longer. Have some tea. Sit down, do. 1 am going 
to tell you something. Shall I tell you how a low woman has 
tried to convert me ? That would be a kind of reply to your 
first queltion, considering that your sister is involved in this. 
May 1 begin ? We shall,4t all events, kill time.” 

** You may, but I trust you-” 

** Don’t alarmed i Evep in the case of a man as v^ous 
as I am, Euxodia Romanovna can only inspire the profoundest 
esteem. I believe I underspind her, and I take credit to 
myself in consequence. But you know, Irhen one does not 
know people very well, one is liable to be mistaken, and that 
is just what has happened to me in connection with your 
sister. Deuce take ^ 1 but why sAould she be so handsome ? 
Is that my fault? In a word, a most irrepressible caprke was 
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originally at the bottom of it I ought to tell you that Marfa 
Petrovna did not mind so ftiuch alwut the country-wenches. 
Well, somebody got ut as %dy*s maid, a girl from a neigh¬ 
bouring village. Her name was Paracha. She was very ptetty, 
but a perfect fool; her tears, her shrieks, 'brought a^ut a 
regular to-do. One day, aft^ dinner, Euxodta Romanovna 
took me aside, and, looking at me with gleaming eyes, insisted 
that I should leave Paracha alone. That was, I believe, the 
first time we ever had a private chat Naturally I was eager 
to comply with her request, I did my best to appear affected, 
vexed; in a word, I was thoroughly conscientious in what 
I did. 

**Prom that time we often used to have private interviews, 
when she used to read me a lecture, would implore m^ ^with 
tearful eyes to change my mode of life. Yes with tearful 
eyes I That will tell to what extent a passion for proselytism 
can go with young women. Of course 1 attributed all my 
shortcomings to my unlucky star. I posed as a man longing 
for light, and finally I used an instrument which never fails in 
its effect on the feminine heart: in other words—flattery. I 
hope you will not be angry if I add that Euxodia Romanovna 
did not turn a deaf ear to the eulc^y I lavished on her. Un¬ 
fortunately, I spoiled the whole thing by my impatience and 
want of discretion. Whilst talking with your sister, I ought to 
have put some kind of damper on my eyes. My way of 
looking frightened her to the extent of becoming odious. 
Without going into details, let it suffice to say that a rupture 
took place between us. As a result, I committed still further 
indiscretions. I indulged in offensive criticism at *thc 
expense of proselytizers. Paracha was more than once the 
cause of unpleasantness and so on; in a word, iny ^existence 
was becoming quite a ridiculous one. 

** My dear Rodion Romanovitch, if you had only seen your 
sister’s eyes on those occasions, you would know how they can 
flash from time to time. I assure you that her looks haunted 
roe even in my sleep; things had got so bad that I could ho 
longer bear to h^r the rustling of her dress. 1 really 
thought I should have had an epileptic fit. I never would 
have believed that infatuation c^uld have got such a hold 
upon me. It was absolutely necessary 1 should become recon¬ 
ciled with Euxodia Romanovna, and r^onciliation was im¬ 
possible! Fancy what 1 did then! You haye no idea to 
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what degree of imbecility anger can lead a man i Never do 
anything when you are in that^state, Rodion Romanovitcli. 
Knowing that Euxodia was, to ^all intents and purposes, a 
[)aupcr (forgive me! I really do not mean tliat—but, after all, 
what is a wordiO, that she depended on her exertions, that 
both her mother and yourself Vere on her bands (hang it! 
you are still scowling!), I made up ray mind to offer her 
the whole of my fortune (I could have realized thirty thousand 
roubles at the time), and to propose that we should elope to 
St. Petersburg. Once there, 1 need scarcely add, 1 would 
have sworn eternal love, and so on, and so on. 

** Would you believe it ? I was so smitten with her at this 
time that, if she had said * Kill or poison Marfa Petrovna and 
marry me,* 1 would have done so there and then! But the 
catastrophe you are acquainted with put a stop to all that, and 
you can imagine how furious 1 was on hearing that my wife 
had arran^d a marriage between Euxodia Romanovna and 
that miserable pettifogger, Looshin; for, on the whole, your 
sistei^ would have done better to have accepted my offers than 
throw herself awajr on such a fellow. Am I right ? 1 see you 
have been listening very attentively^most interesting young 
man-** 

Svidrigailoff struck a heavy blow on the table. He was very 
red, and, although he had hardly drunk two glasses of cham¬ 
pagne, intoxication was beginning to show its effects on him. 
Kaskolnikoff noticed it, and determined to make the most of 
this circumstance to find out the secret Intentions of the man 
he looked upon as his most dangerous enemy. ** Well, after all 
that, 1 no longer doubt that you have come here after my 
sister,” he declared all the more boldly as he wished to throw 
Svidrigailoff off ins guard. 

The latter did his best to destroy the effect produced by his 
statements: “Nonsensei»Hid I not tell you. Besides, your 
sister can*t bear the sight of me.** 

**Of that 1 am persuaded, but that is not the Jbint, 
however.'* « 

** Are you really persuaded that she canqot bear the sight of 
me?** resumed Svidrigailoff with a leer and a mocking smile. 
*' You are right, she does no^ love me; but never make sure of 
what passes between husband and wife, or between a lover and 
his mistress. Tber^ is always some little nook hidden from 
the world at (aigeb and only known to the interested parties. 
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Would you dare to affirm that Euxodia Romanovna used to 
view me with disfavour ?" • • 

** Certain words in your 6wn statement prove fo me that, 
even at this moment, you have disbooourabie intentions jvith 
reference to Dounia, and that you purpose putting them mto 
effect as soon as ever you can.*^ « 

**What? I have dropped statements of that character?" 
repliiKl Svidrigaiioff, who had suddenly become very anxious, 
without, however, taking exception to the epithet with which 
his intentions were qualified. 

**Why, at this very moment your ulterior intentions are 
apparent. Why are you so afraid ? Whence this sudden fear 
you manifest at this moment?" 

" 1 afraid ? Afraid of you ? What fable are you favouring 
me with? It is you rather, my dear friend, who ought fb*fear 
me. Besides, I am intoxicated, I feel it; a little more, and 1 
should have let slip more nonsense. Deuce tak| the wine I 
You there, some water!” He seized the bottle, and without 
any kind of ceremony, threw it out of the window. Philip 
brought some water. " All that is so much absurdity,” went 
on Svidrigaiioff, wetting •a towel, which he afterwards passed 
over his face; “ indeed, 1 am able to dispel every one of your 
suspicions. Do you know that I am going to get married ? ” 

” You have already told me as much ” 

** I have ? I must have forgotten it then. But, when I spoke 
to you about my pending marriage, I could only do so with 
more or less uncertainty, for at that time nothing was at yet 
certain. The thing is settled now, and, if 1 were free at this 
moment, I would take you to the house of my intended? I 
should like to know if you approve of my selection. The 
dickens! I have only ten minutes left. 1 should*like, how¬ 
ever, to tell you the story of my marriage, which ^s an in¬ 
teresting one. Well, do you persist in going?” 

** No; now I intend to stick to you.” 

“To stick to me? We shall.see, dear friend I Of course 
you shall know* my future wife, but not now, for we must*be 
thinking of separating. You tc^ the rights I to the left You 
may have heard talk of Madame Resslich, at whose house 1 
am lodging for the present ? She has hatched it all for me. 
'Time hangs heavy on your hanas,* she used to say, *and that 
will be a temporary distradlion.' I am, i^is quite true, a sulky 
ind soured man. You think, perhaps, I am ch^srful? Do not 
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run aw<iy with that idea, my temper is a morose one; 1 injure 
no Hme, however, although 1 sometimes spend thdree con* 
secutive days alone, without sf»eaking to anybody* That 
hus^y, Resslich, has some ideas ot her own ; she reckons that 
I shall soon be sick of my wife, that 1 shall leave her in her 
change, for her to do as she likes. I heard from her that the 
father, a former Government official, is infirm; that for the last 
three years he has lost the use of his legs, and does not get out 
of his easy-chair; that the mother is a very intelligent woman; 
that the son serves somewhere in the provinces, and does not 
help his parents; that the eldest daughter is married and never 
writes home. These good people have two young nephews on 
their bands, and their youngest daughter has been taken away 
from the High School before she had finished her education; 
sheill be sixteen in a month—that is the one meant for me. 

“ Provided with these particulars, 1 call on the family in the 
capacity of country gentleman, widower, in possession of 
friends and means. My fifty years do not seem to raise the 
least ^objection. You should have seen me talking with papa 
and mamma ! It was really too good! The young lady enters, 
wearing a short dress, and bows, blushing like a peony (I 
diresay she had some little preliminary drill). 1 don’t know 
what your taste is in the matter of female faces; but, in my 
opinion, these sixteen years, these yet childlike eyes, this 
timidity, these modest tears, all have more charm than beauty; 
besides, the little thing is very pretty, with her fair hair, her 
wayward curls, her ruddy and slightly pouting lips, her tiny 
feet. In a word, we have become acquainted, 1 mentioned 
that family affairs made it necessary to hasten my marriage, 
and the following day, that was the day before yesterday, we 
were betrothed. When 1 call there now, she remains seated on 
my knee^ the whole of my visit, and 1 kiss her momentarily. 
She blushes, without, ho\^fiver, objecting; her mother has no 
doubt given her to understand that a future husband may in* 
dulge in such little familiapties. Taken in that ligh%the 
privileges of betrothal are scarcely less agreeable than those of 
matrimony. 

'*1 may truthfully say that the natural and the true arc 
equally balanced in this little maid 1 1 have talked twice with 
her, she is by no means wanting in understanding; she has a 
sly way of looking at me which fires me wholly. Her face is 
somewhat like that of the Madonna Sisiinc. You may have 
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Doticed the finciful expression which Raphael has given to 
that virginal face? She is something like it The d^y follolring 
the betrothal I bought for my future wife presents to the value 
of fifteen hundred roubles: diamonds, pearls, and a silver- 
mounted dressing-case; you should have seen her slight 
Madonna like countenance bedm 1 Even yesterday, I waa not 
backward in taking her upon my lap; she blushed, and 1 saw in 
her eyes little tears she strove to hide. We were left together, 
then she threw her arms round my neck, and, in hugging me, 
swore that she would be to me a good, obedient, and faithful 
spouse, that she would make me happy, that she would devote 
to me every moment of her life, and that, in return, she would 
ask of me but one thing —mjf esteem/ want no presents 1* 
she said. To hear a little angel of sixteen, with cheeks bi|rning 
with virginal modesty, make you a similar declaration, with 
tears of enthusiasm in her eyes, acknowledge yourself, is not 
that delicious? Listen, 1 purpose introducing jrou to my 
betrothed, only I cannot do so immediately.” 

“In a word, this unnatural difference in your ages trhets 
your sensuality ? Is it por^sible you can seriously think of con¬ 
tracting such a marriage ?"* ^ 

“You are an austere moralist!” sneered Svidrigailoff. 
“Where will virtue build its nest? Haht hah I Do you 
know that your exclamations of indignation amuse me very 
much?” Then he called Philip, and, after having p.iid for his 
refreshments, rose. “ I very much regret,” he continued, “ not 
to be able to enjoy *your company any longer, but we shall 
meet again—only wait a little longer.” 

He left the traktir. Raskolnikoff followed him. Svfdri- 
gailofTs intoxication disappeared visibly; his brows contracted, 
he appeared lost in thought, like a man on the point pf under¬ 
taking an extremely impurta'ht thing. For some moments a 
kind of impatience was observable in* his movements, whilst his 
language was getting caustic and aggressive. All this seemed Co 
justify Raskolnikovs apprehensions more and more; he, 
therefore, resolved to follow this troublesome individual Tlfey 
reached the street tpgether. • 

“We part here. You go to the right and I to the left, or 
v/ce versd. Good-bye, my fneml, till we meet again I” And 
he went in the direction oi^ the Haymarkeu 
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CHAPTEIfl IV. 

I 

RAi^KOLNiKorr followed close behind Svidrigalloff. 

“What are you doing?" the latter exclaimed, turning round. 
** I thought 1 had told you- ** 

“It means that 1 have made up my mind to go with you.” 

“What?” 

Roth stopped, and, for a moment, took each other’s measure. 

“You have told me enough in your half-tipsy condition,” 
retorted Raskolnikoil, “to convince me that, far from having 
renounced your odious intentions on the subject of my sister, 
you are now more than ever infatuated. I am aware that my 
sister received a letter this morning. So you, evidently, have 
not aflowed the grass to grow under your feet since your arrival 
in St. Petersburg. I can quite understand your having secured 
a wife in yq|ur wanderings. That, of course, is nothing. But 

1 am anxious to m^ke sure-” It is doubtful whether 

Raskblnikoff could have stated what he wanted to make 
sure of. 

“Indeed 1 Now, do you wish me lb call for the police?” 

“Call, by all means! " 

They stopped once more, continuing their scrutiny. Svidri- 
gailofTs face at last changed expression. Seeing that his threat 
did not in any way intimidate Ra-skolnikoff, he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed in the merriest and friendliest tone: “ You are a funny 
fellow! 1 did not speak to you about your afiairs on purpose, 

notwithstanding the natural curiosity it has aroused in me. 
1 ifanted to postpone doing so till some later period; but, to 
tell you the truth, you would make a saint swear. Come 
along with me^ but I roust tell you that I am only going 
indoors to get some money; I shall then take a vehicle to go 
and spend the evening in eKe Islands. Why should you follow 
me, therefore?” ^ 

“ I have something to do at your house, but it is not t<%our 
robms, but to Sophia Semenovna’s, that 1 amf going. 1 must 
go and apologize for not having turned up,at her stepmother’s 
funeral” 

“ Just as you please, but ^Sophia Semenovna is away from 
home. She has taken the three children with her to an old 
lady’s whom I have known for some time, and who is at the 
head of several orphanages. I have caused this dame the 
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grettest pletnire in handing to her tome little money for 
Catherine Ivanovna’s babies,*in addition to some pecuniary 
aid for the use of her hoihes; lastly, 1 have told her the 
whole of Sophia Semenovna’s story, without omitting a s^gle 
detail. It pr^uced an indescribable effect That is why Sophia 
Semenovna has been invited tcacall to-day at the —^ Mansion, 
where the lady in question has been temporarily staying since 
her return from the country." 

** That does not matter, I shall call on her all the same.” 
"Do as you please, only I won’t accompany you; what 
would be the good ? But do you know 1 am positive that you 
mistrust me, because up to the present I have been considerate 
enough not to bother yon with ticklish questions ? You know 
what I am alluding to, of course ? 1 venture to say that you 
look upon luy discretion as something extraordinary 1 S 6 *you 
had better be considerate by way of gratitude I ’’ 

** Do you think it considerate to listen at keyholes 7 ” 

** Hah 1 bah 1 1 should have been surprised if you had not 
said that 1 " replied Svidrigailoff with a smile. " If you tMnk it 
is dot allowable for people to listen at keyholes, but that they 
may assassinate old women when so disposed, and as a 
magistrate might not be of that way of thinking, you had better 
be off to America as soon as possible 1 Be off at once, young 
nun t There may yet be time. 1 am speaking in all sincerity. 
Is it money you want? If so, I can supply your travelling- 
expenses." 

*‘I am not thinking about that," replied Raskolnikoff 
disdainfully. 

" I understand: you are asking yourself if you have aoted 
ethically, as it behoves a man and a dttzen. You ought to 
have asked yourself that question before ; at the piesent time 
it is somewhat of an anachronism, hah { hah 1 If you think you 
have been guilty of a crime, you should blow your brains out, 
that’s what you want to do, is it note" 

"Jt seems to me that you are doing your very best to 
irritate me in tb« hope 1 may free you of my presence." • 
"Oh! you eccentric man! But here we are, be kind 
enough to ascend. * Look, here* is Sophia Semenovna’s door, 
there is nobody within! Don’t you believe me? Ask the 
KapemaiumofiTs, she leaves her*kcy with them. Why, here 
comes Madame Kapremastimoff herselC Well? What? (She 
is slightly deat) Has Sophia SemenovnSi gone out ? Where 
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is sbe gone to ? Are jrou satisfied now ? She is not at home^ 
and^she won’t probably come back till late in the evening. 
Now then, ^ome into my rooms. * Did you not intend calling 
on me at the same time ? This is my set Madame Resslich 
is {one out. That woman has always a thousand and one 
things to attend to, but she is* an excellent woman, I assure 
you; she might, perhaps, be of use to you if you were a Utde 
more reasonable. You see what I am doing. 1 take from 
my desk a five-per-cent bond (look at the lot left), which I 
shall convert this very day into cash. Have you had a good 
look ? I have done here, 1 lock my desk, I lock my rooms, 
and here we are once more on the staircase. If you like, we 
will take a cab, as I am going to the Islands. Would not a 
short drive tempt you ? You hear me tell the coachman to 
take^metothe Pointe d'Elaguine. You still refuse? Come, 
let me tempt you. The rain threatens, but never mind, we 
can have the hood up-" 

By this Gme Svidrigailoff was in the vehicle. In spite of 
his excessive distrust, Raskolnikoff thought that there could 
be no danger in delay. Without, therefore, saying anything, 
he turned round and once more went in the direction of the 
Hkymarket. Had he looked round, he might have seen 
that Svidrigailoff, after having gone a short distance in the cab, 
got out and paid the driver. But the youtvg man advanced 
without doing so. He had soon got round the comer, and, as 
was his habit when alone, sank in a profound reverie. Having 
reached the bridge, he stopped at the raiKng. and kept his eyes 
fixed on the canal. Not far off stood his sister Euxodia, care¬ 
fully watching him. After having made his way over the 
bridge, he parsed close, without, however, seeing her. Donn- 
elchka, on the contrary, at sight of her brother, experienced a 
feeling of surprise and of anxiety, • For a moment she stopped, 
asking herself whether th^ should address him, but suddenly 
perceived Svidrigailoff rapidly approaching her from the diie.:- 
tion of the Haymarket He was advancinjg prudentlyjjand 
mysteriously, stopped on the* pavement, avoiding the Im^ge, 
thus doing hia Ixst to escape^ Raskolnikoffa gaze. He lud 
already noticed Dounia, and now beckohed her. The girl 
thought, he was calling her to him, and telling her to avoid 
attracting Rodion Romanofitch’s attention. Obedient to 
Svidriga'uoffs lignali^ Dounia quickly withdrew fiom her 
brother and tHe former. 
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**Conie ft tittle quicker,** whispered Svidrigatiofr. ftm 
very ptirticular that Rodion RCunanovitch should know nothing 
of our interview. 1 ought td tell you that he hunted me up 
some short time ago in a iraktir close by, and that 1 had, all 
the trouble in the world to get rid of him, He knows that I 
have written to you, and suspects something. Surely jrou 
can't have told him, and yet, if not you, who can ? " 

“ Now that we have turned the corner/* interrupted Dounia, 
“my brother will no longer be able to see us. 1 most tell 
you that 1 cannot come any farther with you. Tell me every¬ 
thing here; whatever you may have to say can very well be 
said in the street.” 

“ Excuse me, but private matters cannot be very well men* 
tioned in an open thoroughfare; secondly, you ought to see 
Sophia Semenovna; thirdly, 1 must show you certain pa^jt^rs ] 
lastly, if you should refuse to come to my rooms, I shall refuse 
every explanation, and move off in a trice. But, pray, don't 
forget that 1 am the depository of a very singular secret affect¬ 
ing yuur deaily beloved brother.” * 

Dounia remained undecided, and cast a searching look on 
Svidrigailoff. “What art you afraid of?” observed the latter 
tranquilly. “ We are not in the country here. And even la 
the country you did me more harm than I you-——” 

“ Does ^phia Semenovna know ? ” 

*'l have not told her a single word—in fact, 1 very much 
doubt whether she is at home just now. And yet she must be. 
She has been burying her stepmother to-day, and on such an 
occasion people don’t go out calling, 1 shall for the present 
say nothing about the matter to anybody; and I regret, Id a 
certain extent, having mentioned anything about it to you. In 
cases of this kind, the slightest word heedlessly propped it 
almost tantamount to an accusation. 1 live close by* here, in 
the house you see there. Here is* 9 ur porter, he knows me 
very well: do you see ? he gives the salute. He sees 1 am 
with a lady, and 1 dare aay he already caught your Cioe. 
That ought to set you at ease, supposing you to mistrust iae. 
Excuse my blunt way of speaking. This is my place, and 1 
am only a^arated flom Sophia ^menovna's lodging by a thin 
partition. The whole fiat is inhabited by different lodgers. 
Why, tb^ be so childishly frightined ? Is there anything to 
very terrible about me ? ** * 

Svidrigailoff essayed an easy smile, but his iice reftssed to 
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obey him. His heart beat load, his breast was oppressed. He 
did'liis best to speak up to hide bis iucreasing agitatH>n, a 
heedless precaution, for Dounetchka did not observe anything 
special about him; his last words had irritated the high- 
minded girl to such an extent that she could think of nothing 
beyond tne insult to her self-respect. 

** Although 1 know you to be a man without honour, 1 am 
not in the least afraid of you. Sliow the way 1 ** she said in a 
tone of voice, the calm of which was belied by the excessive 
pallor of her countenance. 

Svidrigailofif stopped at Sonia’s door. Allow me to make 
sure whether she is in. No, slie is not. 'I'hat’s awkward 1 
But 1 know that she will shortly be home again. She is 
only gone out to see a lady on the subject of the orphans 
8he*'1h so interest in. I have also had to do with the 
same case. If Sophia Semenovna does not come back within 
ten minute^, and you insist on speaking with her, 1 will send 
her to you this very day. There is my set: two rooms. 
MadSme Resslich, my landlady, lives on the other side of that 
door. Now, just look heie, I purpose showing you my prin¬ 
cipal papers: Close to my bedroom—which is this—there are 
unoccupied rooms. Pay attention—for you must get the right 
bearings of the place." The two furnished rooms forming 
Svidriga'iioflTs lodging were fairly spacioua Dounetchka 
inspected them with considerable mistrust, but she discovered 
nothing of a dubious character either in the furniture or the 
arrangement of the place. She might, however, have noticed 
Svidrigai'lofl* was quartered between two other partly-occupied 
sets of rooms. To get to his own, he was obliged to go 
.through two nearly-empty ones, which formed part of bis land- 
itor'* occupancy. Opening the door of his bedroom he 
showed flounetchka the empty set. The girl hesitated on the 
threshold, not understanding why she was requested to make 
an inspection, but Svidrigailoff soon set her at rest on that 

<l|h]St look at that second big room. Look at that locked 
doo% You see that chair, the only one in the place? 1 
mov% it there from my own room, to be a1[>Ie to listen under 
comfortable conditions. Sophia Semenovna's table stands jai$ 
on the other side of that door. The girl sat there, and was 
talking confidentially^ with Rodion ’Romanovitch, whilst 1 was 
lining in this chair listening to their conversation. I spent here 
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two fuccesstve evenings, and, on each evening; two successive 
hours. So you can imagine 4 a 

thing or twa What do you think about it ? " 

** Were you eavesdropping ? ** 

** I was. Now let us return to my own room. There is rx>t 
even sitting-accommodation berQ.” 

He once more conducted Euxodia Romanovna to his 
parlour, and offered the girl a scat near the table. As for hint' 
seif, he sat ai a respectful distance from her, but his eyes had 
the selfsame look which had so greatly frightened Dounetchka 
some time previously. I'he latter shuddered, in spite of the 
self-possession she was doing her best to make a show of, and 
once more cast a nn^trusting look around. The isolated posi¬ 
tion of SvidrigailofiTs room particularly struck her. She wau» 
most anxious to inquire whether the landlady was within,,hut 
her pride would not permit her to formulate such a question. 
Besides, her anxiety on the subject of her personal safety wai 
as nothing in comparison to that other anxiety vpbich was 
gnawing at her heart. ^ 

‘*ljere is >our letter,” she commenced, laying it on the. 
table. ^*Can the thing y^u have wriiten about, be possible? 
You insinuate that n.> brother has committed a crime. Youjr 
insinuations are but too clear, therefore do not endeavour to 
have recourse to subterfuge. I may as well tell you that 1 
had already heard talk of this absurd tale—of which, by-thc-by, 

1 do not believe one word—long before 1 was favoured with 
your pretended revelafjjions. They are as ridiculou i as they 
are monstrous. I know all about these suspicions, and I also 
know bow they have been generated. You have no kind pf 
proof, although you have promised to do so— therefore speak 
up I But I warn you that I shall not believe you.” Dounetchki^l 
pronounced these words with ^xtreme rajiidity, and for,a iime,^ 
the emotion she experienced brought Jblushes to her face. 

** If you did not believe me, how ctuld you have resolved 
upon coming here alone ? VV'hy have you come at all ? From 
sheer curiosity ? Surely not ? ” * 

“ Pray do not torture me—speak out 1" 

** One thing I must admit, and^hat is that you are a plotky 
giii 1 really thought at first that you might have asked Mr. 
Kkconmikhio to have accompaniod you. One thing 1 was 
oertaia of-—namely, that, if he did not come with you, he would 
not have followed you. That was very sensible on your part— 
o » 
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doubtless you did not wish to offend Rodion Romanovitch 
Itp other respects everything about you is divine. But as for 
your brot 1 )er, what shall I say ? < You saw him just now your¬ 
self. What did you think of him ? ” 

Surety you are not basing your accusation on such a slight 
fopndalion ? " * 

*‘fiy no means—but on Rodion Ronianovitch’s own words. 
He came two successive days to spend his evening here with 
Sophia Semenovna. I showed you where they were seated 
He made a complete revelation to the girl. In other words, 
he is a murderer. He murdered an old usurious money-lender, 
with whom he had pledged various articles. A few moments 
after the murder, the victim’s sister, a huckstress, by name of 
Elizabeth, came in by accident, and she was likewise murdered. 
T 6 *effect his purpo-ie, he made use of a hatchet he had brought 
with him. Theft was his intention, and thei't was his act—he 
took money and various other things. This is what he told 
Sophia Semenovna, word for word. She alone knows the 
scctet, but she has had no share in the deed On the contrary, 
on hearing the account, she was every bit as much frightened as 
you are now yourself. Be easy, s)ie will not denounce your 
brother.’* 

** Impossible 1 ” stammered the panting girl with pallid lips 
** impossible! he had no kind of reason, not the slightest motive 
to commit such a crime. The thing is false! ” 

'* The theft, however, gives the key to the murder. He stole 
money and jewels. It is true that h^ owns himself having 
touched neither the one nor the other, and that he had hidden 
them under a stone, where they still remain. But he did that 
because he was afraid to use them.” 

V “ Is it at all likely that he has stolen ? Can he even have 
had sueh thoughts } " cried Dougia, quickly rising. ** You know 
him, you have seen him} do you think be can be a thief?” 

**l'hat class, Euxodia Romanovna, contains many varietiea 
In a general way of speaking, thieves are conscious of their 
finUt: and yet I have heard speak of a roan of noble%haracter 
who had robbed his own lackey. How can ‘we judge? Y’our 
brother may have thought diat he was committing a' praise¬ 
worthy act I, like you, would most assuredly have turned a 
deaf ear to this story, had I heard it indirectly, but 1 could ^ 
doubt the evidence of my own earn. Where may you be going 
to, Ettxadia Romanovna?” 
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**1 must see Sophia Semenovna,*’ Dounetchka replied in 
feeble voice. ** Whereabouts il her door? She may be back 

by this time, and I must see h%r at all costs. She idust-” 

Euxodia Romanovna could say no more. She was literally 
stifling. * 

According to all appearances^ Sophia Semenovna will not^be 
back before night. Her absence was not to have been a long 
one. But, as she has not yet returned, she is likely to be very 
late.” 

Ah, is that the way you tell falsehoods? You have been- 
lying, 1 see you have said nothing but untruths! 1 do not 
believe you! no, I do not believe you!” exclaimed Doun* 
etchka, in an outburst of passion, depriving her of self-control. 
Almost fainting, she sank on a chair which Svidrigailofl* had 
hastened to offer her. • • 

Euxodia Romanovna, what is the matter with you ? Pluck 
up your spirits! Here’s some water; take a roouthfuL” He 
sprinkled her face with water. The girl irembied.*and once 
more came to herself. '* It produced some effect,'' Svidrigrflo/f 
mufinured to himself, with knitted brows. Euxodia Roman¬ 
ovna, be calm 1 Remember that Rodion Romanovitch has 
friends. We will save him; we will extricate him. Would yofl 
wish me to leave the country with him ? I have means, and, 
in three days hence, I can realize my capital. Ai for the act 
itself, your brother will do all kinds of good deeds which shall 
wipe it out ; don’t be uneasy about that. He may vet become 
a great man. What is the matter with you ? How do you fee) 
now ? ” 

“Wretch ! to mock at such a time 1 Leave me.” • 

“And where do you intend to go?” 

“To him. Where is he? You know, do you not? Why is 
that door shut? We came ia that way, and now it istocked. 
When did you lock it ? " 

“ I did not think it advisable for the house to hear what we 
were talking about Why go in ^search of your brother, in 
your present coikdition? Do you want to bring about bi# 
destruction? Such a step would drive him beside himself, and 
he would denounce iflmsdf. Besides, rememl>er, if you please, 
that he is being watched, and that the slightest imprudence on 
your part would be fatal to him. Wait a little longer. 1 saw 
biro and spoke to him just itow; there is yet time to save him. 
Sit damp, and we will examine together wHat has to be done 
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It was to go into this matter privately with you that 1 asked 
yoti to cojne here. But pray sit down 1 ** 

*‘How can you succeed in laving him? Is such a thing 
possible?” Dounia sat down. Svidrigailofftook a chair beside 
her. 

PThat all depends on yoiQ and on you alonej” he com* 
menccd in a low tone. His eyes sparkled, his agitation was 
such that he could hardly speak. Dounia, frightened, moved 
some distance away from him. ** You—one word from you, 
and he is saved! ” be continued, trembling in every limb. “ 1 
—I will save him. I have both money and friends. He shall 
go abroad forthwith, and I myselt will procure him a passport. 
1 will get two; one for him and one for me. I have friends on 
whose devotion and intelligence I can rely. What say you ? 
I can also get a passport for you, and for your mother. W^hy 
think of Razoumikhin at all ? My love is surely worth his. I 
love you (Jevotedly. I^t me but kiss the hem of your garment! 
Pr^, do 1 The rustling of your dress affects me beyond con- 
tron Speak, and I will execute your behests, whatever they 
may be I I will do wonders! Your wishes shall be mine. But 
not look like that; for, let me teil you, you are killing mel" 
He was beginning to rave. It seemed as though aberration 
of mind was setting in. Dounia, with a bound, reached the 
door, which she commenced shaking with all her might. 
** Open 1 open! ” she exclaimed, hoping she might l^ heard 
from without. *'Open, 1 sayl Is there nobody about the 
p'ace?” • 

Svidrigailoff rose. He had now in part recovered his self- 
possession, A bitter, mocking smile hovered on his yet- 
quivering lips. “ Nob^y is near,*’ he said slowly; '*my land¬ 
lady has gone out, and you are wrong to shout thus; you are 
giving fourseif needless trouble.^ 

** VVhere is the key ? ,Open the door at once—at once, you 
base man I '* 

“ 1 have lost the key, I cannot find it." 

' **Then this is a snare?” cried Dounia,ipale as a spectre, 
and, rushing to a distant p^ of the room, she barricaded 
herself behind a small table accident bid placed within her 
reach. Then she became still, without ceasing to fix her lopk 
on her enemy, whose slightest movements she surveyed 
Standing bolt-upright on the othfir side of the room, Svidri- 
gftUoff (ud n;^ budge from his posirion. To all outward appear* 
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ance, he had once more regained complete self^ontrol. Never* 
tbcless, his face remained pale,Hmd bis smile continued to dhfy 
the girl. 

**Just now yon made use of the word, * snare,* Euxodia 
Romanovna. If there really be such a thing, you must oc 
aware that all my precautions ai^ taken. Sophia Semenovng is 
away from home. Five other rooms separate us from Kaper* 
nasumoff's set. Also, I am at least twice as strong as you are, 
independently of which 1 have nothing to tear, for, should you 
lodge a complaint against me, your brother would be lost. 
Besides, nobody would believe you, every appearance is dead 
against a young woman who goes alone to a man's house. 
And, even supposing you were to forget your brother, you could 
prove nothing. To prove a crnninal assault, Etixodia Roman¬ 
ovna, is a very difficult matter." •• 

** Wretch 1" exclaimed Dounia in a low voice vibrating with 
indignation. ^ 

“ Be it so I but remember tliat up to the present moment I 
have simply argued from your own standpoint Personally, I 
hold the same opinion you do, and consider such an assault an 
abominable crime. What 4 have said on the subject, w^as done 
to reassure your conscience in case you—in rase you might Si 
your own freewill consent to save your brother in the way ,1 
propose. You may justify yourself on the score of circum¬ 
stances, or even main force, if it were absolutely necessary to 
use the word. Rcdcct : your brother's and mother’s fates are 
in your bands. I will be your slave the remainder ol my days. 
1 will wait here." 

He now sat down on the sofa some eight stei^m from Dounia. 
The girl ftlt cenain that the man's resolution was an unalter¬ 
able one. Besides, she knew what he wax .Suddenly she 
drew a revolver from her poclsei, cocked it, and placdB it on 
the table within easy reach. At sl^ht of this, Svidriganoff 
uttered a cry of surprise, and made a sudden forward move- 
merit. so that's your answer; 1" he said with a malicious 

smile. ''Well, that changes the situation completely! Yo« 
singularly lighten my bark, Euxpdia Romanovna i But pray 
where did you get th^t revolver? Has Mr. Rarxiumikhln per¬ 
haps lent it to you ? Why, it's mine—I recognize it 1 1 had 
hunted for it without being able*to find it The shooting* 
lessons I gave you in the country were not quite wasted.** 

** This revolver was not yours, but Marfii Pttrovna'i^ whom 
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you killed, you vile man ! Nothing was yours in her bouse. 1 
to6k possession ot it as soon suf 1 commenced to suspect what 
you were'capable of. Move bift a single step nearer, and 1 
swear that 1 will shoot you! ” Dounia, now beside herself, 
was getting ready, in case of necessity, to put her threat into 
execution. *- 

*‘Well, and how about your brother? It is only out of 
curiosity I put that question,” said Svidrigailolf, continuing in 
the same position. 

** Denounce him if you like 1 But do not stir, or I’ll fire t 
You have poisoned your own wife, as 1 know full well, you are 
yourself a murderer! ” 

“Are you quite sure that I poisoned Marfa Petrovna?” 

Yes 1 you yourself led me to believe as much; you spoke 
to'die about poison. I know you procured some. It was you 
—most certninly you—infamous manl” 

'*£vcn^5upposing such a thing were true, I must have done 
it for you—you were the cause.” 

‘•You He I 1 have always—always detested you,” 

“ You seem to have torgotten, Euxodia Romanovna, how in 
vour zeal for my conversion, you bent over me with languish- 
fng looks. I read it in your eyes—it was evening-time—do 
y.ou remember? The moon was shining—the nightingale was 
singing.” 

“ You lie! (Anger caused Dounia’s eyes to flash.) You lie! 
slander.” 

“ I lie, say you ? Very well then, i lie! I have lied all 
along. Women do not like being reminded of such trifles,” he 
went on with a smile. “ 1 know that you will fire, you pretty 
little monster. Fire away ' ” 

Dounia aimed, waiting for his slightest movement to fire. 
A deafhly pallor covered the<girl’s face; her lower lip was 
quivering with the quivqi”of passion, and her large black eyes 
flashed fire. Never had she seemed so beautiful to Svidrigailolf 
before. He advanced a st^p. A report followed, ^be'ball 
had grazed his head and gone and imbedded itself in the wall 
behind. She stopped. , * 

“Only a wasp’s sting I” lie observed' with a slight laugh. 
*'It was ray head she aimed at——. What’s this? Bloodrl” 
He drew out his handkerchief to wipe away a trickling streak 
running down his right temple; the ^11 had grazed the skin 
of the cranium. Dounia lowered her weapon, and regarded 
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Svidriga^off with a kind of stupor. She seemed incapable^of 
realizing what she had just dope. ** I see you have q;iis$ed me 
^fire again—1 am waiting/* went on SvidrigailofT, whose in* 
difforence seemed of a sinister character. “ If you delaji^ I 
shall have time to seize you before you can defend yourself.*' 
With a shudder, DounetchkI rapidly cocked her revolver, 
and once more threatened her persecutor. ** Leave me 1 ” she 
exclaimed in despair, ** I swear 1 shall fire again—I shall kill 
you!" 

**It is indeed impossible you should miss me four paces off. 

But if you don’t kill me, then-” The remainder of his 

thought could easily be read in Svidrigailoflfs glittering eye. 
He advanced another two steps. Dounetchka pulled the 
trigger, the revolver missed fire. ** Your weapon has not b^cn 
properly loaded. Never mind, better luck next time; you nave 
got another cap, so 1*11 wait! ’* 

Standing at two paces from the girl, he fixed on her an 
amorous look, suggestive of his indomitable resolution. Dounia 
concluded that he would rather die than yield up his resolve. 
*'Yes, she would surely kill him, now that he was only two 
paces from her t*' Sufldeftly she threw the revolver away. ^ 
** You refuse to fire!" exclaimed Svidrigailolf amazed, breath* 
ing slowly. The fear of death was perhaps not the heaviest 
burden of which he felt his mind freed; yet he would have 
had difficulty to explain the nature of the relief he experienced. 
He approached Dounia, and gently encircled her waist She 
offered no resistance, *hut, trembling, looked at him with sup¬ 
pliant eyes. He wished to speak, his mouth could produce no 
sound. * 

** Let me go I ** implored Dounia. 

On hearing himself addressed in a key different^fpom her 
former one, SvidrigailofT treifibled. **And you do not then 
love me?'* he asked in hushed accents. Dounia shook her 
hea|l. “And could you not do so? What—never? ’* he con¬ 
tinued with despairing accent • 

“ Never I" was*the murmured reply. • 

For*a moment a terrible struggle was at work in Svidrigaflofifs 
mind. His eyes were fixed on the girl with an unutterable ex¬ 
pression. All at once he remove!^ the arm with which he had 
encircled her waist and, withdrawing rapidly, went and stood 
at the window. “There is Ihe key! '* he sgid after a moment*! 
silence j[he took it out of the left pocket of his co^t laid it 
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un, the table behind him without turning towards Euxodia 
Romanoyna). ** Take it, and 1» gone quickly! ” he went on, 
intently looking out of the window. Dounia approached the 
table to take the key. ** Quick 1 quick I repeated Svidri- 
He had not changed his ^sition, nor looked at her 
her was addressing, but the w6rd ** quick” was pronounced in 
a tone of voice, the meaning of which was not to be mistaken. 

Dounia seized the key, darted to the door, opened it in all 
haste, and quickly left the room. A moment after, she rushed 
as if demented, along the canal hank, in the direction of the 
bridge. Svidrigailoff remained another three minutes near the 
window. At last he slowly turned round, looked about him, 
and passed his hand across hts brow. His features, which a 
stn^ge smile had distorted, revealed the most heartrending 
derpair. Perceiving that there was blood upon his hand, he 
angrily looked at it, wetted a cloth, and washed the wound. 
The revolver which Dotfnia had thrown away had rolled as far 
as door. He picked it up, and began to examine iL It 
was a small old-fashioned threc-chambered weapon, and there 
were still two charges and one rap. After a moment's reflec- 
pon, he thrust the revolver in his* pocket, took his hat, and 
went out. 


CHAPTER V. 

Till ton that night, Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidrigailoflf haunted 
c^ery pot-house and trakfir. Having again met Katia in one 
of these localities, he treated her, as well as the organ-grinder, 
waiters^ and two little dorks, for whom he had contracted a 
strange liking. With reference Ito these last two, he discovered 
that their noses had not <grown straight, that the nose of one of 
them had grown to the right, whereas the nose of the o^er Jiad 
grown to the left. Finally, he permitted himself to be^ndeed 
by them in a tea-garden, to which he paid'^their admissions. 
This establishment, dubbedi Vauxhal), ij'as in reality‘a low 
music-hall. The two clerks met there a few **chums,” with 
whom they commenced have words. Blows very nearly 
followed upon the latter. Svidrigmioff was chosen as umpire; 
After having ii^tenod for about a quarter of an hour to the con¬ 
fusing recriminations of the contending individuals, he.fanded 
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that he gathered one of the clerks to have stolen something, 
which he had sold to a Jew, without having, however, permitt^ 
his companions to have their share of the result of this commero 
cial operation. At last it turned out that the stolen article wa.s 
one of the teaspoons belonging to Vauxhall. It was recogniScU 
by some of the attendants of the place, and the circumstance 
threatened to take a nasty turn, had not Svidrigailoff ct>in> 
pensated the losers. He forthwith rose and left the garden. 
It was then close upon ten. 

'Hie whole of that evening he had not taken a single drop of 
wine; at the Vauxhall he bad confined himself to nothing but 
tea, and that only because custom compelled him to order some 
Ifind of refreshment. The temperature was stifling, and black 
clouds began to pile up in the sky. A violent thunderstorm 
broke about ten. Svidrigailoff got home drenche^ to the akin. 
He locked himself up in his rooms, opened his writing-desk, 
from which he took all his money and tore two or three papers. 
After having put his cash in his pocket, he thought df changing 
his clothes, but, as the rain continued to full, he thought it 
hardly worth while, took his hat and went out, without shutting 
the outer door. He theri^upon went straight to Sonia’s place, 
whom he found within. The girl was not alone; on the con¬ 
trary, she was surrounded by four young children belonging to 
the Kapernasumoffs. Sophia Semenovna was helping them to 
tea. She respectfully received her visitor, looked with surprise 
ai his drenched garments—without, however, any comment. 
At sight of the stranger, all the children scampered off, seized 
with indescriliable fear. Svidrigailoff sat down close to the table, 
and invited Sonia to do the same. The Utter timidly prepased 
to listen to what he had to say. 

**Sophia Semenovna,” he commenced, “1 shall perhaps be 
going to America, and, as ii% ail probability this wilh be our 
last interview, 1 have called to settle a few things. And did 
you go to that lady’s house ? 1 know* what she told you, you 
need not tell me anything about it. (Sophia made a move¬ 
ment and blush^.) People likd that have prejudices. ^ 
far as^your sisters and brother are concerned, they are pro¬ 
vided for, the montsy 1 destined for each of them has been 
entrusted by me to safe hands. Here are the receipts—take 
th*enL Here are, in addition, for ^ourself, three five-per-ccot* 
bonds, repreaenting a sum ef three thousand rouble. 1 am 
anxious that the knowledge of this traosadtioo should remain 

•d 501 
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between us. The money is indispensable to you, Sophia 
Semenovna, for your continuing* to live as you are doing is out 
of the question.” ' 

**You have been so kind to the orphans, to the dead 
woWn, and to myself I" stammered Sonia, “and, if I have 
Bci^cely thanked you up to < the present, do not believe 
that-” 

“ That will do! ” 

“ As to this money, Arcadius Ivanovitch, I am very grateful 
to you, but I am not in want of it now. Having only myself 
to look after, 1 shall always be able to help myself. Do not 
accuse me of ingratitude if I refuse your ofTt'r. And, since you 
are so generously disposed, this money-’* 

“ Take it, Sophia Semenovna, and do not, 1 beg, raise any 
futVher objections, as I have no time to listen to them. Rodion 
Romanovitch has but a choice of two alternatives: either to 
blow his brains out or to go to Siberia.” At these words, 
Sonia bejfan to tremble, and looked at her interlocutor in 
bewilderinent. 

“Don’t be uneasy,” pursued Svidrigailoff, “I know every¬ 
thing from his own lips, and I am no chatterbox, I shall say 
rfothing to any one. You were gloriously inspired when you 
advised him to accuse himself. It is by far the wisest thing he 
could do. And when he goes to Siberia, you are going with 
him, are you not ? In that case you will require mf)ney—you 
uill require money for him, do you understand? The sum 1 
olTer you is meant for him, through your intermediary. You 
have, liesidcs, promised Amalia Ivanovna to pay off what is 
owing to iier. Why, then, Sophia Ivanovna, burden yourself 
always so lightly with similar responsibilities? The debtor of 
this German woman was Catherine Ivanovna, and not you; 
you shtAild have sent the Gcrin^n woin:..n to the very deuce! 
People want some kind of calculation in this life. Now, if to¬ 
morrow or the day after lo-morrow, some one begins by asking 
you questions about me, don't say one word about my visit, 
nor tell any one that I have*given you money. And imw fare¬ 
well** (He rose.) “Remember me to Rodion Romanovitch. 
And, by-the-by, you would db well to entrust your money to 
Mr. Rasoumikhin. You know him, do you not? He is a 
good fellow. Take it to hiiti to-morrow, or when you have the 
opportunity. But, between now ^and then, mind some one 
does not rob you of it" 
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Sonia had risen and fixed an anxious Ijok on her visitor. 
She was very anxious to say ibmething, to put sonys kintf of 
question, but she was frightened, and did not know how to 
commence. ”And do you, then, purpose starting in sqch 
weather as this ? ” 

" When people are going to iVmerica, do they bother about 
the rain 7 Farewell, my dear Sophia ^menovna 1 May you 
live long and happily, for you are useful to others. By-the-by, 
give my regards to Mr. Razoumikhin. Tell him that Arcadius 
Ivanovitch Svidrig.iiloff wishes him well Don't forget." 

When he had left her, Sonia remained weighed down by a 
vague feeling of fear. That same evening, Svidrigailoflf made 
another singular and very unex[>ected call The rain kept on, 
.At twenty minutes past eleven, he presented himself, dripping 
wet, at the house of ins future wife, whose parents occupied a 
small flat in Vasili-OstrofT. He had considerable difficulty in 
gaining admittance, and his appearance at so unrea^nable an 
hour caused at first excessive astonishment. At first it was set 
down as the freak of a drunken roan, but this impressionVas 
of Ihort duration, for when he was so disposed, Arcadius 
Ivanovitch had the mosf taking manners. The thoiightfi^l 
mother brought forward the easy-chair of the invalid father, 
and forthwith opened the conversation with a few ambiguous 
questions. The good lady could never go straight to the 
point; if, for example, she wished to find out when it would 
suit Arcadius Ivanovitch to have the ceremony solemnized, she 
would commence by *putting some pointed question al)oiit 
Paris, or Parisian high-life, in order to bring him little by little 
back to Vasili'Ostroff. On previous occasions this HtfSc 
manoeuvre had succeeded very well; but this time Svidrigailoi! 
showed himself more impatient than usual, and iasisted on 
immediately seeing his affianced, although he was told that siie 
had retired for the night. II is requfift was, liowever, granted. 
He informed the young lady that an important piece of 
busmess required his absence lot some time from St. Peters¬ 
burg, that he had brought her fifteen thousand roubles, and 
that he begged of her to accept ^this trifle, of which for some 
time previously he h&d intend^ to make her a present before 
their marriage. As there was n<^ kind of cohesion between 
this present and his announced departure, it did not seem that 
such a nocturnal visit, in thfi midst of a ppuring rain, was an 
absolulp necessity. 
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{Nevertheless, io spite of their suspicious nature, these ex> 
planationi were well received; indeed, the young lady's parents 
did not show any special surprise as a result of bis peculiar be* 
hainour; chary in respect of questions and exclamations of 
astonishment, they lavished, by way of gratitude, the most 
cdasive thanks—to which the Ihrewd mother added her quota 
of tears. SvidrigallofT rose, kissed bis intended, gently patted 
her cheek, assuring her that he would soon be back again. 
The girl regarded him uneasily, her look betrayed simple 
childish inquisitiveness. Arcadios Ivanovitch noticed the 
look, once more kissed her, and withdrew, thinking, with 
genuine disgust, that his present would surely be kept undpr 
lock and key by that most considerate of mothers. At mid- 
nigl^t he returned to town by the—bridge. The rain had 
ceased, but the wind continued to howL For nearly half an 

hour, Svidrigailoff rambled about the endless -Prospect, 

apparently in search of something. Some time previously he 
hac^ observed on the right-hand side of this street, an hotel, 
which, as far as he could remember, was called the **Adrianople 
Hotel." At last he found it It was a long wooden edifice, 
^here, in spite of the lateness of thd' hour, a light could yet be 
seen. He entered it, and asked a slipshod attendant, whom 
he met in the passage, to show him a room. After having cast 
a glance on Svidrigailoff, the man led him to a small apartment 
situated at the extreme end of the corridor, below the staircase. 
It was the only one at their disposal. 

“ Have you any tea asked SvidrigatloiT. 

“ I can get some made for you." 

What have you got besides ? ” 

" Veal, brandy, and some hiOrt d^otuvrt!* 

*' IiC^me have some tea and veal." 

*'I)o you require anything ^Ise?" asked the attendant 
hesitatingly. 

“Nothing else.” 

The seedy waiter moved away disappointed. % 

^ “This is a queer house, I suppose,” thought Svidrigailofil 
‘*I fancy that I am taken for^some fellow who has beet) to a 
place of amusement, and who has had some fun by the way. I 
should like to know what soft of people put up here.” < 

He lit his candle, and carefully inspe^ed his bedroom.^ It 
was very small, andlso low in the filing that a man of Svidri* 
gailofiPs buit4 could scarcely stand upright in it The ^niture 
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consisted of a very dirty bed, a table of polished wood, and one 
chair. The rotten carpet was«6o dusty that it was difficuU to 
tell its original colour. The staircase cut slanting tifrough the 
ceiling, which made the place look like a garret. Svidrigailoff 
placed his candle on the table, sat down on the edge of ^he 
bed, and became thoughtful. vBut a continued chattering in 
the next apartment at last attracted his attention. He rose, 
took his candle, and peeped through an ot^ening in the par¬ 
tition. In a room, somewhat larger than his own, he saw two 
persons, one of them standing up, the other seated on a chair. 
The former, who was in his shirt-sleeves, had woolly hair, and 
looked angry. He reproached his companion with sobbing 
voice: ** You had no status. You were down on your luck; it 
was I who pulled you out of the mire, and it is 1 who can 
plunge you in it again.” The man thus addressed seemed as 
if desirous to sneeze, a wish he could not execute. From time 
to time he cast a drowsy look on his opponent, but evidently 
did not understand a single word of what was ISleing said; 
indeed, he may not even have heard it. On the table was a 
oeariy-empty brandy-bottle, glasses of various dimensions, a 
loaf, some cucumbers, and a tea-service. After having atten¬ 
tively contemplated tiiis scene, SvidrigailofT quitted his coign 
of vantage, and resumed his place on the bed. 

On bringing the tea-things, the waiter was once more in¬ 
duced to ask whether something else was not required. Being 
assured in the negative, be finally withdrew. Svidriga'tloS 
made baste to pour himself out a tumblerful of tea, in order 
to get some warmth, but cat he could not The fever which 
had commenced to get a hold on him had destroyed Jhis 
appetite. He took off his overcoat and jacket, wrapped him¬ 
self up in the blankets, and went to bed. He was^cross. 
ought to be pretty well on atvoccasion like this,” he said, with 
a smile. The atmosphere was stifling, the candle gave but an 
indifferent light, the wind roared without, a mouse made itself 
helrd in some nook or comer; in fact, the whole room was 
impregnated wit)^ an odour of mide and leather. Stretched qn 
hia bwd, Ssidiigalloff mused, rather than thought, his ideas 
crowded confusedlyt he longed to fix his mind on something 
tangible. That must be a garden beneath the window, the 
trees seemed stined by the wind. * How 1 do hate the rustling 
of trees of a night, especiaUy in rough and dark weather 1 ” He 
remetabered how, just before, as he was* passing by the Pet- 
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fovskjr Park, he had been struck with the same lugubrious idea. 
Jla then thought about the Lower Neva, and experienced the 
selfsame ^iver as when he bad stood on the bridge looking at 
the river. “ 1 never could bear water, even in a landscape^” 
be'thought, and a strange idea begot a smile. .** Why, at such 
a time as this, I ought to snap* my fingers at aestheticism and 
all ^he rest of it; and yet, I am all at once as particular as a 
dog looking for a corner? Why didn’t 1 go just now to 
Petrovsky OstrofT? I suppose the cold and the dark must 
have frightened me! Not bad that 1 1 like to feel nice I But 
why not blow the candle out?” (He did so.) “Those two 
fellows have gone to bed, 1 suppose,” he went on, seeing np 
longer any light through the chink of the partition. ‘*It is 
now, Marfa Petrovna, that your visit would have some sense. 
It is pitch dark, the place is propitions, the situation an ex¬ 
ceptional one. And, somehow, you don't come.” 

Sleep continued to shun him. Gradually Dounetchka’s 
image roids before him, and a sudden trembling affected his 
frame at the recollection of the interview he had had with her 
a few hours previously. “ That’s all over. Strange to say, 1 
have never particularly detested anybody; I have never had 
s&iy special longing to take vengeance on any living thing—bad 
sijjn, that! Neither have I ever been quarrelsome, or \-iolent 
—another bad sign. But, the promises made the girl this 
morning 1 She could have done anything with me.” He 
became silent and set his teeth. His fancy once more evoked 
Dounetchka, just as she appeared at the moment when, having 
dropped the revolver, incapable of further resistance, she fixed 
oni him her terror-stricken look. He remembered how he 
pitied her that moment, how heavy at heart he was. “The 
devil take such thoughts I No more of them! ” He was now 
getting drowsy, when suddenly it occurred to him that some¬ 
thing was moving beneath the bedclothes and running down 
his arm and leg. He trembled: “Hang it all I a mouse 1 
suppose,” he thought. “There’s that meat on the|^ble.” 
Objecting to take cold, he neither rose nor uncovered, out all 
at once a sinfilar feeling affected his foot. He thrust aside the 
blankets, lit his candle, and sfith a shivei* bent over his bed, 
which he unsuccessfully examined. He shook the bedclothef^ 
and suddenly a mouse leaifed forward. He did his best to 
catch it, but, remaining in the*mouse indulged in many a 
gyration, and slipped trough his groping fingers; all ft ooce 
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it disappeared beneath his pillow. Svidrigailoff threw the 
pillow down, but at the same^nolnent he felt that sometHlng 
else had leaped upon him, ind was crawling over* his body 
ben^th his shirt. A nervous quiver seised on him, and be 
awoke. The room was perfectly dark; he was lying on nis 
bed, wrapped in the blankets af before. The wind continued 
its moan in the open: “ This fidgets me I" he exclaimed, 
angrily. 

He now got up and seated himself on the bedside, with his 
back to the window. ** I think I had better keep awake,” be 
remarked. A cold and damp chill came tiirough the lattice, 
sgid, without quitting his place, SvidrigmlofT drew the bed¬ 
clothes together and wrapped them round him. As for the 
candle, he left it untouched. He thought of notliing, he did • 
not want to think; but fancies, incoherent ideas rushed thrddgh 
his mind. He was dozing. Was it the effects of the cold, the 
darkness, the damp, or of the wind which was stirring in the 
trees—at all events his fancies had taken a fancifin, fantastic 
turn—his mind now dwelt on flowers. He thought it*was 
Trifiity-Sunday, and that, in glorious weather, he saw before 
him a smiling landscape.* In the midst of some blossoming 
flower-beds, there stood out an elegant English cottage; hone^ 
suckle was climbing about the doorway; on either side of .a 
richly-carpeted staircase there rose Chinese vases containing 
exquisite exotics. In the windows, in bowls halcfllled with 
water, he saw bouquets of white hyacinths weighing down their 
green supports, whilst shedding overpowering periumcs. These 
flowers particularly attracted Svidrigailoff’s attention—he longed 
to be quite near them; he now ascended the stairs and entered 
a large and lofty dining-room. There also, as well as every¬ 
where else—at the windows, near the door openiog on the 
terrace, nay, on the terrace itself—flowers, flowers cv«^where. 
The floors were strewn with freshly-d^t grass, which exhaled a 
sweet perfume. A delicious breeze made itself felt through the 
open lattice; birds were warbling .beneath the windows. But 
in the very middle of the room, on a table covered^ with a silken 
cloth,nhere stood—a coffin. Wreaths of flowers surrounded it 
everywhere; the ins*de was padded with gros dt-NapUs and 
mhite frilling. 

On this bier there rested, in tne midst of flowers, a dainty 
maiden, dad in a spotless‘gossamer shremd. Her arms were 
CfSMc^ OB breast; they might have oeen taken for those 
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of St marble statue. Her bright, fair hair was disherciled and 
dank; a crown of roses encircled her brow. The well-defined 
and already hardened outline of her face seemed as if hewn out 
of marble, but it was the smile on her pale lips which expressed 
heartrending anguish—the anguish known only to childhood. 
Svidrigailofif knew this maiden,' near whose corpse was neither 
holy picture, nor blazing taper, nor any one praying. It was the 
body of a suicide—one who had drowned herself. In her four¬ 
teenth year her heart had been broken by an outrage which had 
appalled her virgin soul, had filled her mind with unmerited 
shame, and wrung from her despairing wails—wails hushed by 
soughing winds one lowering, gloomy night. Svidrigallo^* 
awoke, left his bed, and approached the casement. After 
‘ haying groped for the window-fastening, he opened it, exposing 
thereby his face and nearly naked body to the nipping of the 
icy air which came rushing into the small room. There must 
have beea a garden under the window, probably a tea-garden, 
whe^e. most likely, in the daytime comic songs were sung, and 
tea was served on little tables. But now darkness reigned 
supreme, and indistinct blackish patches took the place of solid 
things. For five minutes SvidrigaildfT, resting on the window¬ 
sill, looked down into the darkness. In the middle of the night 
two cannon-shots were heard, 

“That's a signal! The Neva is rising,” he thought, **the 
lower portions of the town will be inundated by morning, rats 
will be drowned in their cellars; the cursing and swearing occu¬ 
pants of ground floors will be saving theif goods and chattels, in 
spite of wind and rain; they'll have to shift to higher rooms. 
Blit what time can it be ? ” At the very moment he asked him¬ 
self this question, a clock near at hand struck three. ** Another 
hour, and it'll be day. Why wait any longer? Ill off in a trice 
to the Petrovsky Island.” Hereupon he closed the window, 
blew the light out, and dressed, when, candlestick in hand, be 
left his room to rouse the waiter, pay his bill, and leave the inn. 
** This is my best time, 1 could not have a better.” Foia long 
pibriod he rambled about the long and nanv>w corridor, and, 
meeting no one, he was on thf 'point of scouting out, wh^ lo 
and behold 1 in a dark corner between an old cupboard and a 
iloor he discovered a strangg object, something which seemad 
to live. On stooping down, light ip hand, he saw that it wm a 
little trembling aod« weeping girl of about five years of 
Her little dre|S was drenched, like a disbolout SvidrigaEoi’t 
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presence did not seem to fri^ten her, for she fixed on hii|^ her 
large dark eyes with an expr|8sioQ of pained surprise. At times 
she sobbed, as happens in the case of children who, after a 
bout of weeping, recover cheerfulness. Her face was pale* and 
ghastly, she was bitterly cold. But —** what could have brought 
her there ? No doubt she bad lain hidden all night long in 
that corner, without a wink of sleep.” 

He b^n to question her. Recovering all at once, the little 
maid commenced, in childlike and yet affected voice, some 
endless story about **mamma” and a *'broken cup.” From 
this, Svidrigailoff gathered that this wns some unhappy waif, her 
•mother, perhaps, one of the attendants in the kitchen, with a 
taste for drink, and careless as to her otTspring. The child 
had, it appeared, broken a cup, and, fearing punishment|^ad, 
in the course of the evening, made away from the house m the 
midst of the pelting rain. After having been long enough out* 
side, she had at last returned, and hidden behind the cupboard, 
where she had si)ent the whole night trembling, wegpiog, 
frightened at the dark, yet more frightened still at the thought 
of being, perhaps, cruelly beaten, not only for the broken cup, 
but for the prank she hafi indulged in. Svidrigailoff raised |he 
child up in his arms, took her to his room, and, having laid her 
on his bed, proceeded to undress her. She was stockmgless,* 
and her wretched boots were as damp as if they had stood the 
whole long night in a puddle. When he had undressed her, 
he laid her down, and carefully wrapped her in the blankets. 
In a moment the child was asleep. Having now seen to all 
this, Svidrigailoff once more gave way to his 
“What on earth am I meddling with?” 
angrily. “ What absurdity 1 ” In his vexation he took up the 
candle to go in search of the waiter previous to 1e|ving the 
place. “ After all, only a litfle girl 1^” he exclaimed, uttering an 
oath at the moment of quitting thexoom. He turned round, 
hqwever, to cast one more glance at the little thing, to make 
sure that she was sleeping, and sleeping comfortatily. 

He carefully fkised the coverings which hid her head. The 
chilif was sound asjeep. She bad become warm in bed, and 
her pale cheeks bad already regained their colour, and yet, 
bow strange 1 the colour of that ^mplexion was much redder 
than is usual with children in a normal state. “ It is the flush 
of fever,” thought Svidrigauoff. “ Can shg have been drinking ? 
Theiei* purple lips seem burning.” Suddenly ^he fancies he 


morose thoughts, 
he asked himsdf 


4 
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sees,the long black lashes of thp little steeper gently move; 
beneath the half-closed eyelids tjiere seemed a tendency to 
some cunning, sly, in nowise childish twinkle. Can the 
child be awake and only pretend to sleep? Ves her lips smile 
—they quiver as with a desire to check a laugh. But now 
she throws aside constraint—she merrily laughs—there is, in 
that small face, a bold, brazen, luring look, without one trait of 
youth, for it is the face of a French harlot Suddenly she 
opens both eyes wide—they gaze on Svidrigailoflf with a lewd 
and amorous look—they ask, they smile. Nothing so re¬ 
pugnant as this childish face, whose youthful traits betoken 
lust *'What! at such an age?" he cries, a prey to horror.^ 
“Can such things be?” And now she turns on him her 
painx^.d face with outstretched arms. “Accursed thing!” 
exclaims Svidrigailoflf with a cry of horror; he raises his hand 
to strike her, and at the same moment wakes. 

He was (lying on his bed—wrapped in his blankets—the 
candlp had not been lit—day was dawning. “ I have had the 
nightmare all night 1 ” Ho sat bolt-upright, and noticed with 
disgust that he was cramped and jaded. A thick fog was 
hanging without, through which nothing was visible. It was 
nearly five o’clock ; SvidrigailofT had slept too long 1 He rose 
once more, put on his damp garments, and, feeling for the 
revolver in his pocket, took it out to make quite sure that the 
cap was correctly fixed. He then sat down, and on the first 
page of his notebook wrote a few words in largd letters. 
Having re-read them, he once more rested his elbows on the 
table, lost in thought. The flies were feasting on the untouched 
meat. He watched them for some time, then chased them away. 
At last, astonished at the occupation be was now engaged in, 
and regajlning all at once consciousness of the situation, be 
quickly left the room. Apother *kiiomcnt and he was in the 
street. A dense fog hung over the city. Svidrigalloff now 
moved in the direction of the Lower Neva. Whilst iralkipg 
along the slippery wooden pavement, he saw in his mirii's eye 
thb Petrovsky Island, with its pleasant paths, lawns, trees, 
and copses. Not a pedestrian-*—not a singlp cab could be^seen 
along the Prospect. The little yellow hous^ with their closed 
shutters, looked dirty and oaiserable. Cold and damp were 
beginning to aflfect the early wanderer. The occasion^ sign¬ 
boards on his way ho read mechanically. 

Having reaqjhed the end of the wooden pavement, on a level 
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with the large stone-manaioD, he saw a very ugly dog crossing 
the road, its tail between its^egs, A drunkard way lying*right 
across the pavement, his facft downwards. SvidrigaTloff for one ’ 
moment contemplated the drunkard, and then passed on.« On 
his left he observed a belfry. " Hah 1 ’’ he thought, *' that 
place will do—why go to the Petrovsky Island at all ? Under 
these circumstances the thing can be officially spoken to by an 

eye-witness-Smiling at this new idea, he turned down -- 

Street. There was the building surmounted by the belfry. A 
little man wrapped in a military cloak and wearing a helmet, was 
resting against the door. On seeing SvidrigaYloff approach, be 
cast on him a sullen look. His face had that sulky, sour 
^expression which has been from time immemorial the character¬ 
istic sign of the Hebrew countenance. For some time both 
looked at one another in silence. At last it seemed strange to 
the sentinel that a sober man should slop so close, and should 
look at him without a word. . 

What do you want ?" asked the man without changing his 
position. 

^*Why, nothing, my friend—good day 1” replied Svidrigailoffi 

“Go along then.” • 

“ 1 am going abroad, my friend." 

“ Abroad, you say?" 

“To America.” 

“To America? oh!” 

Svidrigailoff now took the revolver from his pocket and 
cocked it. The soldier iookod up. “I say, none ot that 
nonsense hcrel” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because this is not the right place.” 

“ Never mind, my friend, the place will do very well; if any 
one should ask you, say I'vwgone to America 1” H2 pressed 
the barrel of his revolver against his^tight temple. 

“1 say, you can't do that here, this isn’t the place I” again 
satd the soldier, opening his eyes^more and more* 

SvidrigaBoff pulled the trigger. 
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CHAPTER VL 

I 

Tir.4T tame day, between six and seven in the evening, 
Raskolnikoff called on his mother and sister. The two ladies 
occupied at this time, in the Baialeieff mansion, a floor which 
Razouraikhin had recommended them. On ascending the 
staircase, Raskolnikoff seemed to hesitate once more. Nothing 
in the world, however, would have induced him to swerve from 
his purpose; he ha^ therefore, made up his mind to pay his 
visit “To begin with, they do not as yet know anything," he 
thought, “ and by this time they have got into the way of taking 
me for an eccentricity.” His clothes were mudstained and torn; 
and the bodily fatigue, to say nothing of the mental struggle he 
had*ifndergone for nearly twenty-four hours, had affected his 
face almost beyond recognition. Heaven only knows where the 
youth had ^pent the whole night One thing was certain, he 
was resolved. He tapped at the door, which his mother 
open&l. Dounetchka had gone out; the housemaid likewise 
was absent at the present moment. Fulcheria Alexandrovna 
remained at first dumb with joyful surprise; then seized her 
son’s hand and pulled him into the room. 

“Here you are then at lastl” she exclaimed in a voice 
trembling with emotion. “Do not be vexed, Rodia, if I 
receive you with tears, put them down to happiness. Perhaps 
you think I am depressed? On the contrary 1 am merry, full 
of laughter, only 1 have got into this a'osurd way of shedding 
tears* Since your father’s death, I weep in this way for the 
least thing. Sit down, darling, I see you are tired. And, 
by-the-by, what makes you so dirty ?” 

“X was caught in the rain yesterday, mother!” b^an Ras- 
kolnikoffT ^ 

“NonsenseI” interrupted quukly Pulcheria Alexandrovna. 
** I anppose you fancied I was going to cross-question you in 
my grandmotherly way? Dpn’t be afraid, 1 know a!|d 
understand. I am to some extent initiated ip St. Petersburg 
ways; and, really, it strikes m^ that people are cleverer About 
here than with us. 1 have said to myself/ once for all, that I 
had no right to meddle with your concerns, and to haul you 
over the coals. When you may have your head full of good¬ 
ness knows what sort of things, 1 Would on no account dream 
of worr)'ing you witii troublesome questions I On no account I 
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—Do foo know, Rodia, I am positively reading for the third 
time the article you contributed to a review and wjiich ifraitri 
Prokofitch has lent me. It lias been quite a revelation for me, • 
and I have ever since been able to account for everything, and 
to see what a silly creature I have been. * That is the sort of 
thing which takes up all his ^ime/ I have said to myself) *he 
keeps turning over in his bead new ideas, and does not like 
being taken out of them; savanfs are all like that' Well, in 
spite of all my pains to read your article, there are many things 
in it quite beyond me; but, knowing how ignorant I am, 1 
have no occasion to be puzzled if 1 can't quite make it all out” 

, **Just let me look at it, mother?” Raskolnikoff took the 
review, and cast a rapid glance over his article. An author 
always experiences great satisfaction on seeing himself in jirint 
for the first time, especially when he is not more than twenty* 
three. Although full of grave cares, our hero could not escape 
this satisfaction, which was, after all, only a moigentary one. 
Having read a few lines, he became thoughtful, and a terrible 
pang gnawed at his heart. This perusal had suddenly aroused 
the mental anguish of the last few months, and it was with a 
feeling of violent antipathy that he threw the pamphlet onlho 
Uble. 

'*Silly as 1 am, Rodia, I am quite ix)sitive that in a short 
time hence you will hold one of the first, if not the foremost, 
place in the scientific world. And yet some of them have 
.dared to think you were insane! Hah! hah! iiahl You, 
perhaps, have nevef heard that opinion? Oh! the silly 
people 1 How, 1 should like to know, could they judge in* 
tellect ? And yet to think that Dounetchka, yes, DounetChka ' 
herself, had her doubts! Is it possible? A few days ago, , 
Rodi^ 1 was quite grieving as to the way you lodged dressed, 
.ind lived. But now 1 can efUite understand how foonsh 1 was. 

1 am certain that, if you only cHbose, you will before long 
succeed, with your powers and talent. I suppose you ase not 
very ambitious for the time bc^igi engaged as you evidently 
are with more important-” * 

“Where is Douni^ mother?" 

** She is out, Rodia. She is often out, and leaves me quite 
eilone. Dmitri Prokohtch is kin^ enough to come and see me, 
and he is always talking about you. He likes and respects 
you, dear. As for your s*ister, of coursf f do not complain 
aboiit^the little attention she pays me. She 1ms her disposi* 
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tion, Just as 1 have mine. She is not disposed to let me know 
any of her <;oncems—as she pleases, of course 1 I have never 
had secrets from my children. 1 tinow, of course, that Oounia 
is very clever, and that she loves both you and me. But 
I cannot quite see things in their real light, and I very much 
regret that she cannot share the jpleasant visit you are paying 
me. When she gets home, I will tell her: 'Your brother 
. called during your absence; where were you all the time?' 
Mind you don't spoil me over much, Rodia; call here whenever 
you can do so without disturbing yourself—1 can wait, as long 
as I only know you love me. I shall read your productions, 
and I shall hear everybody talk about you, and, of coume, I, 
shall get an occasional visit. What more can 1 want ? I see 
that,you called here to-day to comfort your old mother." All 
at once, Pulcheria Alexandrovna burst into tears. “ Here I 
am again I Don't mind me, dear; I know I am foolish! But, 

' bless me, 1« am forgetting everything!" she exclaimed, rising 
' all at pnce. ** There is some coflee, and 1 forgot to ofler it 
you. Now you know what is meant by the seiflshness of 
elderly people. Wait a moment." 

It’s really not worth while, mothdr, I am off directly. I 
did not come here for that. Listen to me, I pray." Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna timidly approached her son. "Mother dear, 
tell me, will you, in spite of anything that may happen, in spite 
of anything you may hear, will you always love me as much as 
you do now ? " he asked all at once. 

These words rushed spontaneously from his very heart of 
hearts long before he had time to weigh their import. "Rodia, 
‘jRodia, what is the matter with you? How can you ask me 
, such a question? Who will ever presume to say one word 
against ypu ? Should any one dare to do so, I would refuse to 
listen, and would drive him from iay presence*" 

" The object of my visit was to assure you that 1 have always 
loved you, and 1 am delighted that we should happen to to 
alone just now; yes, even without Dounetchka," he wJbt on, 
with the same ardour; "and, even should y6u be unhappy, 
remember that your son loves you now more than himseli]!^ and 
that you have been wrong to doubt his affection. 1 shall never 
cease to love you. But enough 1 1 thought that I was bound 
above all things to give you this assurance.*’ 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna silently embraced her son, pressed 
him to her bo^m and wept " 1 cannot really conceive what 
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is wrong with you, Rodia,** she said once more. ** Up to the 
present I have honestly thought that our society weaned ^ou; 
now 1 dread that some great misfortune is threatening, and 
that you are living in fear. 1 have been suspecting something 
of the kind, Rodia. Excuse my mentioning the subject at ali» 
but 1 am always thinking about the matter, and cannot gleep 
in consequence. Last night your sister was delirious, and in 
her ravings your name was foremost. I picked up stray words 
here and there, but 1 do not know what the subject was about. 
Since this morning, up to the very moment of your visit, I have 
been more like a culprit awaiting execution. 1 anticipated 
something I Where are you j^oing to, Rodia ?—for you are on 
*lhe point of going away, are you not ? ” 

*‘I am." 

“I thought as much I But, if you must go, let me g<yVith 
you. nounia shall also come, for she loves you dearly. And, 
if necessary, Sophia Semenovna might come, for 1 may tell you 
I am ready to look upon her as a daughter. DmitiY Prokofitch 
will help \is in our preparations for departure, but whefe are 
ymi going to?" 

“ Good-bye, mother! • 

What, this very day! ” she exclaimed, as if there had bden 
question of an eternal separation. , • 

" 1 can remain no longer, I am obliged to leave you.** 

“ And may I not go wjth you ?” 

“No; but you may kneel down and pray to God for me. 
^Perhaps He will heas your prayer." 

“ I hope He may! Take my blessing- Oh ! I^ordi *’ 

He was, indeed, glad that his sister was absent from»4his 
interview. To unbosom himself, it was necessary there should 
be no witness—the presence of his sister would, have com 
strained him. l^e fell at hi^ mother’s feet and kis^d them. 
Pulcheria Alexandrovna and her«»m embraced with tears. 
The mother asked no more. She felt her son to be pj^sing 
tlfrough a crisis, and that his fate would be decided in a 
moment • • 

“Rodia, beloved, my firstborn 1" she said in the midst of 
sobs, " you are now as you wei% in early boyhood, when yon 
^me to me with your love and kisses. When your father was 
yet alive, we had no joy but you^n our troubles, and, since his 
death, how often have not*you and I wept on his tomb, em- 
brad^ as we do just now 1 My sorrowing days, attribute them 
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to the fact that mjr mother’s heart had gloomy forebodings 
Then^ery night we reached St. Petersburg, at our very first in¬ 
terview, yobr face told me all, ar.d this day, on opening the 
door to you, I thought, on seeing you, that the fatal hour had 
com'^. Rodia, you surety cannot be going at once ? ** 

“No,” 

“ You'll come again ? ” 

“ I will, indeed.” 

” Rodia, do not be vexed, I do not like to ask—but tell me 
only a word or two: are you going far olT?” 

“Very far.” 

“ Will you have some occupation, a position, there ? ” 

“ I .shall have what God may think best—only pray for me.’' 
Raskolnikoff wished to go out, but his mother clung to him, 
anddooked him full in the face with an expression of des{)air. 
“ Enough, mother! ” .said the youth, who, at the sight of her 
tenible anguish, deeply regretted that he had called at all. 

“but ydh are not going for good? You surely do not 
purp&se starting forthwith ? You intend coming once 
more ? ” 

“ 1 do, I do—farewell! ” and he succeeded in making his 
escape. 

. ybe evening was warm, without being stifling, however. 
Since morning, the weather had cleared up. Raskolnikoff 
quickly reached home. He longed that everything should be 
finished before night. Meetings with others would, under the 
circumstances, have been objectionablev to him. On going 
upstairs, be noticed that Nastasia, who was engaged at the 
iim<a.in getting his tea, had stopped her preparations and was 
wistfully looking at him. “Can there be anybody waiting 
for me ? ” he asked himself, thinking of the odious Porphyrius. 
But whea he opened his outer do^r he discovered Dounetchka. 
The girl, lost in thought, was seated on the^couch; the had 
evidently been waiting a Ibng time for her brother. He stopped 
before entering. For a moment she was unnerved, staled up, 
aqd closely scrutinized him. "Profound dejection was viBble in 
her look, and proved to Raskolnikoff that his sister knew |lU. 

“ Am 1 to approach or to wf Jidraw ? ” ht asked hesitatingly. 

“ 1 have been waiting all day long for you at Sophia Seme¬ 
novna's—we expected to see you.” 

Raskolnikoff entered the room, ard sank on a chair, visibly 
overcome. “1 feel done, Dounia, I am very tired, and al 
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this time above all, I nee^ all my strength.'* He Iqpked 
suspiciously at his sister. , • 

" Where did you spend the whole of last night? " * 

“ I hardly know, dear. 1 have been wanting to come to some 
definite conclusion, and more^than once I went to the Neva; 
that’s all 1 can remember. 1 wanted to settle things in* that 
way, but somehow I could not make up my mind,” he con¬ 
cluded in indistinct accents, whilst trying to gather from the . 
girl's face the impression his words had made. 

** Thanks be to God t That was the very thing we were all 
so afraid of—I mean, Sophia Semenovna and 11 You still cling 
•to life then ? Praise be to God !" 

Raskolnikoff smiled bitterly. " I used not to do, but just now 
I called on our mother, and we embraced with tears; 1 aip in¬ 
credulous, and yet I asked her to pray for me. God only 
knows, Dounetchka; as for myself, 1 can no longer account 
for my thoughts and feclines! ” • 

“You have seen our mother, you say? And you^have 
sppken to her?” excl.iimed Dounia. alarmed. “But, tell me, 
you surely cannot have told her that ? ” 

“ I have not, indeed !-^that is, in so many words; but I think 
she suspects something. She heard you in your delirious state 
last night. 1 am sure she already half-guesses the sectet. 

1 ought, perhaps, not to have seen her; and 1 really do not 
know what couM have induced me. 1 am a miserable man, 
efier all, Dounia ! *’ 

“ Yes, but a man ready to make atonement You mean to 
do that, do you not ? ” 

** Without delay. To shun dishonour, I purposed drow^ning 
myself, Dounia; but at the moment of doing so I thought , 
myself that a courageous man ought not to tear diilg|;ac.e. Is 
that pride, Dounia?” * 

“Itis, Rodiaf" 

^ sudden gleam appeared in his wearied eyes; he seemed 
happy at the thought of having preserved his pride. “ 1 hope 
you don’t thinly Dounia, that I was merely afraid of tne 
watef?” he asked, yrith a strange smile. 

“ Enough, Rodia! enough I ” replied the girl, grieved at such 
a supposition. • 

Both remained silent (or some time. Rnskolnikoff was 
looking down, whilst Dounetchka was contemplating him with 
anxious gaze. Suddenly be started up. *' U slipping by, 
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it is^meet 1 should be gone. } purpose giving myself up, 
although I do not know why I do^” Tears were streaming 
' down his sister's face. “ 1 see you weep, Dounia; but can yon 
clasp my hand?" 

“Have you ever doubted it?/* And she pressed it con¬ 
vulsively to her heart. '* You surely know that in offering to 
expiate your offence you are washing out half your crime?" 
she exclaimed, whilst clasping her brother in her arms. 

“ My crime ? What crime, say you ? ” he retorted in a 
sudden fft of frenzy. *'Is it a crime to have killed some vile 
and noisome vermin, an old usurer that was obnoxious to all, 
a vampire living on the life of the poor? Why, murders of, 
that kind ought to make up for ntany a crime 1 I do not even 
give«i^ a thought 1 As to atonement—bah ! Why should every 
one hiss out to me the word, * Crime, crime I ’ Now that I 
am determined of my own free will to face dishonour, the 
absurdity ol such a resolution strikes me more than ever 1 It 
is only weakness and puerility that is leading me to take that 
step, unless it may be self-interest, as Porphyrius counselled.'* 

" Brother, brother I how can you talk like that ? Are you 
nos guilty of shedding blood ? ” answered Dounia, aghast. 

"Suppose I am. And does not everybody do so?” he pur¬ 
sued, with growing fury. " Has it not always flowed in streams 
down here below ? Do not men, who have spilt it like water, 
immediately ascend the Capitol, where they are hailed as 
saviours of their kind ? Look into things before you judge. 
also, wished to benefit my kind, for hundreds, thousands of 
.sensible deeds would amply have made up for this mad freak, 
or rather blunder, for my original purpose was not so mad as 
pne may think; though often, for want of skill, the brightest 
schemes,look hollow. I only wanted to make myselt an 
independent position, to a^ure m'y entrance into life, to find 
the means, for then success would have been certain. But I 
have' failed, and am a villain I Had 1 but carried my pomt, t^e 
victor’s wreath would have been mine; whilst now I’A only 
gijd for the dogs! ” 

” But, brother dear, that is not the point^at issue!* 

" I own 1 have broken through the laws of csthetidsm 1 
But I cannot conceive in how far it is more glorious to she!^ 
some besieged town, than to destro)f by the blows of an axe! 
The fears of sesthei'cism are the surest signs of impotence! 
Never have I felt that truth more strongly than now, and never 
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have I BO slightly realized the nature of my crime 1 Neverjhave 
1 felt more capable, more convinced than now 1 ” « 

His pale and fagged fa^ had certainly recoTered colour. 
But, on giving utterance to his last words, his eyes accidently 
met those of Dounia. She looked at him with such sorrow that 
his mood once more becami normal. He was obliged, he 
admitted, to acknowledge that, on the whole, he had brought 
about the misfortune of these two poor women. 

*'lf, Dounia darling, you think me guilty, forgive me^ 
although pardon cannot be in case of proven crime. Farewell 1 
do not let us haggle. It is time, high time, I should be gone. 
^£ut 1 ask you on no account to follow me. I have one other 
call to make. Go, go without delay to our mother, and stay 
with her I 1 ask this as a favour—the last I shall ever ask K Do 
not forsake her, she is now in bitter anxiety, and 1 dread her 
incapacity for contending with grief; she will die or go out of 
her mind. Watch, therefore! Kazoumikhin will giot forsake 
you; I can depend on him. And, above all, do not beway me; 
for, though a murderer, I'll strive to the end of life for courage and 
what’s good. Some day, perhaps, you may hear of me. And I 
shall cause you no sham<!; for, be assured, I will yet prove— 
But now, farewell (he hastened to add, on remarking an 
unusual expre^^sion in Dounia’s eyes whilst making her these* 
promises. “Why weep like that? Don’t weep I it is not for 

ever. One moment more. I was forgetting-” He took 

(rom the table a thick, dust-covered book, opened it, and took 
from it a small ivory miniature. It was the likeness of his 
landlady’s daughter, the girl he had loved. For a moment he 
contemplated this expressive and sorrowing face, kissed it,*&nd 
handed it to Dounetchka. ** I more than once talked with her 
about— ihat^ but with her alone,’’ he went on absfe^tly. 
trusted her with that project which was destined to have 
so lamentable an ending. Be at ease,’’ lie continued whilst 
addressing Dounia, “she was as horror-stricken asyoursellfand 
Tih glad to think that she’s dead/ind gone.” 

Then, returning to the main point at issue, he went ofl: 
principal thing for me to know at this moment is, 
whether I have carefully considered what I am going to do, 
%nd whether 1 am ready to take Jill its consequences. Can it 
be true? What moral power shall 1 have left on leaving the 
bulks, crushed, perhaps, bjr twenty years, of sufTering? Will 
life be,wonb living then ? And so 1 really purp^ bearing the 
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weigjit of such an existence t 1 was a coward indeed this 
morning, when I was on the poiht of throwing myself in the 
Neva I” * 

A/id then they both left the house. During the whole of 
this distressing interview Dounia had only been kept up by 
her lore for her brother. Thef parted in the street. After 
having gone some distance, the girl turned round to have one 
last look at him. On reaching the corner of the street, he 
himself did the very same thing. Their eyes met, but, observing 
that his sister’s gaxe was fixed on his, he made a gesture of 
impatience, and even of anger, in order to induce her to 
continue on her way; then he disappeared. , 


CHAPTER VII. 

It getting dark when he reached Sonia’s lodging. Hie 
whole of that day the girl had been impatiently waiting for 
iiim. In the earlier part, she had been favoured by a visit 
fre^m Dounia, who, having heard thef day before from Svidri* 
gailofT that Sonia knew every detail, had determined on calling. 
' Wo do not purpose to give in detail the conversation of the 
two women: suffice it to say that they wept together, and 
became fast friends. At this interview Dounia acquired some 
consolation from the thought that her brother would not b^ 
alone. It was Sunia who had received his first confession; it 
was her he had addressed on feeling the need of human 
cotffidence; she it was who would accompany him to where- 
ever destiny might send him. Without having put any more 
definite Questions on that subject, Dounia was, nevertheless, 
convinced of it; she watched Sotiia with a kind of reverence 
which quite confused the* poor girl, for she believed herself 
quite* unworthy to lift her eyes on Dounia. Since Sonia’s visit 
to Raskolnikoff, the image „of the charming lady w%p *80 
gikciously bowed to her on that occasion« had remained 
imprinted on her memory as ^one of the most beautiful and 
striking episodes of her liie. ' 

Dounetchka had resolved, m her last chance^ to wait for bef 
brother at his lodging, saying to herself that he would be 
certain to come sooner or later. No sooner had Sonia been 
left to herself than' the thought of Kaskolnikoffk probable 
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suicide deprived her of all rjst This had also been Doi|Qia*s 
fear. Bu^ after some conversation, both girls had adduced 
various reasons in the way ot tranquillizatioo, and had to some ^ 
esteot succeeded As soon as they had parted, however, ehey 
again became tortured by anxiety. Sonia remembered how 
SvidrigaSloir had told her th^ day before: '* RaskolntkoflP has 

but two alternatives, either Siberia or- ** She knew, 

besides, the young man’s pride and want of religious con¬ 
viction. ’’Is it possible he can care to live solely from 
faintheartedness, from fear of death ? ” she thought in despair. 
She already dreaded lest the unhappy man bad taken his Ufe. 
^when he unexpectedly entered the room. A cry of joy 
escaped the girl's bosom. But when she bad examined her 
visitor’s face, she suddenly grew pale. 

” Yes,” said Raskolnikoff, with a smile, ” I am come to bear 
the cross, Sonia. It was you advised me to go and make a 
public confession, and, now that I am on the point of doing 
so, why should you be alarmed ? ” Sonia look^ at him with 
astonishment. The young man's tone struck her as being 
strange; a shudder passed through her frame; but in another 
minute she concluded thftt his promise was not a genuine one. 
Raskolnikoff, wliilst speaking, looked aside, evidently fearful 
of looking the girl in the face. ” I think, Sonia, that it is fhe* 
best thing to do after all. There is one circumstance—it 
would take me too long to go into; besides, my time is 
precious. Do you know what is vexing me ? lam savage at 
the thought that, befdte long, all those rough men will surround 
rae, will be glaring at me, will put to me all sorts of question > 
1 shall have to answer, will hold me up to public execration. 
You know, of course, that I do not purpose goip^ to Por- 
phyrius. I can't bear the man. I would much rat|;ier go to 
my friend Powder. Won't he be surprised I If there is one 
thing I can make sure of—it will !># people's amazement I I 
wish I had more self-possession though. 1 have grown tertibly 
ffi^ety of late. Would you believe me? 1 was very nearly 
raising my fist tm my sister just now, and simply because she 
turned round in the street to ^ have one more look at me. 

I have, indeed, degenerated! Now, then, where are the 
groisea?” « 

The young man no loneer appeared in his usual state of 
mind. He could not remain a moment ^ one and the tame 
spot, qor fia his attention on any ^>eeial objjpct; his ideas 
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came without sequence—or, to apeak more accurateljr, his 
mind' wan4ored, his hands werd slightlf trembling. Sonia 
preserved silence. From a littfe box she produced two 
Crosses—one in cypress, the other in copper; she then crossed 
herself, and, after having done the same for Raskolnikoff, hung 
the oypress cross round his neck.*^ 

** This is a symbolic way of showing that I am taking a cross 
upon myself, hah! hali! As if this were my first day of 
suffering I "J'he cypress cross is one used by humble folk; the 
cop[)er one belonged to Elizabeth; keep it for yourself, but 
let me have a peep at it t So, you mean to tell me that she 
was wearing it at that moment? I am acquainted with two^ 
other religious objects: a silver cross and an image. 1 —on 
that occasion —threw them at the old woman. I ought to put 
them* round my neck now. But 1 am talking rubbish, and 
forget what is before me; I am unhinged. I think 1 ought to 
let you knqw, Sonia, that I called here on purpo.se to tell you, 
80 th|it you might make quite sure. I think that is all. IHiat 
is why I called (and yet 1 fancy I had something more to say 
to you). Yes, by-the-by, you yourself have induced me to 
ta|:e this step, 1 am going to be iraplisoned, your wish will be 
satisfied. VVhy weep, then—you also ? Enough, no more of 
' it k If you but knew how {>ainful this is to me ! ** At sight 
of Sonia in tears his heart became oppressed. ** What, after 
all, am I to her?” he asked himself. “Why should she be 
interested in me, in the same way that my mother and Dounif 
are ? ’’ 

Do make the sign of the cross, say just one short prayer!” 
im^red the girl in a trembling voice. 

*' I will pray as much as you like 1 And that earnestly, 
Sonia, earnestly.” 

He was longing to say much more. He now made several 
signs of the cross. Sonia, lied round his bead a green handker¬ 
chief, the same one probably that Marmeladoflf had spoken 
about in the tavern, and which ix that time was use<^^ fhe 
iHiole family. The recollection of this circrmstance flashed 
through his mind, but he abstained from broaching the 
subject He was beginning to notice hefw he was becoming 
more and more distracted, and that he was very much igitate4* 
This made him uneasy. Suddenly he observed that Sonia 
was making preparadons to go out Vith him. 

“What are you (loing? Where are you going to? Stop 
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here, do! 1 want to be alone i ” he cried in an irritable voice, 
whilst moving to the door. •** Why go there accompaniefl by 
a crowd! ” he grumbled as be went out Sonia did not persist • 
He did not even take leave of her, he had forgotten her. Only 
one thought was supreme at this moment: ** Is the game /eally 
up?’* he asked himself on going downstairs. **Is theip no 
possibility of retracting, of making everything right, and of 
keeping away from there ? ** 

Nevertheless he went on, understanding suddenly that the ’ 
hour for hesitating was past Once in the street, be remem¬ 
bered that he had forgotten to bid Sonia good-bye how she 
had stood stock-still in the middle of the room, how a word of 
*his had almost glued her to the spot. He then asked himself 
another question which had been haunting his mind for some 
moments without assuming full shape: **Why did I makh*tbat 
call at all ? 1 told her I came on business. What business ? 

I have absolutely none whatever. Did I call to let her know , 
that 1 was going there ? That was hardly necessary I Did 1 
call to tell her 1 loved her? Nonsense! Why, 1 havfi just 
pushed her aside like a veritable cur 1 And as to her cross, 
what do I want with it ? « Oh, how I have degenerated 1 No, 
what I wanted were her tears; what I wanted was to see Ber 
anguish of heart! Perhaps by calling 1 only wanted to ggint 
time, to delay the fatal moment a little longer I And I have 
positively dared to think of a lofty destiny, I have fancied 
myself called to bring about great things—I, who am so vile, 
Irretched, and cowardly! ’* 

He was advancing along the canal-bank, and had not 
much further to go; but on reaching the bridge, he stopped < 
his progress for a moment, then quickly moved to the Hay- 
market. His looks wandered eagerly from right tp left; bw 
strove to examine every object within view, without lAing able 
tp concentrate his attention on anything. ** In a week, in a 
month,” he thought, ** I shall again Be crossing this brid^p—a 
priaon-van will be taking me somewhere; how shall I then 
contemplate this canal ? Shall l*hotice that signboard ? The 
word * company^ is written on it; shall 1 read it in the same 
way 1 do to-day ? JWhat wUl nfy feelings and my thoughts be 
like? How trumpery my anticipations are! The matter ts 
ibteresting in a way—-what aor 1 going to distress myielf 
about? I am behaving like a child. 1 am posing, as it were^ 
to myself; and yet, why should 1 blulh at my thoughts? 
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Look tt that crowd I That fat fellow^a German, 1 dicmld 
think—who has just knocked up against me; does he know 
, what kind' of man he has come, into contact with ? iW 
, woman who is leading a child and asking alms thinks mt, 
perhaps, happier than herself. Strange I 1 ought to give her 
something, if only for the cuioosity of the thing. Bahl 1 
happen to have five kopecks by me, for a wonder. Here, 
matouchka, " 

** Heaven save you!” said the beggar, in a whimpermg vcnce. 

The market-place was now full of people. This fact 
di.'spleased Raskolnikoff greatly; nevertheless he went to that 
part of it where the crowd was thickest He would have 
bought solitude at any price, but he felt that he could nc^ 
enjoy it for a single moment Having got to the centre of 
the“place, the young man suddenly recalled Sonia*8 words: 
**Go to some public place, bow to the crowd, kiss 1S^e 
earth you have soiled by your sin, and say in a loud voice, in 
the presence of every one: am a murderer.” At the 

recollection of this he trembled in every limb. The anguish of 
the last few days had hardened his heart to such an extent, 
that he felt satisfied to find himseVT yet open to feelings of 
afkOther kind, and gave himself entirely up to this one 
..Sincere sorrow overpowered him, his eyes filled with tears, 
lie knelt in the very middle of the place, bowed earthwards, 
and joyfully kissed the miry ground. After having risen, he 
knelt down once more. 

*'There’s a fellow who has got a tile l^ose 1” observed a lad 
standing by, 

^his observation was received with shouts of laughter. 

**He is a pilgrim bound for Jerusalem, lads; he is taking 
4 eave of his children and his native land; he is wishing every- 
body gcod-bye, even St. Peters|)urg and the grouml of the 
capital,” added a respectable man, slightly the worse fpr 
drink. 

“'He is still very young,” said a third . *. 

^ “ He is of noble birth,” observed another, seriously. ^ 

“Nowadays you can't distinguish those of'^noble biith from 
those who are not.” i. 

<: On seeing himself the object of .general attention, Raskol- 
nikofiTlost his self-possession somewhat^ and the words t “I 
have killed,” which he had on the lip of his tongue^ died 
away. The exclamations and jokes ii the crowd did not 
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particularly affect him, and it was in a calm state of mind 
that be went in the direction of the police-office. Oq his road, 
only one apparition struck hhn: he had, it must be owned, 
expected to see it—and therefore it. did not surprise him. At 
the very moment when he had prostrated himself for the 
second time in the public n&rket-place, he had percei 7 ed 
Sonia at a short distance from him. The girl had done her 
beat to escape his observation, whilst hiding behind one of 
the woo<^n stalls which stand about the place. She was, 
therefore, accompanying him whilst he was ascending his 
Cahrairy^l From that moment Raskolnikoff acquired the 
egrtainty that Sonia was his for ever, would follow him any¬ 
where, even if destiny were to lead him to the end of the 
world. This is the fatal spot. He entered the courtyard mth 
a tolerably firm footstep. The police-office was on the tnird 
floor. “Before I get there I shall still have time to turn 
back," the youth thought All the while he hacUnot con¬ 
fessed—he liked to tell himself that he might change, his 
mind. 

As on the occasion of his first visit, he found the staircase 
covered with filth—made tbuler still by the smells coming from 
the various kitchens opening on every lobby. His legs were 
giving way os he mounted the stairs. For a moment hb 
stopped to take breath—to collect himself—to make ready for 
bis interview. "But for what purpose?. Why?" he sudoenly 
asked himself. "As the cup must be emptied, it cannot 
matter how it is takea^ The bitterer the better.'* Then all at 
once he remembered Elia Petrovitch, Lieutenant Powder. "Is 
that the man I have to see? Might 1 not see somebody else 
—Nicodemus Thomich for instance ? Supposing I were to go 
instead to the home of the superintendent of police 'gnd tell 
him everything in a private booveriation? No, not I will 
tell it to Powder; it will be over ail the sooner." With a 
shudder, with scarcely any. self-control left, Rsskolnikoff 
opened the door of the superintendent's office. On this 
occarion, be only^w in the outer room a porter and a labour^ 
ing mdh. The cons^ble did not even heed him. Raskolni¬ 
koff now entered into the inner-room, where two clerks were 
bmy. Zametoff and Nkodemtit Thomich were both absent 

"Are they ail outfaikeil the visitor, addressing one of the 
deiks. 

"Whom do yon want ?** 

p SW 
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**A-a‘alif without hearing ^is words—without se«ng his 
I guessed the presence of a Russian^as somebody 
relates in some story or other—^ At your servicer* suddenly 
ex(;lainied a well-known voice. Raskolnikoff started. He was 
face to face with Powder, who had just left an inner room. 
“Fate wills it--how can he*have got here?*'thought the 
youth. **You visiting us? What's up?** exclaimed Elia 
Petrovitch, who seemed in a very good temper, and even 
somewhat merry. ** If you have called on business, you are 
too early. It is quite by accident I am here. But, pray, in 

what can I- I must really say that I>>—^ What? What 

do you-? Excuse me-" , 

“ Raskolnikoflf." 

*'Of course I Raskolnikoff! You surely do not run away 
witfi the idea I can have forgotten you ? ^ray do not, on any 
account, think roe so— Rodion—Ro—R—Rodionitch, I 
think?" r 

“^Rodion Romanitch.** 

“Yes, yes, yes I Rodion Romanitch—Romanitch 1 I had 
it on the tip of my tongue. 1 must confess that 1 sincerely 
regret the way in which we treated /ou when— But 1 had 
things explained later on: 1 discovered you were a young 
writer— a real savant^ I was told. I knew, of course, that you 
intended to go in for literature. Bless me 1 where is the man 
of letters—the pundit, who in his early days has not lived 
more or less loosely ? Both my wife and I adore books, but, 
as for my wife, it is quite a passion I She dotes on literature 
and artl With the exception of birth, everything else can be 
gdl by talent, knowledge, intellect, and* genius I What, for 
instance, is a hat? A hat is like a cake—I can always buy 
' one at ^immermano's; but, as to what there is under the hat, 
that is s thing which can't be bought I I ought to say that I 
even intended to call '6n you with a view to apology sbd 
explanation; but 1 thought perluq»s you— Still, I am,for¬ 
getting to ask you why i am favoured with this mait It 
spears that your family is now in St PetenUirg ? ** 

“ Yes, my mother and sister.* ^ 

'* 1 have even had the honour and pleasure of meeting your 
Bister—she is as charming af the is weU-bred. Now, r^y,* I 
sincerely deplore that altercatio|k of ours on that spe^l 
occasion. As to ihe various conjectures that were started 
with teferenpe to your sudden disappeanincei their apparent 
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fiiltehood has long bean remitiaed I can fully iifident|.iid 
your indignation on the subjcfi. And, now that y^r family 
ia Imng in St. Petersburg, ybu are perhaps going to change 
your quarters?” » 

**No, not for the present. I called to—^in fact, I thought I 
should see ZametoiT.” * • 

"Yes, 1 remember. You were rather intimate with him; at 
all events, so 1 have heard. Well, 21ameto0‘ is no longer 
engaged here. Yes, we have lost Alexander Gregorievitch 1 
He left yesterday, and i am sorry that, previous to leaving, 
there was an interchange of hard words between him and some 
of us. He is a little inconsistent monkey, that’s what he is. 
At first he was rather a promising kind of fellow, but he has 
been foolish enough to take up with some of our gay dogs, ^pd 
he has got the idea that he is to pass this and that examiiiaSon, 
just for the show of the thing, and to be considered a man 
knowing a thing or twa Mind, I don't compare with 

you, you undersund, nor with your friend Mr. Rasmmik^in; 
for men of your stamp have gone in for scientific studies 
seriously, and reverses do not affect you particularly. The 
pleasures of life have no Mnd of hold on men like you; yougi 
is the austere, ascetic, monkish life of the book'tnan. As long 
as you have a book, a pen behind your ear, and some scientt^ 
inquiry to make, you have all you want. Even I, you must 
know, up to a certain point ■ — By-the*by, have you read 
Livingston's Correspondence ? ” 

"No,” 

"Well, 1 have. I notice, by*the-way, that the number of 
Nihilists has greatly increased—which is not to be wondefSd 
at in such times as these. Between ourselves, you are no 
Nihilist, I suppose? Answer me frankly, quite franklyj” 

" N—o.” 

You may be quite as frank with thfi as you would be with 
yourself! As for the service^that it quite another things I 
sup^se you thought I was going to say friendships but you 
are mistaken these. Not friendship, but the feelings of a mad 
and dlisen, feelings of humanity/nd of love for the Almighty. 
I may be an official lArsoi^c^ a red-tapist: I am none the lest, 
bgwnver, a roan and a dtis^ Ym were talking just now of 
ZtmetoE Wen, ZametoR I must tell you, is a young man 
tfbo goea in for French alyle, who d^ the big in shedy 
Imlltiei when be has baea drbAing an eatra riiis of wine. 

Fa 5« 
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No|r 70 U know what he is. 1 may hare been rather hard on 
him, but, 1 / tny indignation did (&rry me a little too far, 1 acted 
from high motives—zeal for the |o^ o( the service. Besides, 
I hpld a liigh position, and have a social importance 1 I am, 
in addition, a married man with children. 1 do my duty as a 
man and citizen, whereas he~what is he? allow me to ask 
you. I am speaking to you as a man blessed with education. 
Why, do you know, mtdwives have increased almost beyond 
calculation ? ” 

Raskolnikoff looked at the lieutenant with some confusion. 
Elia Petrovitch’s remarks (he had evidently just been dining) 
struck the young man’s ears as so many empty sounds. And 
yet he understw>d a word here and there. He once more 



I am talking about those young women who have their hair 
cut Titus^shion," continued the inexhaustible Elia Petrovitch. 

I pall them midwives, and 1 rather consider the name a good 
one. Hah 1 ha! Why, they attend lectures on medicine, and 
study anatomy I Now, do you think, if 1 were taken ill, that I 
should allow myself to be treated l^y a young lady? Habl 
hah! ” Elia Petrovitch began to laugh, well satished with his 
Ctwn wit can understand the love of learning, but surely 
people can learn without going to extremes ? What occasion 
is there for insolence? Why insult persons of rank, as that 
good-for-nothing Zametoflf does? Why should he insult n^e, 
1 should like to know? Another nfania which is making 
terrible headway is suicide. A man squanders every peony be 
p^sesses, and kjlls himself there snd then! Even quite young 
, girls, striplings, and greybeards put an end to their lives 1 Why, 
' just noyr we have heard of a gentleman, who has settled Here 
quite lately, having done so. 1 sky, Nil Paulttch I Nil Paulitch 1 
What was the name of tHat gentleman who blew his brains out 
this morning in the Peterburgskaia?** 

**Svidrigallofr,'’answeredtfSome one, in a husky vo!|^, from 
Ihe next room. 

Kaskolnikoir shuddered, r **Svidngaiioff! SvidngafhoflT has 
blown his brains out ? ** he exclaimed. * 

** What I did you know him ? ** • 

** 1 did« He arrived here som^ short time ago.* 

** He did, you are quite fight; be had lost his wife. 
feet is, the f^ow was a rake. killed hiniself with a^fevolvei^ 
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under peculiarly oOensive circumstances. They found on bis 
liody a pocketl>ook, in which lie had written: * 1 di^ in poises-, 
sioii of all my mental facdlHes; let no one^ UiereforCi be 
accused of my death.* I'hey say the man was wealthy, ^ut 
how is it you know him ? ” 

** I<^my sister had been a gSvemess in his family.'* » 

'* Bah ! bah! Then, perhaps you may be able to let us know 
something’ about him. Had you any idea of bis intention?” 

**I saw him yesterday—he was drinking—but 1 never 
suspected anything,” RaskolnikofT fell a load on his chest. 

** You seem to me to be getting pale again. The atmosphere 

pf this room is very stifling-** 

*'Ycs, it is time 1 should l>e gone,” stammered the visitor. 
•‘Excuse me for having disturbed you.” ^ 

Nonsense! I am always at your orders. You have cfhiscd 
me real pleasure, and I am delighted to have the opportunity 

of declaring-” Saying which, Elia Petrovitch h^ld out his 

hand to the young man. ^ 

“ I only wished—1 wanted to tell Zametoff— ” 

I quite understand—quite—charmed to have seen you! ** 
“Enchanted, 1 am sdVcI Au mv/r/” said Ra.<iikornikpfif 
with a smile. 

He staggered out. His head was giddy. He could hardly * 
stand upright, and, going downstairs, he was obliged to clutch 
the wall to save himself from falling. It struck him that a 
porter, w'ho was goin^ to the poUce-othce, touched him whilst 
{lassiog; that a dog was barking somewhere on the first floor, 
and that a woman was shouting out to silence the animal. 
Having got down the stairs, he entered the yard. Standfbg, 
not far from the door, he saw Sonia, pale as death, watching 
him with a singular look. He stopped opposite her. ^The gin 
was beating her hands together; her countenance expressed 
tfle utmost despair. At the sight,^RaskolnikofT smiled—but 
sugh a smile I A moment a|terwards he had gone back to the 
police-office. Elia Petrovitch was in the act of ransacking 
some papers, fiefore him stood the same rooujik who jdst 
now,*on ascendingL the stairs,«had come into contact with 
RaskolnikofT. 

• ** Ah t I'hcre you are again Have you forgotten aome- 
tbing ? But what is the matter with you ? ” 

• With pale lips and fixed gaze^ RaskolnikofT slowly advanced 
towards Eha Petrovitch. Resting his head qpon the table 
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behind which the lieutenant seated, he wished to speak, 
but ^uld 9 nlf give vent to a few unintelligible sounds. 

** You are in pain, a chair I PAy sit down ! Some water !" 

l^kolnikoff allowed himself to sink on the chair that was 
offered him, but he could not take his eyes off Elia Petrovitch, 
whose face expressed a very* unpleasant surprise. For a 
moment both men looked at one another in silence. Water 
was brought 1 

“ It was I- " commenced Raskolnikoff. 

** Drink," 

With a movement of his hand the young man pushed aside 
the glass which was offered him; then, in a low-toned but dis* 
tinct voice he made, with several interruptions, the following 
statement 

**// was I who hilled^ with a HaUhtt^ thf. old moneyUnfUr and 
her sister^ Elisabeth^ and robbery was my motive." 

Elia Petv3vitcii called for assistance. People rushed in from 
vario|ps directions. Raskolnikoff repeated his confession. 



EPILOGUE, 


CHAPTliR I. 

Siberia I On the banks of a broad standi a town, 

one of the administrative centres of Russia; in the town is a 
fortress, in the fortress a prison. In the prison Rodion Ru]eoI- 
nikoff had lain for nine months, a transported convict or the 
second class. A year and a half had passed since the com¬ 
mission of the crime. « 

Justice took its course with him without much diffi^lty. 
The criminal fairly and clearly maintained his confession, with¬ 
out in any way confusing himself as to details or extenuating 
'any circumstance. Ni^itHhr did he mutilate any fact, nor spare 
the most minute detail. He recounted every incident of the 
crime, and cleared up the mystery of the pledge (the Hide * 
package of wood and iron) which he showed to the woman; 
explained his taking of the old woman^s keys, described their 
shape, and the trunk with its contents, and even enumerated 
some of the particular articles, and, finally, explained the 
murder of Elizabeth—up to that moment a profound enigma; 
further, Koch’s coming and knocking at the door, his bStng 
followed by the student, their conversation; then hjow he, the^ 
criminal, went downstairs, and, hearing the noise |pade by* 
Mikolka and Dmitri^ crept iCito the empty room. Finally, in 
filll confirmation of all he said, K^kolnikoff desaibed the 
ex|ct court and gate where, lyiderneath a stone, he had hidden 
the jewellery and purse. Thesa were duly found. In one 
word, the thing Became clear. The examining magistrate a^ 
judg^ were greatly ptonished t^at he should have concealed 
the UiingpB, instead of profiting by them; but, above all, that 
be gave no paniculara of the articles taken, and could not even 
famish the number. It quite incomprehensible to them 
that he had tiever opened the purse, and that he did not know 
how much it contained seemed very improbabli^ its contents 
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consisted of three hundred and Seirentjr roubles in notes, and a 
-fewVoppei; pieces; the notes were rery much damaged, as may 
be imagined. * 

'Piey expended a long time in trying to discover the prisoner’s 
motive in concealing this knowledge from them, whilst, in all 
other facts of the case, he o^nly and readily avowed the 
truth. It was inexplicable that in this particular instance the 
accused should lie. In the end a few (especially among the 
psychologists) admitted the feasibility of his assertion that he 
knew nothing of the contents of the purse by admitting the 
conclusion that the crime had been committed under the in¬ 
fluence of monomania, impelling the accused, without 
primary or ulterior motive, to murder and theft. This fitted in 
ver^ well with the latest theory of temporary insanity, as the 
explanation of most crimes, which was much in vo^ue. Be¬ 
sides, there were many witnesses to testify to Raskolnikoff's 
hypochondrical condition—among others the doctor (Zosimoff). 
som(^ old acquaintances, his landlady, and Nastasin, whose 
evidence strongly supported the idea that Raskolnikov's case 
was not that of ordinary murder and theft. Unfortiinately for 
t^e theorists, the culprit refused to t^e up this line of defence' 
—in fact, made hardly any defence whatever. Upon being 
* called upon to declare the motives of his crime, he replied 
bluntly and curtly that the cause of all was his wretched con¬ 
dition, his misery and helplessness, and his desire to secure, at 
least, the means of starting on his career. For this purpose 
he had calculated upon 3,000 rembtes, as proceeds of the 
robbery. A.sked why he denounced himself, he replied that 
he^ad repented. 

However, even taking these facts into consideration, the sen* 
*tence w^s more favourable than could have been expected, and 
the leniency, of the judges seeifled to influenced by the 
absence of defence on the culprit's parr, and his evident desiVe 
to make no extenuation of his,crimes. Furthermore, e^ry 
strange circumstance of the deed was taken into account^ The 
iAness and poverty of the murderer were n<ft subject to any 
doubt. As he did not profit by his act,^the court suift)osed 
either that he was immediately stricken with remorse, or that 
his mind was unhinged at thf time of the crime. The murder 
of Elizabeth even contributed iq his favour, to a certain 
degree, A man /:ommit two murders, and at the same 
time to forgc| that thei door is wide open 1 Finally,«bis de» 
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nutidaHon of himself at the •very time when Mikolka's eoa* 
fessioo so complicated matters that suspicion was enflrely, 
diverted from the real culprit (Porpbyrius Petr6vitch keji * 
his word) All this helped to mitigate the punishment 
Furthermore, several circumstances, strongly favourabll to 
the accused, were brought tcf tight during the course o|^ the 
trial His co-student, Razoumikhin, deposed, and proved, 
that during Raskolnikoft's stay at the University he con¬ 
siderably assisted, out of his own poor and inadequate means, ^ 
a sick and consumptive comrade, indeed almost keeping him 
entirely for six months. When the latter died, Kaskolnikoff 
^went to the old and infirm father (whom his son had supported 
since he was thirteen years of age), and finally succeeded in 
placing him in an asylum; and, upon his death, also decently 
buried him. His former landlady, the mother of RaskoliiMfoff's 
deceased sweetheart—the widow Zarnitzin—testified to his 
extreme bravery upon the occasion of a fire near the dwel- . 
ling, when Raskolnikoff, at the peril of his life, succeeded in * 
extricating two children from the flames. These fact^ were 
duly corroborated by other and independent witnesses. Briefly, * 
' the court, influenced by these facts, his confession, and previous 
good character, sentenced him to eight years' hard labour, #ith ' 
transportation to Siberia. , • 

During the course of the trial, RaskolnikofT's mother became 
very ill Dounia and Razoumikhin found it advisable to 
•remove their residence from St 'Petersburg, and the latter 
chose a town upon the railway, a little distance from the city 
only, so that he was able to follow closely all the details of the 
case, and at the same time to enjoy the company of Euwodia* 
Roroanovnx This illness of Pulcheria Romanovna was rather 
peculiar, and of a nervous character, accompanied by halle-* 
cinations. DounisL upon feturning from her lasif interview 
Vith her brother, fimnd her mother*gxcited and delirious. The 
same evening, conferring with RazoumilEhin, they agreefj how 
to meet the inquiries of the mother, and invented tales to 
explain the absence of Raskolnikofl*—bow hfi^liad gone upon a 
mistion to a distant land upon the borders of Russia, a mission 
which would prdcure him Sotb money and repute. But 
• Pttkhcria never asked after her son—on the contrary, she 
herself met them with a complete history of Raskolnikovs 
• sadtka departure. She delated to them, with tears, how he , 
had4eken his farewell; at the tame |ime she hinted that she 
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knew of very serioui and secret dicumstancei^ which it was 
necessary to keep unmentioned^ at RaskoInikolT had many 
‘powerful ehemiea She assured ibem that he would ultimately 
become a man of mark in the State, and mentioned the article 
as W {uoof of his great talents. 

This article she read unceasingly, at times aloud, and almost 
slept with it. Dounia and Kasoumikhin became at last very 
much alarmed at her.peculiarities, and especially at her omis¬ 
sions. For instance, now she did not even complain of her 
son’s silence, whilst formerly, living in her quiet village, her 
one hope and one joy was to receive a letter from her beloved 
child. This last circumstance^ to inexplicable, was very alarm^ 
ing to Dounia, and led her to believe that her mother knew of 
some evil which had befallen him, and dreaded the question 
for «fcar of learning something even worse. In any case, 
Dounia saw that her mother’s condition was very critical 

Twice it happened that the mother directed the conversation 
in such a idanner that it was impossible to reply without men- 
tioniftg the whereabouts of her son, and on Dounia’s answers, 
which were necessarily equivocal and unsatisfactory, she fell 
into a deep melancholy. Dounia saw at last how difficult it was 
to*1nveut, and decided to keep silent upon the matter entirely 
,—jt became, however, more and more apparent that Pulcheria 
suspected the worst. Dounia remembered, from the words of 
Raskolnikoff. that her mother had heard her speak in her sleep 
during the n^ht which followed the interview with Svidrigatloff* 
After days of oiistinate silence, she would become hysterical 
and talk loudly and incessantly of her son, his hopes, and hts 
• futufio* Hjr fancies were at times very strange. They tried 
to divert her, but she saw their object clttriy, and only 
> talked on. 

The sOdtence was pronounced about five months after ibe 
confession to Elia Petro^tch. Rasoumilhm visited him id 
gaol ^fs soon as possible; Sonia also. At last camatJ^ 
transportation. Dounia declared *her conviction, along llrith 
Rasoumikhin, thtjl the adieu was not for eves. The latter^ 
head was full of projects for the future, involving their eiid||pu- 
tioD to Siberia in three or four'years, wher^tbe soil was neb, 
and wanting only labour and a little capital to yield a livdi-* 
hood; and, in fact, to settls^ in the very town where 
kolnikoft would be, and commence i new career. All wept on 
taking leavet Raskolnikoff during the last few days wm very 
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mtich preoccupied, spoke of mother, and was much tjpih 
cerned about her. When he was informed of h^r criticat 
condition, he became very gloomy. With Sonia he was 
specially uncommunicative and distant Sonia, with the ai^^ol 
the money given by SvidrigaUoff, had already arranged to 
accompany the batch of prisoners with whom he was tQ*be 
despatched She had never mentioned a word of her in* 
tendon to Raskokiikoff, but both knew it would be so. At the 
last moment he wore a strange smile when listening to the 
ardent assurances of his sister and Razoumikhin with regard to 
the bright future which would open before them when be re- 
^t^ned from hard labour. He foresaw the certainty of his 
"mother’s death. He and Sonia at last set oO*. 

Two months after, Razoumikhin married Dounia. U>e 
nuptials were sad and quiet Among the invited guests were 
Porphyrius Petrovitch and Zosimoff. For a long time Razou* 
mikhin’s character had been growing firmer and more decided. 
Dounia believed blindly that this improvement was permaqgnt, 
and^ that he would carry out all his resolutions. He com* 
menced by re-entering the University to finish his course. 
fThe two elaborated incessSintly the plans they had formed tp 
emigrate to Siberia within four or five years. Until then, they 
relied upon Sonia. • 

Pulcheria Alexandrovna joyfully blessed her dauf'hter’s 
union with Razoumikhin, but after the marriage the relapsed 
still more into her gloomy condition. Razoumikhin tried to 
rouse her by telling her the story of RaskolnikofTs gallant 
conduct at the fire. The recital enraptured her. She could 
do nothing but talk of it and enter into conversation abdut 
it to perfect strangers, in the streets, shops, and ,carriages 
(although Douriia was always with her). Dounia bai^|y knew 
how to restrain her, and went *in fear of coming scross some¬ 
body who might knotr of his crime Ipd fate, and mention it 
to her mother. Pulcheria npinaged to learn the addres# of 
the tv;o children, and wanted to set out at once to visit them. 

At last her coAdition reached its utmost limits. She thetf 
gave #ay to floods of tears, 4 pd became delirious. One 
moraiog, she announced positively that Rodion’s return was 
aUhand and declared that be ha^ promised to be back again 
after nine months. She at ppce set about arranging her rooms, 
ppiisbed the fiirniture, scoured the floort„and hung up new 
cortams^etc. Dounia was disquietedi but said poking, and 
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hopioured her mother by ass^ting her. After tn ftlarinmg 
day, parsed in foolish imagining and stupid fteaks, Pulcheria 
Alexandrovna broke down entirely, and next morning was in a 
high state of fever; in a fortnight she died. During the 
delirium, she spoke words which left no doubt that she knew 
mere of the fearful fate of her son than Dounia and her 
husband were aware of. 

Raskolnikoff did not learn for a long time the death of his 
mother, although the mode of a regular correspondence had 
been arranged through Sonia. Every month a letter came to 
Rasoumikhin, and equally regular ones w'ent to Siberia. The 
letters of Sonia at hrst appeared to Dounia and Rasoumikhin^« 
dry and unsatisfactory, but afterwards they came to understand 
thj^ the letters could not be better, as they always contained 
the most complete statement of the condition of their unhappy 
brother. Sonia described very simply and clearly the every¬ 
day realities and surroundings of KabkolnikofiTs life. She did 
now speak of her own self, her own hopes, her feelings, her 
future, and instead of giving her own impressions of the 
prisoner, she contented herself with ^chronicling his own words. 
!ifthe related what questions he had asked, the desires expressed^ 
and finally reported the state of his health. 

* But little consolation could Dounia or her husband draw from 
these communications, especially at first. Sonia reported his 
state as always sombre and taciturn; when she told him the 
latest news from St. Petersburg, he gave no attention, and 
even upon her announcing the death of his mother, which, no 
d^ubt, he anticipated, he showed no signs of emotion. He 
seemed to comprehend his situation thoroughly, and mani¬ 
fested no astonishment at anything in a life so different from 
his foriner one. His health was satisfaclory. He performed 
his duties without repugnance. *To his ijpocl he was indifferent, 
but, excepting on feast-days and holidays, this was so bad 
ha Accepted some money from Sonia to procure him tea.. 
Any further attention he reRised to accept, and told Soma that 
they only vexed him. In prison, she furthe^ wrote, he lived in 
common with the rest, and slept uppn a felt ru^. He 
could obtain advantages and privileges, but made no effort 
to do so, simply tbrougW apathy and indifference to <iis 
fate. Sonia confessed that at ffir from viewmg her with 
pleasure, RaskotnikolT showed a decided aversion and even 
rudeness towards her. Later on, these interviews were meted 
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by him a$ a simple matter of bourse. On feastsia^’s they |aw 
each other at the porter’s gate or in the giiard-hou%Ci when a 
prisoner was brought out to alhy one wishing for an interview, 
but on ordinary days she saw him at his work in the brjpk* 
fields or sheds near the river. 

As recrarded herself, Sonia informed them that she employed 
herself in sewing, and, as there was hardly a dressmaker in the 
place, siie was almost indispensable. What she did not tell, 
was that, tlranks to her, he had obtained the good graces of 
the authorities, who had lightened his work, etc. At last, there 
arrived the news (Dounia had detected some alarm in Sonia's 
^tcr letters) that he had hardly spoken for many days, and 
looked very ill. 'rho next letter quickly reported that he had 
fallen dangerously ill, and was lying in the prison hosj[dtal. , 


CHAPTER IT. ^ 

m 

Htc wns id a vi^ry long time, but it was not the pri'ron life, 
**1110 iabiMjr, i:i ; loi.cl, •' r shaven head that hrougiu him loy. 
Oh, wh.it did .any of these signify? One thing, he was glad of 
his work, l ired out, y>l\yMC.d!y, he could at least hope fwr 
some hours nf restful sleep. The thin cabbage soup, with the 
cockroaches floating in it, what did it matter? Had he not 
been glad to h.ivc even tliat when he was a stud< nt? His 
clothes were warm an*d suited to his life. As for his fetters, 
he never felt them. And before whf>m was be to blush for his 
cropi>ed head? Before Sonia? Sonia feared him. •* 

But what ? He was ashamed before Sonia ; he £ejt he had 
acted contemptibly towards her. Thus his shame 'ajnse not 
from his hair and clyiins : hil pride was bitterly wounded—in 
fact, he was ill frona wounded prid^« How i^appy he would 
have been to reproach hims(:lf; then he could have endured 
everything—even the shame and dishonour. But, although he 
severely examined himself, he failed to find any specialfy 
dreacfTul cause in hi| past life, ei|cept a silly trror^ which might 
have happened to any man. VVhat principally humiliated 
him was that he, Raskolnikofi^ shqpid be so utterly lost through 
an error, the conscquences.of which he must submit to if be 
erished for a moment of calmness. , 

jto tfmlcss anxiety in the present—a continual sacrifice—by 
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which nothing could be acquired in the fatiifO» Thi* wti iriiit 
, waf left him on earth. Ancf after eight years he would 
be only tBirty-two! Vain idea, eo think he could commence 
life anew. For what object? What aim in life? Live to 
exfkt ? But, in old times, he was ready a thousand times to 
gif]p up his existence for an idel, for a hope—a phantom, even. 
He was always insatiable. Perhaps the influence of his desires 
made him believe that he was a man to whom more was ie> 
vealed than to any other, and, therefore, more was permitted. 
Still, had destiny only given him the faculty of repentance— 
the burning regret which crushes the heart and drives away 
sleep—repentance, whose torments drive to the noose or rivjr 
—oh, he would have rejoiced. Sorrow, tears, that would be 
life. But he did not repent of his deeds. One thing, he might 
haH lashed himself with his foolishness—and that most stupid 
action of his which had led him to prison—as he had always 
done. Byt now in the quiet of his prison, he again reflected 
upon his past conduct, and did not And it so foolish and ugly 
as if appeared to him in that fatal time—the past 
** How,’* thought he, **were my thoughts more stupid than 
other thoughts or ideas which have aristcd since the world was* 
nnade ? It is only necessary to look upon the deed from a broad 
view, without prejudice, and free from all influences of the day. 
My idea will then not appear so strange. Oh, you twopenny- 
halfpenny philosophers and wise men! why do you stop half¬ 
way? And why does my behaviour appear so guilty?*’ 
continued to himself. *' Because it is a crime ? What does the 
word crime mean ? My conscience is easy. My act was, de¬ 
cidedly, unlawful. I certainly broke the letter of the law, and 
shed Mood. Well, let the letter of the law uke my head, that's 
*aU. Undoubtedly, many benefactors of humanity, who have 
not inhtflited power, but have attained to it; should have been 
punished for the very ^t of their stejA; but these people 
prevailed, and are justified, whilst 1 have not known how to 
shape my steps; consequeq^tly, 1 was wrong m makii% the. 
attempt* • 

He owned to one fault onlv—his feebleness in confesidiig; 
he snflTeced from the thought^ Why did Be not kill himself? 
Why, when choosing between the river and confession, had hp 
pceferred the latter? Was*the desire to live so difficnll to 
conquer? Did Svidrigatloff,.who teared death, tunnomit iti^ 
He tormented himself with this question, and cWd nog under* 
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•tand that his deciskm against arose from a prcMntimenl 
of foture resurrection and a new life. He attributed it, ratH^, 
to a weakness in his characteif He looked upon hts convict 
companions, and marvelled to see how they all loved life—how 
they prised life. It appeared to him it was prized more in 
prison than in liberty. What pains and tortures would cot 
these miserable' creatures endure 1 Looking farther, be dit* 
covered much more inexplicable. 

In the prison many things escaped him. He lived, as it 
were, with lowered eyes; he recognized nothing. But, after a 
time, he commence^ involuntarily, to receive impressions. 
A^e thing he remarked was the impassable abyss which existed 
between iitm and the other convicts. They were as different 
nations, and they looked upon one another with distrust, and 
evident hostility. Independent of the ordinary criniinals, tiitjre 
were to be found within the prison a number of Polish political 
offenders. These looked upon the others as brytes, and 
desinsed them from head to foot. But Raskolnikoff could not 
to regard them. He clearly saw that some of these insignifi&nt 
creatures were far more intelltgent than the Poles themsehrea 
^Among the Russians were*an officer and two seminarists, whp 
loathed the canaiUe of the prison. Raskolnikoff saw this error, 
too. As for himself, he was not liked, and was avoided by ilk 
He even came to be hated. Wliy ? He knew not. Many, 
far guiltier than he, despised him, laughed at him, and derided 
hos crime. 

** You are a gentlernkn,** they would say to him. ** It was 
not a very gentlemanly act to kill with a hatchet.^ 

On one occasion he went with the others to church. Hifw 
it happened he knew not, but suddenly bis companions fell 
upon him, and assailed him with fu^. ** Impidbs man I * 
you do not believe to Godl*^ they cried. **We mbit kill 
ydh.* ^ \ 

He had never spoken to ^em of belief in God, but they 
wished to kill him as an atheist» He did not reply. One 
prisoner was aboit to rush upon him, Raskolnikoff awaited him 
oalmlf and tilently, not a line of )iis Uce trembled. The escort 
had time to tfarow himself between them^ and bloodshed 
wssevoided. 

Aneffier thing strait bin^: why did they all adore Sonia? 
Shu never teemed to ingratiate hciself witb^them, indeed, th^ 
lai i if ml her^-eometimes when ^ came to aM Mm for e 
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moment while at work. How<!ycr, they all knew her, and her 
. hiskory, hpw she had followwi him; they knew how she lived, 
where she lived. She never ghvc them money nor showed 
special favours to any one. Once only, at Christmas, she dis- 
triouted amongst them white rolls and cakes. But, little by 
little, between them and Sonia, an intimacy became established. 
She wrote letters for them to their friends and relations, and 
took them to the post. When friends arrived, it was upon the 
recommendations of the prisoners, that the former placed in 
Sonia’s hands, little parcels and even money. The wives and 
sweethearts knew her and went to her. When she appeared 


where they were at work, all took off their hats and ma^ 
a bow. “Little mother, Sophia Semenovn^ thou art our 
ther, tender and compassionate,” these churlish and branded 
(d^ns said to her. She smiled in return; they loved even to 


see her walk, and turned to look upon her as she |>assed by. 
They praised her for being so little, and knew not what not to 
pruse her for. They even went to her with their ailments. 

Raskolnikoff lay ill in the bosph^^l during all the latter part of 
Lent and Eastertide., UTiilst retiiming to health, he called to 
ipind the dreams whlidJi he had dUrihg the period of delirium.' 
The whole world was desolMsed by an unknown and terrible 
plague, which, coming from the interior of Asia, spread over 
all countries; all perished except a few elect. Parasites of a 
new character, microscopical beings fixed their home in the 
human body. But these animalculae were breathing creature 
endued with intellect and will. Persorik afiected became im¬ 
mediately mad. But, strange to say, the stricken were, at the 
s^e time, imbued with a strong sense of their own good 
judgment, never did they believe themselves so strongly enf 
dowed with wisdom and intellectual vigour or scientific 
conclusions and moral perceptian to ccwrect as now. Wbt^e 
villages and towns, the i&tirc population^ became tainted, ttid. 
losMheir reason. They were iijcapable of understand^ one 
another, because each believed himself the wfie possefikor of 
trath, and looking upon his unenlightened neighbours, beat his 
breast, threw up his arms and wept. ‘Ihcy could nopagree 
upon any point, knew not wnat to consiSer evil, what good, 
and they fell upon one lyaother in anger and kified, they 
formed great armies, but, once in jnotipn, they tore eai^ «her 


to pieces. • . ' ■ _ • 

in the tosgM the alarm was great, meetings were called but 
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for wbat and by whoa, none'knew. The commonest tnde 
was abandoned, because everybody bad his own idea as to 4he 
mode of purauing it, but no tvjo agreed Agriculture was also 
abandon^. People gathered together in crowds, agreed upon 
a common action, swearing never to abandon one anotlmr, 
then immediately rushed to sonAething else, forgot their agree¬ 
ment, and ended in rushing upon and murdering each ottfer. 
Incendiarism was rife everywhere and famine set in. Every¬ 
thing perished The pestilence raged more and more^ Of the 
whole world only a few remained; these were the pure and 
elect, predestined to found a new race, to inaugurate the new 
Itfe, and purify the earth; but the chosen were not recognized. 
jNone knew their voices or heard their words. 

This nonsensical dream, so weird and horrifying, lingered so 
strongly in bis recollection, that he could hardly realize it eites 
only a dream. It was now the second week aiter Easter, the 
days were clear and bright, and they opened the iron-barred 
windows of the prison for the first time. During his Idhg illness, 
Sonia was able to see him but twice. The prison rules Were 
stringent, and it was difficult to obtain a permit. But she often 
'^came to the prison dooM, principally towards evening, and 
stood under the hospital windows for a short time. Ode 
evening, when almost convalescent, be rose after sleep, and 
suddenly went to the window, and there, at the prison gale, 
beheld Sonia. Something pierced him to the heart, he 
tiembled and quickly withdrew from the window. The follow¬ 
ing day, Sonia did not appear, nor next evening either. He 
noticed that he awaited her appearance vilb Impatience. 
At last came his discharge from the hospital Returoing^to 
prison, he learned that Sonia was ill, ai^ confined to the 
house. * 1 

He was much distressed, and sent to inquire after her. He 
quickly discovered Ibat her illness .was not dangerous. On 
learning, on her part, that he yru concerned about tier, Sonia 
sefibMed a note in pencil to him, that she was only suffering 
frm a chill, and that she would sbon, very soon come to sqc 
him his work. When he read this letter his heart beat 
The liay wu again bright and ^nial In the early morning, 
fboiit ilx, he was sent to work by the side of the rtve^ where 
were tnanged sheds for the prd^iaratioo of alabaster*. Ohly 
^hiee workmeii were sent Ihere. One of the prisonai% WHh 
the gqgrd, retuned to the prison for tctaxe tow; the other 
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entered the shed to prepare theHiies. Raskolntkoff went dowii 
fo lbe water-side, and, sitting ddwn npon a log, sat gaong upon 
the wide ind shallow rirer. Fipn his position he could tiew 
the immense steppes, and far ofl^ almost impercqAfble, he 
co6ld detect the black points of the tents of nomads. Itiere 
wa| liberty, and other people nht resembling those here; there 
tithe itself bad stood still, and had not moved since the days 
of Abraham and his flocks! Raskolnikoff sat looking, im¬ 
movable; he fell into a reverie, and thought of nothing, but he 
felt agitated. 

Suddenly he* found himself with SonU; she had come up to 
him silently, and sat by bis side. It was still very early, aqff 
the morning air was not yet softened by the sun. Her fice‘ 
still bore traces of illness, and was very pale and wan. She 
gidkiced up at him affably, and timidly extended her hand, M 
m old. She always proffered her hand in a timid fashion, at 
if doubtful whether it would be taken. But now be seized It 
with rapture^ and rapidly looked up in her face. Not a word 
wa^poken, and her eyes sought the ground. They were alone. 
How it happened he knew not, but a strong impulse came upon 
him, and he threw himself at her kncfba He wept and dutdied^ 
hhr. At first she became dreadfully frightened, and her 
pale as death. She rose, and, in agitation, looked upon 
him. But one glance showed her all, for in her eyea shone 
ineffable happiness. She clearly saw, and did not doubt, that 
he loved her—loved her—at last t • 

They tried to mak, but could not, and tears stood b their 
eyes. They were TOth pale and ill, but in those white and worn 
faett already beamed the dawn of a restored future, and fttS 
reaurrecttoD to a new life* Love and affection rose upon Ihenii 
the heart of one held within it an eternal store of light and loma 
for the heart of the other. They resolved to wait, and have 
patience. For him there*atill remained leven years of mn^ 
paiivand sufferings but so much hapfMnesst He was saved I. 
He knew it, and was congous* fully of his renewed wStg. 
And she—she was part of his life I • 

The evening of that day cam^ and Raskbln&ofr lay JHid 
thought of her. Hts feUow^nvicts seeified to have bolM 
kind^ upon him durim the day. He ^[loke to them, and tSiuf 
Mbd cheerfully, m thotight of this chai^ and mdA 
all will novr diange 1** lie tecoljeet^ how ha 
Heated MIS but tbe^ memories hardly troubled her. Mekabv 
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the unending affeciion which^iuid ended all her suflTetit:^ 
Yes; and wbAt were now all ih&e forments of the pa:^ 1 All^ 
even his sin, and sentence, andi exile—appeared to him, in the 
first transports, as if they had not occurred or were swe{:rt aw|^. 
He could not, that evening, bring his thoughts to bear long 
upon anything; he only felt I fiife—full, real, earnest life, 
coming, and had driven away his cogitationa Under his 
pillow lay the New Testament. He took it up mechanically. 
The book belonged to Sonia; it was that same from which she 
had read to him of the raising of l^zarus. At the commence^ 
ment of his confinement he thought that she would pester him 
religious teaching, and force the book upon hint; bu^ to 
his astonishment, she never *fipoke of religion, nor ever 
mentioned the Scriptures. He himself asked for it during Ips 
illness, and she silently laid the book by his side. It Rad 
remained unopened. 

He did not open it now, but one thought burned wj^bin him: 
Her faith, her feelingly may not mine become like them ? Sonia 
waavery agitated during all the day, and at night was ill agmn. 
But she was so happy that nothing could mar her joy. Seven 
^ears^only seven years f At the commencement of thejy 
happiness they were ready to look upon these seven years as 
seven daya They did not know that a new life *is not given 
for nothing; that it has to be paid dearly for, and only acquired 
by much patience and suficring, and great future efforts. 

•But now a new history commences: a story of the gradual 
renewing of a man, of his slow progressive regeneration, and 
change from one world to another—an introduction to the 
hitherto unknown realities of life. This may well form Ifie 
theme of a new tale; Uie one we wished to offer Jhe. reader is 
coded. 
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